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THE HUMANITIES AND THE WAR 
By Guy JP. Snavely, Executiue Director 

Associaticaa of Asierican Colleges 

World War II is upsetting mai^ of our establisted foundations and procedures. It will leave an 
abiding influence cm many features of our American civilization. It is not only upsetting the college 
programs but it is boui^ to caiase enduring changes in them. 

Soame of the results of the war will be salutary. It is to be hoped that the liberal arts collets 
will not suffer too much during the war and* that after the war they will be stronger than ever. They 
have been the bulwark of American democracy. 

In college currictila one can expect some changes. It is self-evident that there will be axiled to 
college courses some referring to civilizations of the Kear East and Par East. The literatures of 
the Eurc^an, as well as Asiatic, countries will be of more in[ 5 )ortance in college progiams. 

The importance of the liberal arts colleges is realized by President Roosevelt, the Commander— 
in-jChief of the Amed Forces. Here is a letter sent for reading at the last anni^l meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

Washington 


October 22, 1942 


Dear Doctor aiavely: 

Winning the war is now the sole imperative. But we may seem to win it and yet lose it in 
fact unless the people everywhere are prepared far a peace worthy of the sacrifices of w^. 
Purthermcre, the real test of victory may well be found in what the people of the victorious 
Ikiited ifetions are prepared to do to make the »*lMited” c^^pt live and grow in the decades 
following the peace. 

Education, world-wide education, especially liberal education must pre^ride the final answer. 
Colleges can render a fundamental service to the cause of lasting freedom. Theirs is the 
portunity to work witii sterling young peqple who give great prcoilse of adership. 

let me extend greetings to the liberal arts colleges, the mainspring of liberal thought 
throughout tte country. 

Very siiKwrely, 

(Signed) Sronklin D. foosevelt 

The Conmittee onCon^jarative Literature of the National Council of teachers of English is to be 
felicitated upon its plan for stimulating interest in the literatiires and civilizations of other 

coiintries. 

The ^ittee is collaborating in the effort to bring together various departments to tte 
ties that have common interests to the cultural courses. Such intent to the hmamtS^ » 
curricixla is helpful in these perilous days. The plans of the Cemmittee shmld be beneficial to 
provli^ internatioaial lauderstaiidiiig and good will. 
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COMPARATIYE LITERATURE IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
BEEORE PEARL HARBOR 

In its early stages of organization, the Coramittee scaaght by means of questionnait>es facts which 
mi^t be iiseful in planning its work* There exist today in the Uhited States better than 700 standard 
four-year Colleges and Universities, about 600 Junior Collets, and approximately 250 Nbnnal Schools 
and State Teachers Colleges. All readily available representative catalogs of these institutions of 
higher educaticn were examined for ttke purpose of ascertaining the general status of Comparative 
Literature in the American college curricuXinru 

TOe results were both amazing and gratifying.. It was discovered that at least 500, or abcdt one- 
third of the colleges in the I&ited States, offered in their Divisicxis of the Humanities numerous and 
varied courses presuming t6 acquaint students with the cultural heritages of Europe and Asia, and to 
relate them to Anglo-^American cultural history in .particular. 

Two questlcxmaires were subsequently sent to teachers whose institutional catalc^s indicated that 
they were offering or developing new courses in the field. Ihat it would be impossible to reach 
every expert in Coe^jarative Literature W the Humanities was dearly recognized; numerous great 
scholars have long offered ’’comparative” courses without so labeling them. For this reason no stjrvey 
based on catalog listings alone can ever hope to include all the work offered in the field throughout 
the country. Oa the other hand, the amazing number of 500 interested institutions (a number which 
could have been apjareciably increased if all college catalogs had been available) reveals a trend in 
American education which few scholars and administrators sufficiently appreciate. 

The facts repcHTted by correspondents in majca* American universities indicate chiefly that many 
scholars in Departments of E^lish have long been personally interested in Ccnparative Literature, 
but that very iistitutions have systematically encouraged study in the field. Professor Louis I* 
Bpedvold of the ISuversity of Michigan reported that his department offered one course in ”Oeat 
Books from Antiquity to Recent Times.” But Michigan has "no Department of Conparative Literature ncr 
any courses given under such a denooiinaticxi” in its undergraduate college. Graduate students, how¬ 
ever, may offer programs which are directed "by a standing conSaittee which arranges and approves of 
whatever programs fit their needs.” 

Brofessor Ifcward Mcmford Jcxjes indicated that Harvard offered no undergraduate courses, but the 
Pb-D. is given cn the basis of coo^ined work in two or more fields. 

Professcr Ronald S. Crane of the University of Chicago reported that under the Division of the Hu¬ 
manities stucfents could work toward the B.A., M.A., and Fh.D.^ if their "specialist interests are not 
f\illy met by the requirements of ai^y single department." A cocHnittee ras organized eight or nine 
years ago to supervise the work of interested students on both the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
and as a consequence there has been developed a "strong tradition of subjects for dissertations in 
which national or linguistic links are broken down." 

Brofesscr A. C. Baugh reported that at the University of Pennsylvania the nearest approach to Com¬ 
parative Literature was thrcugh a course in Cooparative Drama. "I should like to add, however," he 
wrote, "that foreign literatures enter to some extent in some of cftir courses in English. For exairpie, 
I teve a good bit to say about Medieval French and Latin Literature in my course in Middle English 
Literature. % also offer a course in Arthurian Rcaance, v^ich is naturally international. 

The answer to the question how iiich Cocparative Literature is offered in Anerican graduate schools 
is si^gested by these representative statements^ Conparative Literature has long existed. Ifeinent 
American scholars in universities scattered over the nation have contributed richly to the learned 
literature in the field. Bit the traditicjn ajpears to be one of the individual scholars, not of 
forsal programs. 

lSx<^ptlom may, of ccRJrse, exist in institutions in which, the personal following of an eminent 
scholar and his inflneiyie amcjng students amount almost to a forn^l program. Such exceptions, however, 
are of course never revealed in institutional catalogs, nor are they likely to be extensively indi¬ 
cated in questionnaire returns. Ibe numerous correspondents vdio mentioned the influence and scholarly 
ejcaople of B^ofessors Fletcher of ColuB^ia, Grandgent of Harvard, and Dargan of Chicago amounted to 
an accolade from the teachers of a nation. It is to be hoped that among the scholars of a youi^er 
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geBeration there are tnen whbse contributicns io learning and whose personal influence will be 
equally great and i*acalled with similar respect and affection. 

Ptcti the inforiration collected it appears that Columbia University’s recently established graduate 
course on "English Ldterature in its International Relations^" which is offered to ^fester*s students 
as an introduction to specialized work in Con^)arative Ldterature, marks the beginning of an effort 
both to prepare students for college teaching in the field and to encourage scholarly research. The 
Columbia Department of English aiid Comparative Literature, a long-established single department, of¬ 
fers its new course under the direction of Professor l&rjorie Hope Nicolstm. A staff of over twenty 
specialists from the graduate departments of Philoso^iy, the Modern, Classical and Oriental Languages, 
English and Comparative Literature, offers the lectures. This development is significant in American 
education because it effectively incorporates in one course the contributicns scholars in several 
departments can make to a program in which all have a mutual interest. 

That there are "paper” Departments of General or Coj^arative Literature in a number of universi¬ 
ties is of coiarse true. But these number hardly more than a dozen among the major American institu¬ 
tions of higher education. Numerous Departirents of Philosophy and Religion offer courses in Compara¬ 
tive Religion ai^i are thus international in outlook. With few exceptions, however, it would appear 
that American college departments of language and literatxire confine themselves to the very needful 
and laudable task of training students in the various languages. For whatever reasons tl^re may be. 
Departments of English have on the whole assuned almost the entire responsibility for the offerings* 
in American college curricula intended to give stxidents a synoptic view of world culture. 

The questionnaire retinms offer facts which are probably representative of American Colleges as a 
whole. In only 14% is the work supervised by an Inter-Departmental Committee. In 22% the work is di¬ 
rected by no specific authority except the dean of the Division of the Humanities, or of Language 
and Literature. In 64% the Department of English is directly in charge and for the most part carries 
the burden. In answer to the question about the carganization of the work in his institution. Profes¬ 
sor Jdm D. Wade of University of Georgia wrote; "Tteoretically by a Committee of the Language 
and Literature Division - actually for most part by English Department.” These facts doubtless repre¬ 
sent with a fair degree of accuracy the adniinistrative organization under which the work is offered. 
They also indica*be the appropriateness of the activities planned by the constituent ccanmittees of 
the Ifetional Council of Teachers of English. 

American college courses which may be called "ccaiparative" suggest clearly both a great range of 
interest and unusual demands for highly trained iistrvKitors. They may be grouped under the follow¬ 
ing classifications: 

!• WOiLB - Without doubt this is the most popular introductory course in literature 

now offered in many institutions. Among the colleges responding to the questionnaire, 51% offered a 
course in Wcrld Literature on thej Junior College level; 19% offered a more advanced course imder the 
same title in the Senior College* The content of the courses varies with institutions and instruc¬ 
tors. Individual needs and resources also determine the selection of materials. In many institutions 
the centuries-old emphasis on the Classics df Greece and Rome, and of Western Europe, continues. But 
the trend is increasingly toward the inclusion of Oriental, Latin-American and East—Eliropean litera¬ 
ture in the coinrse. The "Great Books" offerings which are extremely popular in many institutions be¬ 
long under the general head of World Literature. They do not, however, seem to be as popular as the 
br^Kjter surveys; only 22% of the responding institutions indicated that a course was offered under 
this label. 

2. fMM ElfMAMIfISS SEEfST - This is in many institutions an "orientation" course required of 
freshmen and sophomores. As a foil to social science courses generally entitled "Conteitporary Civile 
ization," it is in many instances a two-year sequence offered in the Junior College. In nTmierous 
institutions translations of foreign literatures are included, as well as related materials from 
such fields as Music and the Pine Arts. The widespread discussion of "survey" courses in joirnals 

Jiigber education indicates the potential visefulness of this Humanities course. As yet, hcwever, 
it is by no means as popular sus the course in World Literature. Indeed only 16% of the question¬ 
naires returned by correspondents indicated that their colleges offered this general survey. World 
Lltetature with its 51% easily maintains precedence. 

3. FOUSISX lltIRitORiS IS MS6LISt IRtSSLAIIOS^ Offerings by Departments Of English under 
this classification are usually devoted to Greek, Latin, and Oriental literatures, and to classics of 
the Ccfttinental European Drama an3 Novel, Because of the decline of Classical studies in the Iftiited 
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States and the imfsaniliarity of Americans with various Asiatic languages, many institutions are offer- 
ing, or indicated an intention to introduce, courses covering the representative classics of these 
literatures in Siiglish translation, The percentages shown by the questionnaire returns will indicate 
the relative popularity, European Drama leads with 22%* Oriental Literature is second with 1936. The 
European Novel follows with 15^, and latin-Arerican Literature concli^des the list with 11%. These 
figures are in some ways deceptive, since even 10% of American colleges obviously represent upwards 
of 175 institutions. Purthertnore, these courses in traanslation are offered by Departments whose chief 
concern is with English and American literatiare. 

The courses in the European Novel and Drama are clearly the best defined; those in Oriental and 
Latin-American literature, being of recent development, have not had the benefit of long classroom 
testing and scholarly revaluation. And any consideration of the effectiveness of such courses must 
take into acccamt the training of the teacher. 

Ihat such study can most effectively be conducted by instructors trained in the languages involved 
is obvious. That there exists a deplorable lawik of teachers who have submitted themselves to a disci¬ 
pline in the langua^s is eqtially true. Under any circumstances, the number of students who can read 
foreign literature in the original languages are few indeed, ^feny institutions have consequently con¬ 
cluded that offerings in translations, given by the most competent instructor available, are better 
than at ail. 

The wisdom of this policy can p>erhaps best be illustrated by reference to the "Confucius Say—" 
jokes and proverbs current a few years ago. Mest intelligent individuals were aware that Ifr. Walter 
Winohell's hoax* and the hundreds of witticisms which followed in no way represented the wisdm 
hOTEinity of the ancient ethical preceptor of one-quarter of the human race. It is entirely legitimate 
to ask where in the average American college curriculum a youth, desirous of learning what Confucius 
really did say, could study the philosophical foundations of one of the most significant civilizaticm 
in the world today. Until Sinologists and specialists in all the other great Oriental literatures tur 
their attention to the needs of the average college student, a generation of American youth destined 
to fight a global war and to live in a shrinking world will remain conpletely unacquainted with the 
ininds of both their allies and enemies. Departments of English or General Literature offering courses 
on foreign literatures in translaticai nay be acciased of presumptim. They cannot be accused of ignor¬ 
ance of the need car be fouikd wanting in imaginaticai. No less true is it that they are useful allies 
of Departments of Greek and Latin and friendly collaborators with professors of other modern language 
in the preservation of the humanistic values of great literature. Finally, their effectiveness in the 
extension of the Government's program of Inter-American cultinral relations cannot be overemphasized. 

4. FXMIOP COUSSSS II COMPlIAtlJE LltSSAIBIE - The study of foreign •‘infltiences'' has long 
been popular among scholars. Courses in this classification are generally offered in senior colleges 
and graduate schools. Often they are based on the individual research of the instructor, have grown 
oat of mai3y years of personal study, and are consequently rarely duplicated by other teachers or in¬ 
stitutions. But no offerings in Comparative Literature are more valuable, for such courses present 
sound and accurate information regarding the cultural relaticms between disparate peoples and the dii 
fusion ideas ca? literary fcarms. Ways in which the personal knowledge of specialists in thesfe fields, 
ismliy preserved in learned periodicals, might be called to the attention of the general teacher 
slKSuld indeed be sought. 

The questionnaire returns under this general heading atre difficult to classify. An effort was made 
to ascertain the lanriber of institutions which related the content of standard courses in EEnglish 
literature to their foreign backgrounds. The results contain the following percentages: Ifedieval, 9%; 
Renaissance 9%; Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 11%; and Nineteenth Century, 11^ 

These percentages indicate little in themselves. They are significant chiefly in the fact that ’ 
there are nearly 200 institutions in which instructors consciously make an effort to view English 
Literature in its international relations. How effective is such wOTk no one can say; the intangible- 
of institutional resources and personal training are involved. But the desire for a greater integra¬ 
tion of cultural fields is evident. This fact is a challenge to all "ccanparative" scholars. 

Despite the fact that the American people are a ccanpgsite of all the races of the world, they are 
also the most notcriciKly'monoglot among the highly civilized nations of the world today. Hany socio 
logical factors can be fom>d to explain the deplcarable want of acq\jaintaiace with foreign literatures 
But the Aoserican student c^^ot be accused of a want of curiosity or Interest in th^ great cultural 
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heritage of maiikiiid. Nor can his teachers be accused of indifference to their intellectual interests* 
l-feny bliM spots exist. Chief aaiong them are the East European and Oriental fields. But collaboraticffi 
between the professors of all the great hxamanistic disciplines will in time provide the necessary 
knowledge and educational materials. 

The difference between Ccxi^arative Literature and World Literature^ as taught in the Ait^rican col¬ 
lege, is acad^Biic. The former is time-honored, and its general principles have been followed in the 
work of almost all great scholars. The latter is of more recent development and is in many ways pecu¬ 
liar to the ccaxlition of American life. It must not be assumed, however, that the provincial American 
colleges in general offer world^overing sxnrveys, whereas the major xmiversities with scholarly pro¬ 
priety limit themselves to highly specialized courses. The size and prestige of an institution seem 
to make no apparent difference in the type of course offered. Among the largest State universities 
are an appreciable number which offer surveys of World Literature in their graduate schools; and 
among the smaller colleges are a number which offer highly specialized work based primarily on the 
intensive research of the instructor and the study of foreign ’"influences.” 

Institutional size and prestige are thus of little value as criteria for deterainingthe soundness or 
effectiveness of courses. The important fact is that there has arisen in American institutions of 
higher education a trend which is a challenge of the first magnitude to educational statesmanship. 

No clearer statement of the need of extended work in the field and the general policy of the Ccaiw 
mittee on Comparative Literature can be found than that offered by Professor Else M* Fleissner of 
Wells College, Aurora, New York, who wrote as follows in response to the questicxmaire: 

’’What we need is a concerted effort to convince college j«^sidents as well as colleagues in various 
departments of literature that Conparative Literature as an undergraduate study is as scholarly and 
instructive as study of separate literatures; that each sttadent majoring in one literature should 
take at least oone course relating his field to other literatures; that the use of translations, though 
necessarily a substitute can be of great and real value if used under the guidance of an experienced 
and well-trained teacher, and should be encouraged to widen tte student’s horizon; that Comparative 
Literature does Mt duplicate certain aspects of courses which are given anyhow, but presents its 
material under a new and stimulating viewpoint; that the study of CGmp3T3.tiye Literature does not 
mainly consist of tracing petty influences, of voyages and correspondence, or even the use of certain 
plots and themes, but that it represents the stxidy of great currents or events....or of the influence 
of \migue minds, arid that it strives at giving a coEprehensive picture of the evolution of human 
thoight." Both conmon sense and wide experience are apparent in this statement. 

The question ccnfronting the molders of academic policy and the builders of curricula today is how 
colleges may contribute to the national effort. Certainly the need of educating for greater interna¬ 
tional understanding is not irrelevant to the maintenance of either the democratic "hoae front” or a 
position of respect in the world’s family of nations. After the war, as Hr. Anthony Eden has aaid, 
th& world will be a village street from Edinburgh to Chungking. No course in Comparative Literature 
can be regarded as a dispensable ’’luxury” even in wartime. 

In his Presidential Address to the Modern Humanities Research Association in 1918, Sir Sidney Lee 
said in part: ”To a larger extent abroad than at home, the men of letters of a native are reckoned 
rational heroes and benefactors, and for the scholarship of one country to throw rew light by dint 
of research on the literature of another is welccxned by the enlightened opinion of that other coun¬ 
try as an act of fraternal homage which helps to promote good uiKierstanding between the two peoples 
at large. If this association, therefore, stimulates research in foreign literature, it will, I 
claim, be deepening and broadening the fraternal baises of humanity.” These words frem the address of 
an internationally famous scholar need no elaboration. They could appropriately be used as a motto 
by scores of American college teachers today. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The CoBDiittee on Comparative Literatxrre will confine its work to the discovery of the needs of col¬ 
lege teachers, the encouragement of collaboration between specialists in universities, and the prep¬ 
aration of needed materials by experts in all desirably related fields. Scholars interested in the 
humanizing of knowledge and in the adaptation of materials to the secondary school levels of Ameri¬ 
can education will find in other constituent couinittees of the fetional Council both cardial colla- 
boratian and expert pedagogical advice. 





Comparative Literature Heios-^Letter 


!I1ae first established ^roup was the Committee on International Beiations, of which H# A. D<;»!unw 
cofV'ich is Chainnan- The second was the Cocmttee on intercultural Relations, \mder the chairmanship 
of Eason Monroe• In respcase to a request for inforroaticHi regarding the activities of their re¬ 
spective groups that might interest readers of this Hews-Letter, these gentlemen have supplied the 
following facts. 

Hr. Dc3Btincovich writes: Committee on International Relations has for many years carried an im¬ 

portant part in the programs of the conventions of the National Council, and between conventions it 
has exerted a strong influence through articles in The Bnglish Journal and through other publications. 
IXiring the long servide of Hiss Ida T. Jacobs as Chairman, there was the persistent note of working 
fcr understanding among peoples of the earth, a note that found excellent expression in Educating 
for a publication in which Miss Jacobs collaborated with Mr. John J. DeBoer, President of the 

National Council. 

”In 1940 the Executive Consnittee arranged for two committees, a Committee on Intercultural Rela¬ 
tions and a Cocmittee on Inteimaticaial Relations. Though the membership of the two committees is dif¬ 
ferent, the gra: 5 )s have collaborated with each others ” 

W, Dcmincovich ccmtinues: "The chief points of contact that I see between our Consnittees at the 
fficroent are the translaticms from foreign literatxire into English and the subject of material relevant 
to the peace after the war. In the first field, we have coc 5 >iled for high school use titles from 
Latm-America {October issue of The English Journal), from Russia (probably to appear in the December 
issue), and from China (perhaps in the January issue}....In the field of material relevant to the 
peace we have dene next to nothing, but I have written to members of my Committee to ask if they are 
willing to attempt semething, either in the way of bibliography or of a teaching unit for secondary 
schools." 


to the activities of the Conuiittee on International Relations during the past year, Mr. Domincovich 
writes as follows: "Dr. Rachel Salisbury of Milton tollege has been active in plans to promote re¬ 
lations between teachers of English in Latin—America and teachers of English in our country, concen¬ 
trating recently cm soliciting fbnds for Council membership of Latin-American teachers. Her story is 
told in her ewn words in the October English Journal» There is much inore to be done than what she 
mentions there, but to. Salisbury is extending her plans." 


Further activities, suggesting dssirable collaboration between specialists in various languages, 
are desribed by Dcmincovich as follcws: "During the sessions of the Middlebury Language Schools, 
a volunteer groi^ in each of four schools, French, Italian, German, and Spanish, selected from the ' 
literature of their study, folklcre, plays, humor, etc., materials that might be suitable to students 
in junior high school. The volunteer group, including teachers of experience in jxmXor high 

school, made translaticms of their selections. translations were then sent to a simile group at 

the Bread Loaf School of English, who read the translations and returi^d them to the translators 
wi^ coiBjents cm the idiom and on the suitability of the material for English classes....Some Russian 
selecticms are promised, and probably there will be something from the Chinese. There is no desire 
to exclude any natiomlity or language; those represented were included because the project centered 
in MicMiebury, where the four languages were being taught." 


l^oe. Chairman of the Committee on Intercultural Relations, writes as follows regarding 
^ is grcft^: "Ihe central purpose of tl^ Coiranittee on Intercultural Relations of the Na- 

leadership and assistance to teachers of English in their efforts to pro^ 
unc^^tanding, respect and unity among the various cultural groups within America and among the 
peoples and cultures of the anti-fascist world. ^ 


co^ttee has been carried m largely through conferences and publications, spoiw 

licatirm«! ° ^ National Council and other national organizations. Two recent pub¬ 

lications represent the emesis of the comittee's program: 

literature, Chicago, National 

the Co^Poiisored by the Ccanmittee on Intercultural Relations and 

tiie Coomittee on Secondary School Reading. <iiiu 

Matl«irprr+^"‘Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
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Further information regarding the work of these ccamittees wtil ho gladly stgjplied hy chair* 
men. M*. Eason Monroe of the CoWnittee on Intercultural Relations may be addressed at Library 20, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. Hie address of Ifr. H. A. Domircovich of the (kamiittee 
on International Relations Is Germantown Friends School, Coulter Street, PhiladeljMa, Penrsylvania. 

INTRODUCING TfiE COMMITTEE ON COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

The appearance of this Seias-Letter marks the beginning of an effort by the Conffliittee on Comparsu- 
tive Literature of the National Caancil of Teachers of English to encourage and to extend the colla- 
boratim of teachers and specialists in all fields of cultural history related to the teaching of 
Literature. The CoKaiittee does not presume to trespass on the provinces of otter educational agen¬ 
cies. Before its formation by the National Council, conferences were held by several of its members 
with officers of the American Council on Education, the American Ccxnicil of Learned Societies, the 
Modem Language Association, the East and West Association, and the Division of Cultural Belations 
of the Ikiited States Department of State* Organized collaboration between the professors of various 
academic disciplines has for many years been a hope ratter than a reality in American education as a 
whole. The Cocmiittee has been fomed only because its roeuibers have decided that it is high time fc^ 
a national educational agency to assume the initiative. 

The Committee has been organized by tte College Section of the j^lational Council of Teachers of Eng¬ 
lish, a professional organization of teachers, which is this year celebrating the thirtieth anniver¬ 
sary of its establishment. It is effectively organised into three sections which cover the elementary 
school, the high school, and the college. These sections function independently, but under the aegis 
of tte National Council discover, as occasion demands, oi 5 )ortunities for ccH*dial collaboration. In 
its variolas regional and national conferences it also offers invaluable c^portunities for profes¬ 
sional discussion and for the discovery of ways in which members from vari<^ disciplines mi^t con¬ 
tribute to a common cause. The Nati<mal Council is hoth a logical and natural body to stqjport the en^- 
terprise outlitied in this Sews-^Letter. 

As will be observed frcrni the membership of tte Cotnaittee, listed on another page of this iTews- 
Letter, it is composed of individuals scattered over the United States, from the t^ific Coast to 
New England, and from the Middlewestem and Atlantic States to the Deep South. Tte majority are 
scholars and administrators in the major universities and colleges of the ccamtry; but the smaller 
institutions are also represented, in forming the corwiittee, the Executive Cc«ncil of tte NOTE con¬ 
sidered the need of adequate representation for all types of institutions and for the widest possible 
geograj^ical distribution. If, as has already been remarked by one of its members, this group is **a 
mob and not a committee,” it is nevertheless genuinely national in its interests and potential ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Perhaps the most significant fact to be noted regarding the personnel of tte Committee is that it 
is admirably equipped to undertake and to coo 5 >lete in a ccapetent fashion any program in general ecfcu- 
caticai which it might sponsor. Its members are acquainted with all the needs and the probles^ which 
may arise in the econOTy of academic life. It is manifest that any grcaip composed of individuals 
ranging from university deans, chairmen of called departments of literature, and Junior college 
teachers, all democratically working together in a cobe^xi cause, will contain within itself ste^3y— 
ing influences, and tte necessary checks and balances, v^ich will safeguard its work from partial or 
doctrinaire emjteses. Purttenaore, ripe experience, varied institutional, resources, and wide pro¬ 
fessional contacts are also available. It can be justifiably asserted that only among a democratic 
people would a group of individuals, representing disparate personal interests, backgrounds, and in¬ 
stitutions, work enthusiastically together auad contribute freely of their time and energy to the 
furthering of an educational program. 

Under other headings of this Jleuts-letter some of the Conmiittee's objectives are clearly stated. In 
scmiB of its questionnaire findings will also appear suggestions for vdiich might be teveloped as 
resources are made available. No otter national agency covers tte same cottp 2 *etensive field. If by 
any chance there might appear to be uiiintfentionai competition, by tte same t^cen there also exists 
the possibility of effective collaboration. The meirhers of tte Committee desire only to puU tteir 
own weight in the necessary work of the present gei^eration and will welcome the assistaisie of any £3r- 
ganizatiocs which syn^sathize with their purposes. 
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THE FUTtiRE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 

Serveral proQects which the CooBiittee will sjxsasor have been suggested by correspondents in tte 
questionnaire returns. Indeed the purpose of the questionnaire wae to ascertain the needs and inter¬ 
ests of teachers in the various curricular fields outlined in the pages of this bulletin. The Commit¬ 
tee will of course continue to be guided by the advice of interested colleagues. Above ajl, it wel¬ 
comes collaboration. &aggestions may be directed to the Chairman, Dr. Arthur E. Christy, Columbia 
University, New York. Ttey will be distributed to the members by iteans of mimeographed memoranda 
through which the Committee keeps itself infonned of all suggestidds and possible developmients. As 
the Fews-Letter justifies itself and receives the necessary financial support, all subscribers will 
in turn be fully informed regarding new developments and related eustivities in American Colleges. 

The immediate undertakings of the Committee may be roughly described as follows: 

1. The prej^ration, through collabcration, of articles "wdiichniight first be published in influential 
echjcational journals and later collected into a book. The purpose of such articles would be to offer 
to teachere in related "conqparative” fields an apologia their work that is both scholarly and hu¬ 
mane. The work for which the Committee was organized needs an "educational manifesto." Briefer dist-. 
cuss ions which can be accOTMOdated in this Fews-Letter will first be published herein. Longer essays 
will be mentioned in bibliographical iK>tes, as they ajpear in other journals, together with iKDtices 
of significant current 

2. The discovery of all possible ways wherein collaboraticn might be encouraged between the College 
Section of the National Council and other groups of American scholars interested in such fields as 
the Eorance and Germanic languages, the Slavonic and East European languages, and the Oriental and 
latin-American fields. 

3* The collaborative jreparation and pubiicatioh of bibliographical and teaching aids which may be 
of service in the encouragement and scholarly improvement of instruction in the "comparative" fields 
now established in American college curricula. 

The urpredictable effects of the war on the American college will doubtless present new problems 
and needs which the Committee will necessarily consider in its work. But the prcbabilfties are that 
in the co ming years of postwar reocsnstruction, internationalism and the reconsideration of America's 
cultural relations with the world will be of paramount importance. The need of educational states¬ 
manship of the first-order will then be great. The Committee hopes to be of service in the ia:epara- 
tions Tidiich all teachers must make for the demands of a new day in the New Wti'ld- 
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THE VALUES OF LITERATURE 
Bi; Pearl S. Buck 

President, East and West Association 

The publication of Lin Yutang's anthology, fhe Wisdom of China and India, gives us a new opportunity 
to appraise sane of the literature of the East and to consider what are the values, to American read¬ 
ers, of Oriental literature* No anthology, of course, can contain a thousandth part of the vast stores 
which have been gathered during the scores of centuries of life of such peoples as those of India and 
China* Tfin Yutang has wisely chosen the root literatxare, the sources of folk wisdom* 

Sane Of it will be conprehensible to ordinary American readers and some of it will not. Yet the 
shrinking world demands that peoples come to understand each other as quickly as they can, and tbare 
is no better way to understanding than throfugh literature* We westerners are particularly fortunate in 
that so imich of Oriental literature is folk literature rather than books written by individuals. The 
religicftis books of the East, and even the great old novels, were written not often by one man, and 
rarely even ccmpiled by one man* The sources were usually folk tales and incidents in history, ■'and to 
these slight original shapes have been added through centuries the feelings and beliefs aiid sayings 
and enrichments of hundreds and thousands of story tellers and priests and singers and actcers and 
writers. The religious books and the novels and poems and operas of China, for example, to speak of 
what I know best, are far more revelatcary of the people than anything we have to offer in return. 

But this very corplexity will at first be disr^ying to the American reader, used to simpler expres¬ 
sion. It is here that the teacher miast perform his function. Ife must find guides to understandiiig. 

Cne of the best is the Christian Bible* That book, as an accretion of folk literature, can be used as 
an exaii^le now more or less familiar to western readers and students. If such books as the Bhagavad- 
gita are read in exactly the same way one reads tl^ Bible, ttey can be coc^rebended more readily. 

The chief difference between Oriental literature and ours is of course mainly to be explained by the 
length of history of the fest and by the shortness of ours. Even England is young cor^jared to India 
and China and in these younger countries literature, of the massive folk type, is yet in the making. 

We are still working individual by individual while in the old countries individual hands have wrought 
and goaoe for so long and in such numbers that they have been forgotten. 

Theire are today new shoots springing frtHn thi4 old soil, and they have been stinxilated by the reviv¬ 
ifying West, for East and West have a mutually Stimulating effect upon each other. More than once new 
spirit has come to the West out of the East — call it renaissatnce. But it is equally true that in the 
old anl fertile but often quiescent earth of the ^ist a seed planted by a Western hand brings forth an 
extracardinary individualized growth. Thus the new writers of India and China and Russia, and in lesser 
degree of the Hiilippii^s and the Indies, and to a yet lesser degree of Thai and Indo-China, are worthy 
of attention. The stories in Living China, translated by Edgar Snow are a fair exanple, and the novels 
of Lin Yutang anotfaer«. Yet it must r^vet* be forgotten that the earth is still Oriental, even if the 
seed is western, and the earth is the dark rich lacther material of the old folk literature of the East. 

Of the values of this literature bcth old and new, I need terdly speak to teachers of literature. Hu¬ 
man life, lived for centuries in himian ways, spiritual life, struggling through centuries to find the 
path by which the soul can ccxne near to God, are to be found in these old Oriental literatures* If ever 
the halves of the world are to understaiid each other, the approach will be especially through our lit¬ 
eratures, through both differences and likenesses. The peoples of the East have understood this. They 
have not been as frightened as we have of a language as coinplex as any in the world, and in English and 
through translation the best of our literature can already be found in a surprising number of plac^ in 
the Eastern countries, both in schools and out* We are far behind in our familiarity with Eastern lit^.* 
ferature, and as a consequence we knew and understand the peoples of the East less well than tl:^y knew 
and understand us. If coc^ration is to be the key *wa:d for the f\iture it is time we mendeef air igixar- 
ance* 
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RESEARCH IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

By Oscar Jomcs Caffipbell 

Ejc-f^esident, Naticml Council of Teachers of English 


At no tiine in the history of western civiliza— 
tion has the opportunity for scholars in the field 
of comparative literature been so great as it is 
at the present moment. Never has their duty to 
civilization been so imperative. For to the man of 
letters whose view of his subject transcends the 
boundaries of his own nation and his cwn language 
the literature of the western wrarld will always be 
one great central stream, to which English, French, 
German, aiid all the other literatures are tribu¬ 
taries. He knows that in his subject there are no 
national boundsiries and no national antagonisms* 

On the c<mtrary be sees through<mt history recip¬ 
rocal movements of enlightenment passing unhin-.. 
dered frtm mticm to naticm, and realizes that 
without this free interchange of ideas and inspi- 
ratim each literature wculd have r^ained a 
stmited, ill-iKiftu^ished thing, distinguished chief¬ 
ly by a -guaint and barbarous idiosyncrasy. The 
stu:ient of comparative literature also believes 
that only \dien mtional, political and eooncaaic 
forces are allowed to exert the same humane recip¬ 
rocal influences which have qperated freely in the 
wcBrid of letters will international strife and de¬ 
struction give way to peace arxl the federation of 
mankind. 

CoB^>arative literature, then, is more than a 
method of literary investigaticn. Its aim is al¬ 
ways to allow the work of art to lead the reader 
beyond itself to a cooprehensicai of the larger so¬ 
cial and political forces of which it is a subli- 
mted express im. For a student of comparative 
literature regards a great poem, a novel or a 
drama as aoe of the most reliable ixidexes of a na¬ 
tional culttare, with the result that his disci¬ 
pline offhrs One of the most effective ways of 
stadyix^ different naticaial cultures at the vari- 
CI3S stages in their <fevel<^xaent* 

As the term **CoBparative literature*' suggests, 
the essence of its method is cooparison. Ihe works 
concerned or the literary movements examined most 
belong to different national literatures. A critic 
%dio sets the wcads of Spenser over against those 
of Riineas Fletcher in order to make a rhetorical 
point or the better to see the distinctive quali¬ 
ties of e^h poet, uses a method of conparison. 

Yet his study «^aD3xyt properly be called compare 
tive literature. On the other hand a coK^jarison of 
Ariosto's Orlando Furioso with fhe Faerie Queene 
fhlls IMo this categoryV In other words, the dis- 
eiplixie <teals with literature only in its inter- 
laational relatioaaships. 


Granted this limitation, the important question 
becomes, "What does a scholar expect to learn from 
these comparisons?*’ After discovering the main 
differences in the midst of the similarities of 
the two or more works under scrutiny, he seeks to 
explain them, first in terms of the si^ial, intel¬ 
lectual and artistic ccsnventions and traditions of 
the nation to which the author belongs. But after 
many apparently original characteristics of the 
works under examination have been thus accounted 
for, there will always remain a residue of charac¬ 
teristics large or small. These qualities can be 
safely taken as products of the original genius of 
the author. For example, when a critic has dis¬ 
covered the main departures in Shakespeare's son¬ 
nets from the Ifetrarchan conventions, he seeks to 
determine how many are due to English and, more 
specifically^ Elizabethan traditions of sonneteer¬ 
ing, such> for example, as the peculiar relation 
of poet to noble patron, which incidentally was 
based on the social and economic situation of both 
parties concerned. Only after such preliminary 
study will the critic be in a position to knew 
what Shakespeare's poetic achievements in his col¬ 
lection of sonnets really were. 

A student of coir^arative literature thus eventu¬ 
ally arrives at aesthetic criticism and by a thor¬ 
oughly safe route. Ife is in no danger of exclaim¬ 
ing "Isn't that Shakespeare at his best!" of a 
j^ase lifted bodily frem, let us say, Plutarch^s 
Lives^ To be sure, your modern aesthetic critic 
would not be abashed by such a mistake^ To him a 
finished work of art is a cai^lete indivisible 
whole upon which he can practice his stereotyped 
and repetitious form of analysis. After it has 
once been put into final form, he does not care 
whether it is a conglwerate of second-hand mate¬ 
rials or "fire-new” fresa the brain of its creator. 
In either case it will serve equally well as a 
whetstone for his aesthetic ingenuity. But peace 
to all such! Their criticism is not so much a form 
of understanding as an opportimity for display and 
self-indulgence. 

Comparative literature enriches loany kinds of 
literary study besides aesthetic criticism. For ex¬ 
ample, it often serves as an adjungt to old-fash¬ 
ioned source study. Scholars now find the discovery 
of the material source of a given work of little 
importance in itself, l^jch more significant is a 
description of the various traditions to which it 
belongs. But a piece which an author has demon¬ 
strably imitated, or one occupying appraximtejy 
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the same place in a tradition, is one with which 
.his own creation can be compared to advantage. The 
resemblances between two such works cannot be ac¬ 
cidental, nor can a thoroxigh analysis of the dif¬ 
ferences between them fail to result in a disco^^- 
ery of the destructive qualities of each* 

Some historians of ideas also bring to their aid 
the methods of ctoparative literature* Only inept 
practitioners of this popular form of criticism 
write as though the ideas with which they deal 
lived a life of their own in the undisturbed se¬ 
renity of Epicurean gods. Only the inexpert among 
them seem to believe that ideas descend now and 
then frcan this quiet region to breathe life into 
this or that piece of literature and then soar 
aloft again to the Platonic super-world which is 
their latural habitat. Ideas live their lives in 
the works which they animate. As a matter of fact, 
the form of a poem or a play is largely determined 
by the nature of the ideas which inform it, just 
as the nature of ideas is greatly influenced by 
the type and form of the work with which they 
are united. Hence a comparison of two pieces 
of litersxire informed by the same or a similar 
idea will often lead to a new insight into the 
distinctive virtues of both works. Professor 
Theodore Spencer has skillfully combined the 
methods of ccanparative literature with those of 
the history of ideas in his recent volume, Shake¬ 


speare and the Mature of Man, In it be shows how 
typical Renaissance conflicts 6f ideas first ap¬ 
pearing in Italian and French literature assumed 
new and exciting forms in Shakespeare *s great 
tragedies. 

There is final reason for believing that the fu¬ 
ture of scholarsiiip in Comparative literature is 
immense. It treats literature as one of the hunan- 
ities and so assumes that great books bear a vital 
relationship to every important aspect of human 
life in the time in which they were written. It 
turns away fran the aesthete ^s notion that a work 
of literature is a device through which the adept 
can take private delight in the wrapt contempla¬ 
tion of significant foniir It assumes that a piece 
of literature comes out of the human life of a 
bygone age and for this reason can return to hu¬ 
man life at the present day with undiminished pow¬ 
ers of instruction and refreshment. This has been 
the belief of all the humanists throughout the 
ages. It is because of this conviction that lit¬ 
erature has always held so honorable a place in 
education and other forms of civilized activity. 
And only if literature retains this view of its 
service to mankind and widens it by a vision of 
the international aspects of its life — only then 
can great books play their traditional role of en¬ 
lightenment in the brave new world that must rise 
out of the ruins of the war. 


TECHNOLOGY IS NOT ENOUGH 
By William S, Lynch 

Directorj Divisictn of Huinanities 
Cooper Union, New York City 


Liberal education in wartime has been subject 
to more questioning than almost any other type of 
current human endeavor. Attacks on its usefulness 
have varied from the ha.Tsh editorializing of those 
who see it as "a dallying with Elizabethan poetry 
or the Homeric epics while civilization is at 
stake** to those intellectual Quislings who would 
preserve it only for the morally and physically 
unfit. In the light of these facts, the record 
and experience of teachers in American colleges of 
technology may be of interest to readers of the 

There is no disput^mg that ours is an age of 
technology, and that this is a war of technology. 
The engineer is the man of the hour as much as is 
the soldier. This war has been called an engi¬ 
neer's war, and when at last the fighting is over 
it will be the engineer who will be called upon to 
implement the freedom from fear and the freedon 


from want. It will also be his Job” to mine the 
Andes, to control the Yangtze, to rebuild Greece, 
and to break down permanently the physical bar¬ 
riers that have isolated most of the world frc»n 
the fellowship that all mankiixi instinctively de¬ 
sires. 

Even before the war, the engineerprominence 
in society was increasing. Our current reliance 
upon him (and this is to be noted in- the Special 
position the engineering school holds in the war 
effort, and in the new emphasis on technological 
studies in college and university) is merely the 
quickening of a trend that was already recognizing 
our essential need for his services. His educatioi:^ 
then, takes on a peculiar importance both to so¬ 
ciety and to him. 

For well over a decade, American engineering 
colleges have been extremely uneasy about the 
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rarrow, highly technical training given to their 
uofergraduates^ Specialization had clearly becotne 
a mtional trait greatly admired and apparently 
necessary in a mass society* Bat the very complex¬ 
ities that justified this specialization have de¬ 
manded a bhoad background for survival aimong them* 
For besides his technical proficiency, the Ameri¬ 
can engineer has discovered that he must be also a 
citizen, a father, a friend, and that like every- 
cfiie else be cannot escape being an individual. 
Despite his bias for the mechanical and the util¬ 
itarian, he has not been able to deny the human 
need which is his — the instiiKit for purposeful 
living and the ancient delight in expression and 
creation. Too often he has interpreted these as 
mere social channels to svccess, and so like 
thousands of others of his countrymen has suc^ 
embed to Dale Carnegie and searched for short¬ 
cuts to professional acclaim .through joining the 
Book-of-the--lfaith--Club and building Pive-Foot 
Si^lves* 

And yet, it is not generally remembered, the 
Humanities have something of a tradition in tech¬ 
nical education. English and literature can claim 
a Icng-established place in the curricula of 
American engineering schools. In an article en¬ 
titled "English in Engineering Curricula,” Ray 
Palmer Baker has pointed out that from the be— 
ginning rhetoric and compos it icai were allotted a 
place in the curriculum at Rensselaer* This was 
the first of American engineering schools, 
founded in 1824, and it has influenced other 
similar schools to this day. Besides rhetoric 
and ccGiposition, public speaking and literature 
came to be associated with engiiBering educa¬ 
tion. As early as 1855 Rensselaer had a Profes¬ 
sor of Er^lish, the first in American colleges 
of engineering and cm of the first in the 
Uhited States. 

But during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the first decades of the twentieth, 
mn technical demands tended to crowd from the 
technical institutions the modest attention to 
the liberal studies that enlightened founders 
ai3d early administrators had urged. In a period 
in which the exact sciences everywhere were tak¬ 
ing to themselves virtues and discipliiKS that 
were not always truly theirs, and during which in 
the United States especially, the pragmatic and 
utilitarian were accorded the highest values, the 
engineer and his teacher saw themselves only as 
mest>ers of that class which Comte had foretold 
waild "without doubt, constitute the direct and 
necessary instrument of coalition between iren of 
science and indtistrialists by which alone the 
new social order can canmenee.” Science aixi 


indxBtry apparently did not want the h-umanities. 
The engineer became a "practical man," a man of 
action, too busy building bridges, railroads, and 
blast furnaces to find time for grannatica and 
philosophy. His studies had to be limited to the 
physical and exact sciences. Only an occasional 
eccentric found delight in translating an ancient 
treatise on mining from Latin into English, but 
that marked him as unusual — in fact it made him 
presidential material. 

The Fii»st World War and the events after it 
made the engineer pause (as did the members of 
every other profession and class) for consider¬ 
able self-examination. With new social and civic 
responsibilities, he discovered that technical 
proficiency was not enough — that even in the 
competitive world of industry, the man who lived 
happily with books, ideas, thoughts could be a 
better engineer and a more desirable associate. 

As important as the practical interpretation he 
began placing on the limitations of the education 
he had received, was the constant reexamination of 
engineering curricrula that was being made by alerf 
engineering educators at the same time. The So¬ 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
founded in 1893, led in the slew and difficult ef¬ 
fort to find a place for the Himanities which had 
been crowded Cut. Prom the broadest point of view 
this was a part of the interwar trend in American 
education. 

In 1923, under the direction of W.E.. Wickenden, 
the SFEE began its monumental Report of the In¬ 
vestigation of Engineering Education. A' polling o 
graduates and teachers showed a strong belief tha 
"so-called cultural" studies should constitute a 
definite part of undergraduate engineering cur¬ 
ricula. Seventy-eight percent of the teachers an¬ 
swered "Yes" to the guestion, "Should subjects of 
purely cultiiral value be required in engineering 
curricula?" All except about 14% of the ei^ineeri 
gradxaates stated that cultural studies are, in 
their opinion, of sufficient value to warrant the 
inclusion. I miight add that to the majority "cul¬ 
tural studies" meant literature axKi history. 

Itoe recently the English Committee of the SEES 
found a preponderance of opinion in favor of inpl 
ing literature in the engineering curriculum. In 
section of its repoi^t devoted to Literature in En 
neering Colleges, J.L*Vaughan reports that "the 
sensus is that literature should be studied becau 
tt (1) teaches a student to read with understand!* 
appreciation, and enjoyment; (2) broadens his in* 
tellectual horizon and breaks the stranglehold of 
the present; (3) helps him to use hi s leisure tii* 
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to greater advantage; (4) encourages him to form 
good reading habits and develop a clear, even ele¬ 
gant, style; and (5) enables him to attain an ac¬ 
ceptable cultural level*” 

The su33Tmary of opinions of engineers and engi¬ 
neering educators about the best type of litera-.- 
ture course for engineers is also included in the 
report: ”{1) Literature courses in an engineering 
school should be general and inspirational rather 
than critical; (2) A careful selection from the 
best writers is better than a narrowly specialized 
course in one type or period; (3) Engineering stu¬ 
dents will probably read more if the course in 
literature emphasizes material chosen from science 
and engineering; (4) The aim of every literature 
course should be to teach the student to read in 
the broadest meaning of the word.” 

In actual practice the type of literature course 
given in technical schools varies widely^ Courses 
range fran the cohventional survey of English lit¬ 
erature to "great masterpieces”; from courses in 
contemporary drama to ones that are designed to 
acguiaint the student with a "broad outline of 
man*s knowledge." The current trend seems quite 
markedly in the direction of emphasis on the hu- 
rranities as a whole instead of on English or Amer¬ 
ican surveys* 

Today literature has won an accepted place for 
itself in the curricula of American engineering 
education. The definition of literature has been 
expanded to include almost any approach to non¬ 
technical, non-tnathematical, non-scientific ideas* 
ifore and more the term "Itonanities" is ccsaing into 
common use, and teachers of English and literature 
are the ones who bear the responsibility to widen 
as well as deepen the c\iltxiral background of the 
engineer. 

In a sense, the presence of the Humanities in 
engineering education reached unquestioned accept¬ 
ance when the Cmmittee on Aims and Scopes of En¬ 
gineering Education declared that, along with the 
scientific-technical stem of an engineer *s educa¬ 
tion, shculd go an equally important humanistic- 
social #ne, and that included in its aiuts should 
be*: "Onderstcinding of the evolution of the social 
organizaticn within which we live and of the in¬ 
fluence of science and engineering on its develcp- 
ment;” as well as "Acquaintance with scane of the 
great masterpieces ff literature and an under¬ 
standing of their setting in and influence upon 
civilization." 

And now in the ciirrent military emergency, there 
is every reason to ret-affirm the belief that the 


Humanities must maintain the recognition they have 
won* There is a nice irony in the appeal of 
teachers involved in the education of technol¬ 
ogists to colleagues in liberal arts colleges to 
hold fast their bastions and to insist on every 
occasion that they are not ivory tower dwellers 
above the battle. 

Prom any intelligent point of viev/, the writer 
and teacher, the literary scholar and historian, 
the keepers of books and the man of letters must 
be allowed to broaden the view and deepen the per¬ 
ception of youth. Let them draw conviction from 
President Roosevelt's statement to librarians: "In 
your charge is the living record of all that man 
has accomplished in the long labor of liberty. By 
keeping that record always before the ^es of the 
American people you give them renewed strength in 
their struggles against the dark backwash of tyr¬ 
anny. ” If military exigency causes them to doubt, 
let them recall the words of Charles de Gaulle, 
"There has been no illustrious captain who did not 
possess taste and a feeling for the heritage of 
the himan mind. At the root of Alexander's vic¬ 
tories one will always find Aristotle." 

Literature and the other humanities have always 
been functional, although they deal with intang¬ 
ibles and abstractions that cannot always be meas¬ 
ured with slide rules or reduced to formulas* Mil¬ 
itary men and administrators must possess what 
they contain to assess properly the national and 
global problems they face. Whatever plan is 
adopted for reconstruction after the war, it must 
be based upon a cultural fusion of the world's hu¬ 
man beings. Those who must devise the plan, and 
those who must approve it will not get far if 
their intellectual and spiritual equipment in- 
cltides no kncwledge of the values and hopes 
which all people have expressed in lan¬ 

guage and art, in their folklore and customs, in 
their political ideals and their personal phil¬ 
osophies* 

As important to us all as the political and so¬ 
cial insight to be gained frm the Humanities, is 
the personal solace and faith in men which technol¬ 
ogist and layman alike need to escape the dehuman¬ 
izing effect of things- Smm day the world must 
try again t4 achieve a sense ff ecOTBon humanity 
and mutual deference. It must win a security that 
will be more than econcwiic and military. That day 
will come «aly when more of us learn to value 
what our fellfws have cherisl^d and continue to 
cherish — the little things aijd the big ones, 
the things that make a man laugh and the things 
that fill him with terror, his homely delights and 
his awful gods* 
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TO ALL STUDENTS OF LITERATURE 

By Georie ParPs 

Chairman, College Section, NOTE 


In devoting itself to Comparative Literature in 
this Meuis-Letter and otfc^r prefects, the National 
Council of Teachers of English does not claim pre— 
enptive rights in this discipline. The fact is that 
all of us who teach Literature are "comparatists" 
willy nilly, no matter what label we happen to bear. 
The Modern language Association and other scholarly 
societies offer us a meeting-place where we gather 
as scholars; but when we gather as teachers we have 
no such focus. As teacl:^rs of English therefore we 
invite the teachers of other literatures to join 


with us in whatever we can or should do. 

We shall all be expected more and more to teach 
not € literature, but Literature. And the whole 
world of Literature, the Bible, the Classics, and 
the Oriental literatures may enter our classroom 
and our study. Hew can we mobilize our resources 
so that we may work in something better than a 
merely amateur and impressionistic fashion? That 
is perhaps the main problem which confronts Las as 
teachers today, and our Cemnittee will welcome your 
several contributions to its solution. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OP TEE EAST AND VEST ASSOCIATION 


There exist today in the United States at least 
a sccre of intercultiaral education agencies. Some 
of them are private. Others are sponsored by for¬ 
eign goveriaments. Jfeny of these agencies are pub¬ 
lishing excellent bibliographies and educational 
materials. But busy teacheis and librarians are 
too often uninformed about their existence. Ctie 
service this Seras-Letter hopes to give its readers 
is that of indicating as frequently as possible 
the activities and publications of those agencies 
whose work is knc3wn to be excellent and without 
taint of pre^ganda. 

Readers who may be interested in Miss Pearl S. 
BQck*s ccHitribution to this number of the Ifews- 
Letter will find in the East and West Association, 
40 East 49th Street, New York City, of which she 
is the founder and president, a sourte of rich in¬ 
formation and advice regarding Oiental materials^ 

A section in the monthly magazine Asia and the 
Americas is devoted to the activities of the Asso- 
ciatiem. Miss Constance Vfede, directcar of informa¬ 
tion service, has sent us the following details 
regarding bulletins new available at cost: The ?eo- 
ple of China {30^} and The People of India {400)* 
iKtiHDductory guides to the people: who they aire. 


how they live, what they like, what they are 
thinking. Written for the secondary and adult 
levels. Carefully prepared text on such topics as 
daily life, earning a living, attitudes toward 
life, religion, recreation, arts and crafts, lit- 
eratui»e, music, science, history, national heroes, 
political structure, leading personalities* Each 
section is followed by suggested topics for fur¬ 
ther investigation and, wherever possible, by the 
names of cue or two recommended books. Bibliog¬ 
raphy Series: ifhat to Read about China; Vhat to 
Read about India; ¥hat to Read about the Philip¬ 
pines; What to Read about the Fear East; and sup¬ 
plementary bibliegraphies an the Near East: Tur^ 
key ( 10 ^); ^RyP^ (100) \ I^OrU, Iraq and Afghanis¬ 
tan (150); Arabian Peninsula, Palestine, Syria 
and the Lebanon These annotated bibliog¬ 

raphies contain in addition biographical data on 
the authors of books listed. The China, India 
and Near East series ccanprise eight lists es¬ 
pecially selected for varioLis groups: General 
(200); Armed Forces Business Men (100); 

College Students (15^); High School Students 
(100); labor (10^); Popular (10^); Woman^s 
Clubs The Philippine series is: General 

(15^); all others (each, 10^). 
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WHAT THE COLLEGES ARE DOING 
By Thomas F. Dunn 

Chairman, Department of English, Brake University 
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Two complex sets of factors determine the curric¬ 
ula of American colleges and universities today. 

The first of these is the world situation, with 
the war needs of a nation demanding changes in es¬ 
tablished curricula and with the immediate clien¬ 
tele of an institution exerting various subtle 
pressures upon it. The second is intramural, con¬ 
sisting of administration-faculty orientation and 
the training of instructors on the staff. The re¬ 
cent record of comparative literature study in the 
American college reflects fully the wide range of 
factors which have been favorable to its develop¬ 
ment. The familiar story of one man who struggles 
against general apathy within an institution still 
persists- But the ciirrent world conflict has 
aroused in many schools interest ixi the general 
humanities, in world literature, and in the new 
demands of our day. 

War and the needs of post-war educational re¬ 
construction have given peculiar emphasis to the 
"comparative” disciplines. Whatever may have been 
the academic objectiars to such studies in the 
past, the present emergency, v/hieh is no respect¬ 
er of vested academic interests or even of the 
wise caution of scholars, has already brought 
many cxn?ricular changes. That some may be ill- 
advised and will last only for the duration is to 
be expected. That others will bring lasting bene¬ 
fits may be confidentally hoped for. For teachers 
of literature, the outstanding change may in the 
long run be the relating of literature itself to 
other fields of cultxiral history, such as the 
Pins Arts and >teic, Philosophy and Religion. The 
Humanities Survey seems destined to become an in¬ 
creasingly important part of the uniergraduate 
curriculum. The study of literature in its inter¬ 
national relations, however, would appear to be 
no less important ai^, given the benefit of 
sound scholarly direction, may ultimately become 
the basic ”#rientatioE” course of the colleges. 

Reports fran representative colleges and uni¬ 
versities of the nation clearly indicate the 
trend. Maiy institutions in the Middlewest, a re¬ 
gion notoriously isolationist in its sympathies, 
are today undertaking some of the most signifi¬ 
cant curricular changes. Wartime expansion of 
offerings in foreign languages are happily aiding 
the extension of courses in comparative litera¬ 
ture. The universities of Purdue and Indiana are 
excellent cases in point. At both these institu¬ 
tions Pertuguese was offered this year fer the 


first time, with good attendance. Professor Karl 
Vogelin's course in Turkish at Indiana was en¬ 
rolled to the limit. The wartime demand for lan¬ 
guages, particularly enemy languages, is the re¬ 
sult of military necessity. Not so the action of 
the faculty War Comniittee appointed at Purdue by 
Professor H.L. Creek, Chairman of the Department 
of English and Speech, tO‘consider what changes 
should be made in the curriculum. Its principal 
recommendation was that offerings in comparative 
literature be expanded. In particular it recom¬ 
mended that ”a course in world backgrouixis be es¬ 
tablished and administered by the Departments of 
English, History, Economics and Government. Siich 
a course, by its emphasis on the political, eco¬ 
nomic, and literary trends of the past twenty-five 
years, might indicate possible futiore conditions 
which would make a more stable and peaceful 
world." The Ccanmittee cautioned, however, against 
the repetition of the "War Aims” courses of 
1917-19 and urged rather an analysis of back¬ 
grounds for international understanding. 

At Drake University, with the establishment of a 
new and forward-looking administration, consider¬ 
able planning is also under way. A major with con¬ 
centration on American Literature closely inte¬ 
grated with English Literature has been establishe- 
Furthermore, courses in Greek and latin Literature 
in translation, as well as in the masterpieces of 
German, French, and Spanish literatures in Eng¬ 
lish have been introduced. Courses in Par Eastern 
and South American History are also offered. 

In forthcoming numbers of the Ifews-Letter, furth 
curricular developments in widely scattered col^ 
leges will be treated as news. The Committee on 
Canparative Literature in no way presumes to pass 
judgment on the value of courses offered in differ- 
ing types of American colleges. In many institution 
faculty committees have been charged with the task 
of studying the possibilities ©f World Literature 
and Comparative Literatxire courses, in sane in¬ 
stances placing no less stress on-them than on the 
adjustments demanded by Army and Navy programs. 

All action taken by such conmittees will doubtless 
be determined by the needs and resources of the 
institutions involved* The Cemmittee simply as¬ 
sumes that the changes being made in the curricula 
of American colleges and in the ways of thinliing 

about the Humanities are prophetic of new things 
to come, and that readers of this bulletin will 
welcome authentic reports about them. 
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TEE IMPORTANCE OP KNOWING TEE LITERATURE 
OP TEE OTHER AMERICAS 
By Charles i* Thomson 

Chief, Divisioai of Cultm^l Relaticscs 
U. S. Departiaent of State 

A book most be read in the original language if it is to be evaluated properly, or even ct3i!5)rebended 
fully in Style and treatioent as well as in si&stance. A translation is at best a substitute; but since 
few Americans can read with perfect \3nderstanding the four languages of America, translation does 
bridge a literary gulf across which, pending our acquisition of the other tongues, there is no other 
passages 

Two years ago, in April, l9il, at the First Inter-^American Vfe'iters Ccaiference of the University of 
B^rbo Rico, Ernesto Montenegro of Chile delivered a memorable address on The Ii^portance of the Trans¬ 
lator in Literary delations anong the 4nericas» Translation, he asserted, is an act of faith, through 
which culture is made imiversal. At the same time, he pointed out that author and reader alike find 
one of their worst enemies in the enthusiastic translator who has zeal, energy, devotion - everything 
but an adequate knowledge of the language that he translates • 

Cte excellent reason for reading the literature of the other American republics in tianslatioa is to 
learn more about our neighbors. A still better reason is to learn more about ourselves, ferhaps the 
most significant, ai3d certainly the most strikingly constant element in the literature of the Americas 
today, whether written in Spanish cr English or French or Part\jgi»se, is its imistence upon the Ameri¬ 
can point of view, its fervent faith that there is an American point of view. The concept of literattire 
in this hemisphere as being the expression of free peoples breathing free air has been voiced eloquent¬ 
ly of late by writers in cur several countries and cur several languages, from Archibald Ifecleish to 
Jorge Zalamea, and from So Biulo to San Francisco. 

Literature throughotit the Americas today expresses not only the writers * consciousness of Aiosrica 
but also his sense of responsibility toward America. 

"•Ihe house of freedom is the only cne that inspires and fully satisfies the American vdsther of 
Iforth cr Southj** the Colofflbian historian, German Arciniegas, declared recently. '*The writings of 
George Vfeshington should be read by Colonbians not as foreign history but as part of their own story, 
just as it is to be hoped that North Americans will be interested in reading tte letters of Bolivar 
and Santander as documents in their own country’s histcry. This is a viewpoint essential to laaintain- 
ing a unim now mere than ever indispensable.” 

The IBruguayan poet, Ikmlio Qribe, a visitor to the United States a few months since, expressed this 
filing of cxaitinental solidarity and mutual awareiiess in lines that may be rendered: 

A lettCT in a vast scattered alphabet is each lofty racuntain peak. 

On, brothers of the North, only together can we discover what they spell! 

Only last month, in the Mexican literary review, Cuademos Americanos, a great American writer, Jorge 
Carrera Andrade of Ectador, declared that exae of the most important characteristics of writing in our 
hemisphere and in air time is ”a strong current of xmiversalism,« though a universalism, he ac^, that 
does not erolude regional variations, b^ rather, "preserves the variety within hamri unity," 

"The new man of America," says Carrera Andrade, "recognizes as his first mission the spiritual dis- 
oi his native continent." 

At tbe Inter-Aaerican Vft'iters Conference in Puerto Rico already referred to, Archibald ifecleish 
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of Ih» American VriUrs f^orld^ in wcsrds that the conference inade its own by uirniimous 

resolutim: 

writers of ti^ four Asericas - writers to whom the problem of the New World is a known and 
a fbmiliar problem - may perteps undertal^ this labca? [of interpreting the world of our time] more 
willingly, ani accanpUsh it with greater courage, than other writers will in other countries. It 
seeBS to me c<SQceivable, in other words, that the long apprenticeship of the Americas, the centuries 
of labcsr ard the fierce defeats, may perhaps end new in such a literature - so strong^ so boldly 
knowing, so perfect in its time - that others who ccarte after us will say th^t the labor was the pro¬ 
logue to a noble art, and all the pain worth bearii^.” 

We cannot afford to remain unacquainted with axsy of the four phases of that literature, all of 
which will be so much our own. Ihe doorway is translation, and the door must be opened wide-* 


LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH TRANSUTION 

By Aniel Flores 

Pan Air^rican Ikiion 


Until recently the study of the literatures of the twenty Latin American republics was relegated 
to the Spanish departments of a few colleges and universities. With the present-day "re-discovery" 
of America, Itorth and South, it is reasonable to expect that these literatures will be included 
within tbe scope of COB^jarative Literature departments as well. While it is true that most of the 
latin American "classics" are not available in English, still there are at this moment enough texts 
to give the student of world literature a fair idea of Latin America’s literary contribution. A plan 
is new beii^ drawn tqp by the International Institute of Ibero-American Literature for the publica¬ 
tion of a set of bexAs of Latin American Classics in English Translation. 

Use follcwmg are a few suggestions from the ever-growing body of works in the field of Latin 
Amerie^ literatxire. 


fi; SIBLIOGiAPBISS. JOTes A. Qranier: Latin American Belles Letires in English Translation. A Se- 
Ifictive and Annotated Guide. Published by the Hispanic Pounlatian of the Library of Congress-. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., 1942. 

Concha Rccaero Jaaes and Francisco Aguilerar £atin American Literature References to Material in Eng¬ 
lish Published by the Division of Intellectual Cooferation of the E^n Anerican Union, Washington, 


Division of Intellectual Cooperaticn of the Pan Aaerican Unioh often brings 
African books in Bi^lish trarelation. 


out lists of iatin 


OP llliums, Ihe easiest boc& to handle is in Outline Bistory ,/ Spanish AnerUen 

rf!"" T ^ Instituto Internacional de Literature Iberoainericana 

^ A. le,s«rd, J*>hn T. Reid, John E. Englekirlc 

and John A. Crow, (ifev York: Pv S. Crofts & Co., 1941 .) » • B 

ttfe On^ine^ be supplemented by the foilwing: Alfied Coester: the Literary Bistory of Spanish 

^ ^ - Spanish Aueri-j:. /iterature 

k. ^ Brazilian Literature {!few York: ia«^f, iggzU Arturo Totres-Rioseco: 

The Eptc of Latin imerscan literature (Nsw York' Oeford University Press, 1942). 

Angel Flores and Dudley Poore, contains four mi- 
arf fou^n novelettes and short stes-ies. An illuminating iatroductiS^by KhtterLe 
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other afithologies worth knowing: Alice Stone Blackwell: Scute Spanish-imerican Poets (Itoiversity of 
Ftennsylvania Press, 1937, 2ni ed. )• G. Dunias Craig: The Modernist Trend in Spanish-Anerican Poetry 
^University of California Press, 1964). Waldo Prank: tales f^om the Argentine (New York: Farrar 4 
Rinehart, 1930). Isaac Goldberg: Brazilian Tales (Boston: Pour Seas Co., 19E0). E. C. Hills: The 
Odes of Bello, Olnedo and Eeredia (New York: Putnam, 1920). 

/■«/) A PEV ^CLASSICS** IV EVGLISE TRAVSLATIOV: The Itching Patrot, a picaresque story, o^ of the 
earliest navels in Latin American literature, which is still widely read, was written in 1816 by 
the Ifexican pcet and pamphleteer, Jcs^ J. Fernandez de Lizardi. Translated by i&therine Anne Porter 

(Ifew York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942). 

The Slaughter Bouse, a novelette satirizing the political reaction at the time of the Dictator 
Rosas, was written by the Argentine poet, Esteban Echeverrla in 1840. Translated by Angel Plores. 
(The New Jfexico Quarterly Review, November, 1942.) 

The Gaucho Martin Fierro, epic poem, folkloric and racy, written by the Argentine poet, Jos§ 
HemAniez in 1872-79? Translated by Walter Oven. (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1908. ) 

The Motives of Forte vs, long essay on the art of living, by the Urxiguayan philosopher, Jos§ E. 

Rod6. Written in 1909. Translated by Angel Flores* (New York: Brentano’s, 1929.) 

(5) EIGST OUTSTAFDUG COFTEMPOKARY WORKS OF FICTIOS: Giro Alegrla*s prize-novel of fferu. Broad 
and Alien Is the World (New York: Farrar & Rineiiart, 1941). l^iano Azuela»s novel of the Ifexi- 
can revolution, The Underdoes (New York: Brentano's, 1929). R&milo Gallegos’ passionate novel 
with a Venezuelan settii^. Dona Barbara (New York: P. Smith, 1901). Ricardo GCuraldes’ novel of 
Argentine gaucho life, Don Segvndo Scmbra (New York: Farrar (Sc Rinehart, 1935). Miguel Angel 
l^niniez^ novel of the Indians of the Mexican Pacific coast, Fayar (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1941). HOTacio Quiroga’s Uruguayan stories of the jungle. South American Jungle Tales (New York: 
Dodd, Ifead, 1940, new ed. ).* Jos§ E. Rivera’s novel of the rubber plantations in Colombia, The 
fortex (Ifew York: Putnam, 1905). Srico Verissimo’s sophisticated Brazilian novel. Crossroads 
(New York: ^fecmillan, 1943). 

(6) PERIODICALS IF EFOLISH DEALIFG IF PART WITH LATIF AMERICAF LITERATURE: Panorama, A Record 
of Inter-American Cultural Events, published by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Ffetn American Utiion, Washington, D. C. 

The Inter-Anerican (a monthly magazine). National Press Building 1200, Washington, D* C. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

We wish to thank our subscribers for their supports This Fews-Letter was launched in spite of war¬ 
time conditioiffi^ The audacious decision is readily explained. The first reason was the belief that 
every effort should be made at this time to demonstrate the usefulness of "comparative” studies in a 
world of incireasingly inter-dependent peoples. The second was the conviction that teachers must new 
prepare for the great tasks of post-war educational reconstruction. Our chief regret is that we have 
insxifficient space for all the excellent articles we can seexare, and for news of work in progress 
which reveals the high courage and perseverance of both scholars and tesu:hers* Subscribers have al¬ 
ready paid us the campliment of sending material for publication. Our limited space precludes pub¬ 
lishing long essays* We shall, however, attempt to find publishing outlets for them and then announce 
their appearance in our pages. The greatest help our frieiids can render now is to interest friends in 
subscribing to the Fern-Letter,, This would enable us to increase the pages in each number. No less 
enc*3Uraging would be letters frexn readers which may confirm the belief that many colleagues sympathize 
with our purpofies^. Pjease let us know vdxat you would like to read in these pages. 
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TEE PRINCETON PROGRAM OP STEDY IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

By ¥illard Thorp 

Princeton University 

Princeton Program of Study in American Civilization is one of many similar programs which 
have recently been instituted in various colleges of the country* The emergence of this kind of 
divisi<aial> cooperative study in the American field indicates a desire to make sure that students 
should henceforth leave college with a clear understaixiing of the traditions of the society in which 
they live* As President Dodds said of students of the present generation, at the time the Program 
was inaugurated: ”Par them, life after college may mean that, although they are earning their living 
in America, ttey are trying to live by traditions alien to this soil. Moreover, they may be imaware 
that American ideas have profoundly influenced the course of modern history of other nations, ani 
that this influerce is bound to increase as we discharge our growing international obligations.” 

To remedy this situation, so far as Princeton is concerned, our Program aims to make its students 
aware of four significant develq^anents in American history: the ways in which ideas and institutions 
criginating in Europe have been transferred to this continent; the processes by which these ideas 
and institirticHis have been modified aid adapted to cur needs; the sources and character of the 
uniqiae contributions which this nation has made to world civilization; and finally, the influence 
which these contributions have exerted abroad. 


Briefly, the scheme of organization of the Program is as follows; A student enters the progran at 
the time viien he is admitted to one of the six cooperating departments: History, Politics, Econtanics, 
Art, English, and ailosophy. He follows the regular program of study of his department, concentrat¬ 
ing on the American aspects of its discipline to the extent the department prescribes. Under the 
siqiervisian of his department’s representative on the canmittee (who is also his departnental st^r- 
visQT), the student writes his thesis — on an American subject. It is also required that he shall 
take during his last two years at least four courses in the American field. These courses must rep¬ 
resent, severely, the follwing approaches to the subject: historical, institutional, philosophical, 
1 rary or artistic. As a senior, the student participates, throughout his last year, in the ses- 

^ possible s». problem of 

'Z = cooperative type of study. Eaob mettog is de- 

.“1 i*"-. “i each sthdeat Is re- 

spcnsible for the introduction of materials, some of which have been prepared by all the students 

alohe. Ih this way the stuleht Is able to eSSTthS sSiSLS^atolad 

a 1 er,rth°‘ ““ ~ S ” 

wci of the oeofeieaee as a vht£!'j«^sS^rof‘tS^ a which he syathesizes am interprets the 

Racial and National Gro^ on African Civn?l+f f ^ ^en "The Impact of 

sociological, ecanomic, and political effects of this^^aS^ ^ first terit^ the 

study was directed to the influence on the shanind of ^ the second term, the 

philosophy. ^i^nce on the shaping of American literature, art, religica^ and 

-^d^To ^ learn-hos, the worh of the 

readii^ for mmth was "mianalism in a ^ was systematized. The 

reading accoB^jlished, each student selected a special ^ ^ Literature." With this background 
G.«^. The French ^ture iTfew SeST /Tw """ J^-nsylvania 

Mteraiy Exploitation of the CMW 

Gothic Revival, Naturalism in Amarican Literature A Neo-Classicism in Art, The 

noticed. Of coarse, that theset^iL Past-Impressionism. It will be 

trotive and representative, and S fbriih naterialfS^^he^ • intended to be illus- 

this area of stuJy. Here, as was the case wUh Sf the discussion of fhndanental problems in 
students were forced, of necessity, to do a considerahi^ -topics of this year’s Ccaiference, the 
Of these problems hare been adeqJlel^ since v;ry few 
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TOWARD A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
By Georie B, Parks 

Qxieens College 

The following notes represent the beginning of onr attempt to plan a guide to canparative and 
"world” literature. We believe that this guide should first of all be of use to college teachers 
whose teaching or study must cross national boundaries. Supposing a person trained to teach one body 
of literature who now needs to explore another literary region, these notes suggest the first seri* 
ous guides to the new stiady. I present in each case 1) the name of a standard study of the specific 
literature or literary region; 2) the name of a standard work of bibliographical reference, and es¬ 
pecially of reference to translations of the literatuire into English; 3) names of current surveys of 
scholarship in the literature, the number of which seems to increase steadily. The various litera¬ 
tures are classified by countries, by periods, by international relationships (Anglo-French, 
American-Oriental, etc.). 

Many scholars have kindly contributed to the information given here, and I thank them cordially* 
Since I have not limited ir^yself to their infcarmation, they are not responsible for errcars of fact 
or judgment. We shall welcome corrections and additions, as well as advice on the development of this 
first step to a full-^rcwn Guide. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, Infomant, Konrad Cries, Queens College, 

It seems hardly necessary to mention secondary works on this literature* For classical texts in 
English translation, the standard guide is P. Seymour Smith, The Classics in Translation (New York, 
1930). 

For current scholarship. The Yearns Work in Classical Studies is published in England (J. W. 
Arrcwsmith, Bristol); it runs from 1906 to 1939* The more extensive Bursian^s Jaharesbericht ixber 
die Portschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft runs from 1874 to 1907. A wartime sxibstitute 
for these two series may be found in the book reviews in The Classical Weekly, published at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

BIBLICAL LITERATUREp Infomant, John ¥, Plight, Eaverford College, 

Ti^ reccsnmended introductions to Biblical Literature are Julius A. Bewer, Literature of the Old 
Testament (New York, 1933 ed.), Ernest F. Scott, Literature of tte New Testament (New York, 1932). 

An icportant recent survey of Biblical scholarship is contained in The Haverford Symposium on 
Archaeology and the Bible (Haverford, 1938), especially in the chapters on "The Present State of Old 
Testament Studies” and "The Present State of New Testament Studies." Headers of the volume will also 
be interested in the other chapters, which describe the present state of scholarship in Syro- 
Palestinian archeology, the history of writing in the Near East, Anatolian and Hittite, ^fesopotamian 
studies, Arabian, and Egyptian respectively. 

There is no current bibliography of Biblical studies. The nearest Airerican approach to one is 
Hasid^s Index to I^riodicals, published monthly by the Jewish Statistical Bureau (125 Fast 85th St., 
Jfew York), and dealing with Jewish and some non-^wish articles and books. The Journal of Religion, 
published at the University of Chicago, carries a large number of book reviews of Biblical studies. 

MODSRM EUROPEAS LITERATURE, The one atteirpt to do in English a history of western European litera¬ 
ture (post-classical) is the I^riods of European Literature, edited by George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 
1897-1906, 12 vols.}. The series begins with the excellent "The Dark Ages," by W. P. Ker, and ends 
with the general editor *s The Later Nineteenth Century. 

Bibliographies of current scholarship are plentiful. The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies 
has been published in England by the Modern Humanities Research Association sii^e 1930; its latest 
Issue is that for 1937-38- The same association also publishes Wcrk in Progress in the Modern Humani¬ 
ties, of which the 1942 number has Just appeared. It lists more than 5500 scholarly projects under¬ 
taken mainly (in this war number, and the last for the duration) by Americans; perhaps ten percent 
of the projects unmistakably involve comparative literature* The literatures surveyed in both publi- 
^tions of tte MffiA are English, American, Romance, German, Dutch, Scandinavian, Celtic, Slavonic; 

Tbe Yearns Work also includes Ifedieval Latin* 
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Ihe work of American scholars in modern languages and literatiares is listed annually in "The Ameri¬ 
can BibUography" published in the Supplement (Iferch of each year) number of the Publications of the 
Modern language Association. A useful list of scholarly books is published as received in the monthly 
nmribers of Modern language Notes, edited at the Johns Hopkins Itaiversity. 

Books Abroad, published at tte University of CklahOTia since 1927, contains useful reviews of current 
literature in foreign languages. 

IRfBOSIAi ilfSBATSaS, Infomant, John J. Parry, University of Illinois. 

Wac this province of medieval literature, which is represented by a separate group within the MIA, 
the standard secooiary works are; James D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Gottingen, 1963). 
E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain (London, 1967). Edmond Paral, La ligende arthurienne (laris, 1969, 

3 vols.). Howard Jfeynadier, The Arthur of the English Poets (Boston, 1907). 

The first of these items contains a selective bibliography. This has been supplemented by: Jchn J, 
Fhrry and tfergaret Schlauch, A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature, Vol. I, 1922-29 (New 
York, MIA, 1931); Vol. II, 1930-35 (New York, MIA, 1936)- John J. I^rry, [the same] 1930-39, in Modem 
Language Quarterly, June 1940, and annually thereafter. 

A manuscript bibliography of Arthurian Romances in English Translation since 1800 has been done by 
Clark S. Northup and John J. Parry. A bibliography of ifcdern German Arthurian literature is being 
undertaken by W., J. Mulloy and R. J. Doney. 

SSMAISSAlCi hltSRAIORE, Informants, Leicester Bradner, Broum University 

and Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University. 

Hiere is no general history of renaissance literature since Henry Hallam, Introduction- to the Litera¬ 
ture of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenthj and Seventeenth Centuries (1837-39, 4 vols.). An approach 
to it should clearly be made by way of Jakob Burcldiardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance ih Italien {I860), 
and John AddingtcHi Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy (1875-86, 7 vols.; now in the Modern Library). 

In scholarship, a cooperative survey of the state of renaissance studies was begun in 1937' imder 
the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies. The survey chapters have a^pedired separate¬ 
ly in periodicals, as follows: Louis B. Wright, Introduction, in Modem' Language Quarterly, II (1941).. 
Ito C. Allen, Latin Literature, ibid, S. P. Will, French Literature, ibid. J.- G. Kunstmann, German 
Literature, ibid. S. V, larkey and F. R. Jehnson, Science, ibid, D-. P. Lockwood and E. H. Bainton,- 
Classical, and Biblical Scholarship, in Church History, X (1941). R. M. Huber, The Catholic Church, 
ibid. Wilhelm lauck. The German Reformaticn, ibid., IX (1940). J. H. Randall, Jr., and P.> 0. 
Ki-istellep,: aUosophy, in Journal of the History of Ideas, II (1941). Felix Gilbert, Political 
Thecmy, in Suntington Library Quarterly, IV (1941). P. L. Nussbaum, Economic History, in Journal of ‘ 
Mottem History, XIII (1941).' 


A similar survey of Spanish Literature (the work of American scholars only) was dome by Otis H. 
Green in Progress of Ifedieval and Renaissance Studies, XVII (1942). Surveys still to appear cover 
Political Histtfyi. English Literature, Music, and Ifedical Literature. 


A bibliography-of current studies in renaissance literature, which began in Hardin-Craig »s annual 
^y ofj^lish renaissance literature and its continental- backgrounis, and is now done cooperative¬ 
ly by cou^r^ ^ars annually in the April number df Studies in Hulology, published by the Uni- 
JS^^lttS^L Renaissance studies were added in l^o to ft-ofessor Thomon-s Progress of 

{To be CQirtiiiued) 


VHAT THE C0UE6ES ARE DOING 

Bi/ Thomas F. Dunn 

Drake Uhiversitry 


-itm of student interest. The effect of the war < 5 ^ + appears to be no diminu- 

ne effect of the war seems to have posed problenn of teaching personnel- 
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rather than diminishing class enroHrents in scxne institutions. Cireighton University and Russell Sage 
College offer interesting illustrations. At Creighton, Professor Charvat's course in Russian Litera¬ 
ture was laore sxaccessful than his coarse in French Literature in translation. Russell Sage, on the 
other hand, was obliged to drop its course in Russian Literature when the college lost its instruc¬ 
tor, as did Drake. 

In the Middle West, the chief universities with departments of Comparative Literature are Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Washington University* Washington offers a comparative course in the Literature of the 
Renaissance and one in >fedieval Latin that might well be European in scope. A period course in Eight¬ 
eenth Century English Literature is related to the Continental develoj^nents. Indiana seems oriented 
toward work in Literary Oigins and the Polk Tale, with also a course in I^dieval Ranance. Wisconsin 
appears to have tl:^ largest list of offerings, including standard cou3rses in the Middle Ages, Renais¬ 
sance, Rcxnantic era, and modern times. All language departments at Wisconsin are reported to have 
translation courses. The variety of offerings may be indicated by the fact that courses are available 
in Oriental Literature in translatioi, in Viking Literature, in Irish Civilization, and in both Por¬ 
tuguese and Spanish Literature. 

Among state teachers colleges. Professor Cayley of New Jersey S.T.C. at Mcntclair seems to be devel¬ 
oping the most systematic work in Comparative Cultures. His course, ^Contrasting CultU3?es of Today," 
juxtaposes Russia, India, Japan, and Indonesia with England, Germany, and America. He also offers a 
survey course relating World Literature to the Fine Arts. 

Courses in J^terpieces of World Literature are offered at such widely separate and different insti— 
ttitions as Creighton, Duke, Kansas, ffew York State Teachers, Onaha, Ri^sell Sage, and Onion. Arkansas, 
and Khnsas give an introductory coarse in this, but emphasize types. Onaha, again, and Trinity Col¬ 
lege, WashingtoQti, give an Introduction to the Humanities, which seems to be a kind of history of 
ideas illustrated by expressions in art, literature, and philosophy, as Professor Boyce describes the 
Omaha plan. 

Departmental translation courses seem to run high in interest. Greek ranks first at soitb nine 
schools of the saB 5 )ling. Tennessee relates the Greek literature to English and Airerican. Missouri and 
several otliers bulwark the Greek literature with courses in rr^ythology and classical civilization. Mis¬ 
souri, Tufts, and Vanderbilt also offer Latin in translation. 

The relating of foreign literatures to American literature and culture is rapidly attracting the in¬ 
terest of teachers in many iistitutions. For American colleges, this would appear to be cne of the 
developients in "comparative" studies most likely to grow in both popularity and importance. The 
Princetm Program, discussed elsewhere in this number of the Hews-Letter, differs from many other 
American Civilization jai'Ograms in that it gives generous attention to foreign "influences" and to the 
life and literatitte of the "cultural islands" in the United States. The role of the relatively iso¬ 
lated fc 3 reign conniunity in America involves its cultural roots in ti^ honeland and its relation to the 
democratic life of the adopted camtry. The slow diffteion of literary and artistic forms originating 
within the "islands” into the surrounding American culture is a irKwement which has never received ade¬ 
quate study by scholars. That it is also an unusual and effective approach to the study of American 
democratic institutions and life is entirely apparent. 

It is to be expected that tl^ presence of enthusiastic "comparatists" on a college staff in a large 
measure determines the extent to which traditional departmental barriers are bridged. Personal influh- 
ence aj^ars to be an extremely is^jortant factor in the development of cc^irses. Ttere exist, however, 
two types of offerings which seem now to have become standard in many colleges. The first is the Survey 
of World Literature, and the second is the mcare specialized work in the Ccxitinental Eurc^an Drama and 
Novel. 

In fXiture numbers of the Sews-Letter there will appear reports on the history and organization of 
outstanding departments in American colleges. So fhr as the information is obtainable^ we shall also 
attempt to give readers information regarding significant curricular developnents and the syllabi of 
particularly sound courses. 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN GERMANY 
By Rtchard Alewyn 
Queens College 

The term Weltliteratur was coined by Goethe> and the German Hcmnticists as historians. Critics, 
and translators first unveiled the universal panorama of literature of all ages and tcsnguss^ This 
enthusiasm, however, withered away imder the dry sun of nineteenth-century positivism. Literary re¬ 
search emerged and gained academic recognition only as an annex to philology. Riilology was naturally 
organized by languages; literature unnaturally followed. While tte twentieth century saw literary 
histc^y come of age and rid itself of the gioardianship of philology, the division into national lit¬ 
eratures remained. The great rcxnantic concept of world literature was forgotten in the academic 
organizaifion of learning. 

Fortunately sane areas still retain something of the old supernational character, such as the 
Romance, the Classic, the Slavic, and the Oriental literatures. But there are no chairs of world or 
comparative literature at the universities in German-speaking countries. There is therefore no 
scholarship to sail officially under such a flag. A journal, Studien zur Yergleichendzn Literatur-- 
geschichte (1901-1909)» has Icaig ceased to appear. Any lecture in this field that one might occa¬ 
sionally find listed in the catalogue of a German university is likely to spring frcm the initia¬ 
tive of an individual, and to be looked at with apprehension by his colleagues. 

But that comparative literature erooys no official academic status does not, of course, mean that 
the thing does not exist. It would be easy to list a number of German publications which Contain 
valuable contributions to the con^^arative approach. During the last thirty years, moreover, there 
has been aj decided trend away fran the specialization which is still denounced in this country as 
typical German scholarship. Adjacent fields like the history of ideas, history of art, history of 
religion, folklore, sociology, psychology, and philosoj^y have yielded an abundance of new materials 
and new guiding ideas* These disciplines, unlike philolo^, are not enclosed within national boun¬ 
daries, and the younger generation of German literary historians has enthusiastically burst the 
bonds. As a characteristic expression of this younger school, the Dexitsche Vierteljahrsschrift fur 
Literaturwissenschaft xmd Geistesgeschichte was foxmded in 19S3. 

It is iir^>ossible to list the older and younger contributors to comparative literature in our time, 
for the simple reason that most of the prominent literary scholars of German tongue are "cctnpara— 
tists.” I try here to mention only some representative figures. Our knowledge of the pre-literary 
stratm of Gernanic and Celtic tales, legends, and myths, and of their Indo-FJuropean ramifications 
has been widened by the work of such scholars as Joham^s Bolte, Helmut de Boor, Max DeutSchbein, 

>fex Foerster, Andreas Heusler, Johannes Hoops, Gustav Iffibener, Wolfgang Krause, Engen Mogk, Hans 
Naunann, Gxstav Neckel, Friedrich Panzer, Friedrich von der Leyen, Joseph Schick, Hermaim Schneider, 
Franz Rolf Schroder, Samuel Singer, and Robert Stmpfl. A Medievalist cannot help being a ’^coiipara- 
tist.*^ I name, in additicm to mazxy of the aforementicsied, only Hennig Brinkraann, Konrad Burdach, 

Ernst Robert Curtius, Gustav Ehrismann, Paul Lehmann, Friedrich Ranke, Julius Schnictering„ Karl 
Streeter, and Eduard Wechssler. Homani^ts, by the fortunate natxa^re of their subject, are constant¬ 
ly kept aware of the existence of other literatures. Erich Auerbach, Ernst Robert Curtixis, Hugo 
Friedrich, Ifelimit Hatzfeld, Hans Heiss, Bdx^ard von Jan, Viktor Klen^ierer, Fritz Neubei*t, Leonhard 
Olschki, Hugo Spitzer, Kxart Wais, and Karl Vossler three of these are new in this country - have 
more than others contributed to comparative stxjdies^ Canparative psychologies of the French and 
German national characters have been atten^ted by Clemens Lugewski and Eduard Wechssler. The ex¬ 
change of ideas between the western world and the ^ast has found apcstles in the Crientalists - 
■^olf Dyroff and Hans Heinrich Sehaeder and the IiKiologist Heinrich Ximroei?. Classical jhilologists 
and other®, like K^l Borinski, Werner Jaeger, Bdxaard Norden, Hermann Reich have traced tte later 
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coKtiisaance of ancient forsB, ideas, or institutior^, or have treated the influeiice of antiquity on 
certain phases of inodern literature (Walter Rehm and others)» 

One great interest in our time has shown itself in the studies of Motivgeschichte, inany of which 
are cooiparative in range* The history of a figure, whether mythological (Iphigenia) or historical 
(Sapito, Jfepoleon}, is traced; or of an event (decline of the Roman Empire) cr of a geographical 
(Alps), natxaral (wood), or social (fratricide) phenonencaa, or of an eternal theme (time, love, 
death). The many forms and interpretations of the motif throughout nations and ages are examined, 
iK)t for their accuracy, but for the creative transformations which unconsciously reveal the spirit 
of the time or the individual. This trend has been greatly influenced by the poet, Stefan George. 

The historians of his circle (especially Friedrich Gundolf) have interpreted the reputation of great 
personalities (Caesar, Shakespeare), as the posthumous emanation of their nature. 

Another stimulating influence h^gu^pme.jElDom the history of art, especially frc»n Heinrich Wolfflin, 
The attempt to transfer the concepts of periods and their styles from art to literature has produced 
new historical terms, among which^*]^qqus” has eiyoyed a great yogxae (with Herbert Cysarz, Gfinther 
J^ler, Fritz Strich, Carl Victor, and others). While this tem has been accepted and tt^ied out by- 
students of many literatures, no **baroquists" have cane out of these endeavors to match the medi- 
evalists and the '^renaissancists” of longer standing. 

The stiady of types, forms, and techniques of literature and language has long had a heme in toe 
Dessoir’s Eeiischrift fur Aesthetik und allgeneine lunstwis'Senschaft, To a "comparatist” the wcxrk 
of Andr^ Jolles, Robert Petsch, Hermann Pangs, Hugo Spitzer, and Oskar Walzel is especially inter¬ 
esting. 


The roost pc^jular cry of all in recent literary history has, however, been Geistesgeschichtep 
tore car less created by Wilhelm Dilthey, and continued in the carparative field by Kurt Breysig, 

Ernst Cassirer, Bernhard Qroethuysen, Wolfgang Liepe, Georg Misch, Gfeither imier, Rudolf Uhger, 
and others, it tes revolutiaiized our knowledge of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries and of 
ixmanticisBi by referring the great movements of these periods to their cemon European backgrewnd. 

I have emitted several significant trends of this newer and broader scholeirship, I would note again 
that this expansion not cmly is no iKwelty, since it derives frm the noblest tradition of German cul¬ 
ture, but that it was to be expected In a nation living at the crossroads of Europe. Such a nation, 
surrotffiided by mrae foreign tongues than any other except the Russian, could hardly afford intellec¬ 
tual self-sufficiency. Scholars have taken wider sjdieres of kncwledge. Students readily follow. The 
student entering the university usually reads three or four foreign languages. Either for the 
doc^te or for his license to teach in the Qpmasiuni, he must choose two minor subjects in addition 
literal^* ^ literature therefore, frequently chooses for his minor cxie or more other 


a ftoher large audience, that beyond academic walls. It is well known that 
Plwight on the German stage. The works of a large number of cantes^wraiy 
Eur^ ^ ABerican writers are as soon as they appear. Moreover in Germany- and I 

Suf ferman-epeaking part of Switzerland - a large section of the ger^ral 

affiliations, enjoy French and English authors, 

A book or an article, therefc^, on Balzac or Strindberg can 
ways, if it does not absolutely lack inspiration, count «xi interested readers from this aixiienee. 

b^”^ traditional with the educated classes, has been 

has^Sel^^, have never had a stake in German culture. But even Nazism 

gance, the new aasters ^tigre of a nobler past. Despite their sweUing ra<iial arro- 

fully aware. Cto the contrarv moment ^ulged in isolaticxiism, as the world has become pain- 

and they have forged new ones of ^ii^o^ l cultural links with the wca-ld outside, 

were painfully struggling to Uve suddenly f«md ^search foundatiras, research prefects that 

Fcreign studies ^Sd^ficial i4eo<#Bi+^ themselves overwhelmed with princely subsidies, 

mtic« had more intimate or SJJS It ’ ^ beginning of this war no otl^r 

to learn to the same weatxai with fhe, cn about foreign countries than Germany.'>fe sl^ll 

the war and to establish peace th^hness and fenesight for our cause. To win 

wfecffi we share the surface of globe and understanding of the nations with 
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APOLOGY IS NOT ENDUGlT 
By Charlton Laird 
Purdiie University 

The war, technology, and totalitarian doctrine, with other thospooghgoing or partial evils, have 
inspired defense for the humanities. We have been told that Napoleon carried yerth&r' to Egypt, and 
that Colin Kelly was a bit of a reader; that technicians are hxunan, and should be cultured; that we 
are fighting to save culture, and should husband seme sparks, in order, like the Wife at Ifeher^s 
Well, to "blew up the fire" when our sons ^cane hcxne in earthly flesh and blood**’ This shower of 
apology is most welc<^, and I have silently thanked those who have told an inattentive world, on the 
behalf of those of us who profess the humanities, that good things must be saved. 

But apology is not enough. Doubtless, fliers are less bored in their idle moments for the books 
they have read; surely, architects may ponder the Utopia while building barracks, but I had thought 
these fruits were the accidents aid incidents of cultxire, not tlie principal reward. I grant, further¬ 
more, that culture shcaild be saved, but I have not been able to think of our heritage as something to 
be tupked into tissue paper until /air weather. I have been waiting to hear that the humanities are 
vital new as they have never been, and I have hoped to hear this creed chart^sioned clearly and cogently, 
in voices so numerous and so con^lling that the nation could not but understand. The natioJi, obvi¬ 
ously, has not understood. 

Sane voices have been raised — they incl\rle excellent articles by Professor William S. lynch in 
the Mews-Letter, I (January, 1943), 3-^, and by Professor Irwin Edman in The nation, CUTI (March 6, 
1943), 337-39, to mention only two recent ones — but the chorus has lacked volume, and scxnetimes, 
convicticsi. Ctoe reason for our timidity, one s^poses, is that the professor of the humanities, pre¬ 
sented with tte' delicate duty of explaining intangible values to an harassed and fact-^ninded executive 
feels more comfortable talking about tangible values, even though the tangible are also the subsidi-- 

ary vali^S. Thus the harassed executive — be he inillianaix»e, mejor general, or mechanical engineer_ 

takes the humanist at no more than the humanist word, and assumes that literature is pleasant, but 
ncfl:]essential. This self-deprecation is damaging enough, but worse, within our own walls are some who 
have said that the humanities can play no role in a world at war. Oi the authority of the AiiBrican 
Association of Colleges, "Educators are not prepared to assert . , • that the ’intangible values’ of 
a liberal arts education would make soldiers better fighters, ” Perhaps not, if one assumes that a good 
fighter must be blood-thirsty. But if a good fighter is one who fights in a way that promotes per¬ 
manent peace, one who will help in the hard job of making the peace endure, scane would say that ac¬ 
quaintance with world literature makes better fighters. 

We who believe this, hewever, have not been markedly assertive. Told that you cannot stop a tank 
with a sonnet, we have been slow to reply that the epigram is both unfortunate and untrue; that, cn 
the contrary, you can stop a tank only with a sonnet — including in the sonnet, of course, all that 
a sonnet stands for in man’s longing for beauty, understanding, and truth. Or, at worst, when you 
have stepped the tank with a cannon, you can prevent the tank-driver’s son f^om bringing on another^ 
tank only if you can induce him to bring s<xnething more humane. We stopped tanks with cannon in 
Doubtless we needed tte cannon in l9ie, but we see now that we needed international understanding mere. 

Kbw, teachers of literature know the worth of the humanities. We know that men and wcxnen -- particu¬ 
larly young men and women ~ whd watch the sweep of Var and Peace, or face life with Jean Chrlstcphe, 
are more sezsitive, more understanding people thereafter. We know that world literature can cultivate 
world citizens> ani that without world citizens we shall not win this war, no matter how may Japanese 
hulks rust in the Bismarck Sea, no matter with what gallantry we assault Bizerte. We know that the 
first world waer was lost, not at the mme, not at Versailles, not even at the Rhine and Geneva, prob¬ 
ably, but long before, and that the American colleges tad not done what they might have done to win the 
war by saving the peace, by building some international understanding in America before the guns ceased 
firing. We knew that a democracy cannot take the lead in procnoting international decency unless, as an 
irreducible minimum, the intelli^nt and educated minority have active, international synpathy. We know 
that we shall lose this war unless we give more attenticxi than we are giving now to the time that my 
be peace, and is more likely to be preparation for renewed war. We know these things, but who outside 
academic halls is to stppose liiat teachers of literature can do anything about them if do not say 
so? We, at least, should say so. 
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If we have not been wide y heard, let ns not call ourselves useless in these days, and if we are 
miused when the world needs us let it be with our protest.-We may be under attack, but we 

need not be on the defensive. We can assert the positive worth of the humanities. At least, we 
insist that literature is loore than polite ornament, more than amusement for bored fliers; that it 
offers the mcst understandable synthesis of life that man has found, that it is food for human 
mture, that although men my be beam narrow and grew provincial, literature can make Americans live 
in imagination with Germans and Russians and Chinese until the Americans see and feel and understand 
as they iraast, if this war is to be the last. Surely we can say that young people today should be 
given literature, especially world literature, and as much as the war effort will allcw; we can point 
out that technicians settle problems fhr beyond their technical fields, fot technical Qtolifications 
catapilt them into places of responsibility, and that “Sf these men are to decide wisely they must be 
broad meiu And anyone knows that, without impeding the war effort, we could teach much more litera¬ 
ture than we ^ likely to, dad not the average American, even the average cultured American, sup¬ 
pose that literature is amusement, ext the mark of a gentleman, or, at best, soinething he probably 
ought to get something of scmetiine. That the average American believes this nonsense is perhaps to 
our shame, for having taught him no better, but we need not admit that he is right. We can tell 
him, at least, that literature can make him a better man and the world a better home; for these 
reasons we need it, now. 

Until recently, would have feared we should not have beeh heard, saying these things. New, if 
we will, we can be beards Professors Howard Mumford Jones and Warner G. Rice have published a mani¬ 
festo* [See iikerican Asseciation af University Professors Bulletin'XXIX (February, 1943), 57-60,3 
Professors Jones and Rice mke definite prc 5 )osals to save the humanities, for both the teachers and 
the students. The editors of the Bulletin are collecting opinions, preparatory to laying the ques^ 
tion befere the A.A.U.P, Council. A symposium is also being conducted among teachers of English, 
which suggests approval of the proposals, with individual reservations* [See College English, IV 
(February, 1943), 313-17*3 

Here, clearly, is an opportunity to be heard; and here, too, is an opportunity to State the case 
for the humanities, and to base the case on furdamentals. The Bews-Letter will be glad to receive 
statements from its subscribers and to forward them to the executive officers of the A.A.U.P. 

I siiggest ttet cur readers may help the cause greatly by expressing their opiniotis on sxjch questions 
as the follcwing: Should we endeavor to teach World and Cco^rative Literature to all students now, 
in spite of the war? Do the suggestiens of Professors Jones and Rice offer a practical approach to 
wartime problems in the teaching of the hisnanities? What other steps should be taken? 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
By Herbert F. Vest 

Chairman, Department of Comparative Literature 

The Depaxtmeiit of Cai^>arative Literature at Dartmouth College is an independent department. As the 
departiaent new stands, it is truly tlie creation of professor W, K. Stewart, previous to 19J.9 had 
been a Professor of German and had offered a course in the History of Romanticism, As an active teachr- 
er, he was a master of exposition of the ideas, thcsight, and influence of such wide and diverse 
t h i n k e rs as Plato, Aristotle, Aqul iyis , Dante, ffechiavelli, Locke and Rousseau, and also of more 
raodtei writers* 

Oae of his students caace wrote about Professor Stewart; **Qertainly he has never taught a ii^n how to 
mke Hicxiey or to ^in a position in society. He has been dealing all his liffe with the intangible 
qualities o£ the mind and heairt, qualities which really do enrich one's personal life* One must be a 
better man for having sat in one of W. K* Stewart’s classes, more tolerant, wiser, intellectually 
curious and with a far wider kncwledge than ever before^ Students found that an easy and comfortable 
faith was no longer possible. Eclecticism flourished and gradually for most of us a personal philoso-- 
^ emerged. It eculd have been cocked of parts of Plato, surely some of Spinoza, a touch of Vol^ 
taire *s skepticism, a new meaning in science and scientific thinking f^om Auguste Comte (who can for¬ 
get the first thrill of the Iw of three stages?) and Darwin, a touch of the naturalism of Lucretius 
and Santayana, mil’s love for liberty, Wordsworth’s feeling for nature, a dram or so of Nietzsche’s 
irm tonic and a touch here and there of Renan, Th^eau, and Whitman and perhaps a spot or two of 
Schoperteuer," 
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In 1SE5 this writer, one of ftofessor Stewart's students, joined the Department and offered his 
first course called "Types of American Thought." This course covered American thought from Jonathan 
Edwards to Mencken and Babbitt, and was similar in plan to four other courses which we called types 
of thought and which covered the main ideas of Italy, England, Germany and Prance. These courses■ 
ani others I shall shcartly mention are, I think, unigiK to Dartmouth, 


Two courses which perhaps are similar to others given in Comparative Literature at other Colleges 
ard universities are a course in the History of Romanticism in England, Prance and Germany from 
roughly 1750 to 1840» and one on literary criticism. The first course, a yearly one, attempts to 
show the influence of one literature on another and to explain also the phe-notry^na known as romanti¬ 
cism. is in fact guite similar to the famous course on romanticism given by the late Irving 
Babbitt'of of Harvard. The second entitled "The History of Literary Criticism" (similar to Babbitt's 
course at Ifervard, French 17) has been given for several years. It is actually a broad comparison of 
classicism and rcinanticism. Half the senester or more deals with Aristotle, Longinus, and Horacev 
An attempt is made to understand not only the principles of classical criticism but also the broader 
subject of humanism in general. Then the course shifts to the critics of the Italian Renaissance, of 
the French Pleiade, and then 18th centin-y Prance, stressing the classic or pehhaps pseudo-classic 
criticism of Boileau,. The cerate ends with a very intensive study of Rousseau and romanticism. 

Other courses v*ich I am quite certain are given only at Dartmouth, both of them having proved ex¬ 
tremely popular with students, are: (a) "Types of Rebel Thought,” a course given through a college 
year, in which the ideas of outstsinding rebel thinkers-fircai Socrates, Jesus, Incretius, l^hiavelli. 
Swift and so cn dewn to Nietzsche, Tolstoy and Romain Holland are discussed; (b) "The Nature 
Writers," in which an atten^t is made to fill a gap in a field which appiarently has little,attention 
paid to it in college, the field of great nature writing beginning with Isaac Walton and ending with 
contenqjorary nature writers. Also included are the great books on exploration, notably of Arabia 
(such books as Doughty's Arabia Deserta, the writings of the Blunts, Richard Burton, Lawrence and so 
on), also the great books on Arctic sind Antarctic exploration. 


Professor George Campbell Wood has offered in the department for several years a course on the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. He says of this: primary field of interest has been the Middle Ages ani my pm-pose has 

been to shew hew, starting with the breaMewn of Reman civilizatieai, the iKW Christian influences ap¬ 
peared and European society became reorganized with a new orientation. To demcostrate this, various 
fields are considered, such as the Neo-Platonic and the Ifenichaean struggles of Augustine which were 
resolved into his sin 5 )le Christian piety; the reforming tendencies of Charlemagne, resulting in the 
struggle of Church versus State; the development of Feudalism; the growth of European education with 
the appearance of the universities; and finally the development of European ideas culminating in the 
Thomistic philosophy of the thirteenth century. Finally the whole period is suimed up by an intensive 
study of Dante's Divine Comedy as a tedieval as well as a universal document in order to show how 
Literature reflects both spatial and temporal relationships as well as personal viewpoints." 


S^e the present war, an effort has been made also to cover the Oriental field. Dr. Wing-tsit Chah 
^iting lecturer xn Chinese cxilture, a Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard in 1928, came to Dartmouth 
frem the Uuversity of Hawaii and gives in our Department a course called "Chinese Ideals in Litera- 
^ Art." This course attempts to make a cemprehensive survey of Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Md^m, both in their ancient foundation and in their modern development, giving special emphasis 
to their influence on Chinese life and thought. More particularly, Confucianism is discussed in its 
relation to Chinese Uterature, society, government, and education; Taoism in its relation to reli- 

^ Buddhism in its relation to religion, sculpture, and retaphysics. The 
stuient IS asted to read the basic texts in English ttans]atian. 


e beliere that after the war, even more than ever befra-e. Comparative Uterature at Dartmouth will 

f-uiiction which, in a few words, is to acquaint a student with the ideas of the 

nhv ^ partial underetairiing at least of other peoples, their philos^>- 

S’id^^ ^ it is to hoped will- end in his mind' 

laea that isolationism is possible^ 
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TOWARD A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (Continued) 

By Georie B. Parks 

Queers College 

ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

I am informed of a guide to the literatures of the world which should properly have been the first 
item in ti^se notes. It is Hanns W. Eppelsheimer, Handbuch der Weltliteratur (Frankfurt 1937, 647 pp. 
quarto size). This is an introductory bibliography, recording in the case of each literature the au~ 
tboritative works on it {usually in German) and the translations of its major works (usually into 
German). The secondary authorities listed deal with literary and historical background as well as with 
literature. The literatures accounted for are Oriental (Chinese, Japanese, ancient Indian, Tibetan, 
Halay, ancient Ftersian, Babylonian-Assyrian, Egyptian, ancient Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish), and 
Eurcpean (by periods: classical, iredieval, renaissance, baroque, the enlightenment, romantic, realist, 
fin de siScle). Two appendices list respectively studies of separate European literatures, and studies 
of individual genres. 

njch of the material listed in the Handbuch will be available, in this country, only in l?^ge libra¬ 
ries. The very fact of the existence of the book is, hcwever, a challenge to our own scholarship*, Our 
projected Guide will owe much to its example, and the canmittee would welcome cornnents from those 
familiar with the Handbuch on possible improvements in its method, 

NOTES ON LATIN-ANERICAN LITERAT^EM 

I add sane notes for the college teacher to the bibliography compiled by Angel Flores in our 
last issue. I owe my information largely to Professor Ralph S. Boggs of the tJniversity of North 
Cairolina, who is chairman of the carmittee on bibliography of the Latin-American group of the HLA, 
and is also the bibliographer of Pan-American Folklore, Professor Harry Kurz of Queens College has 
also aided. 


The small CXitline History of Spanish-American Literature (1941) edited by Professor Hespelt*s con- 
mittee is designed for use in a two-semester course in the subject. Professor Boggs adds to the his^ 
tories in English of L^tinr-Ainerican Literatxsre the following work in Spanish: Luis Alberto S^tuzhez, 
Historia de la literatura americana (Santiago, Chile, 1937, 1940)* 

For current bibliography, see the massive annual Handbook of Latin-American Studies, published 
since 191^ far the American Council of Learned Societies. Covering all books and articles published 
on all aspects of Latin America, the Handbook includes sections on Fplklore, 'Language, Colonial Lit¬ 
erature, National period literatures, Brazilian Literature. In the'May number of Hispania, since 1935 
Sturgis S, Leavitt has listed "Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Language and Literature." Cf, the 
article published in the same Bjagaizine in October, 1942, by E. Herman Hespelt, "Progress in Providing 
the Bibliographical Background for Spanish-American Studies." 

MORE NOTES ON ARTHURIAN LITERATURE 


Professors Northup and Parry’s ms* bibliography here lists not translation but modem English ver— 
sioais of the Arthurian ranances since 1800 by Tennyson, Robinson, etc. To inquiry on the vexed ques— 
tico of the origins of Arthurian rctnance. Professor Parry kindly answers as follows: 


"Ttiere are no impartial studies of Arthurian romance* That of ifeynadier comes close to being so, 
and is an excellent introducticai for the novice. That of Chambeis is slightly more advanced, is 
reasonably iE^)artial although somewhat conservative, and is well documented. Bruce does not cCTiceal 
his prejudices, but he presents all points of view amd his bibliography gives suggestions for fur¬ 
ther study. Paral presents no point of view but his own, but much of his material is sound and it is 
cooveixiently asses^iled nowhere else. I believe that these four books are the best ’first serious 
guides to the new study. ’ The beginr^r cannot afford to go much beyond the commonly accepted facts. 


"The advanced student may safely go cai to other matters which would only confuse a beginner, and 
for him I present a seccaid list of titles. No one of the books on this list even pretends to be im¬ 
partial, and since for lack of space I have been conpelled. to pass over some theories, the list as a 
whole cannot be impartial, but I. have tried to make it representative of a number of divergent points 
of view. Roger Sherman Locciis, Celtic l^/th and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1937); Charles Bertram 
^wis. Classical i^ythology and Arthurian Romance (London, 1932); Jessie Weston, Froin Ritual to 
Kcmance (Cambridge, 1920); L. A. Waddell, The British Bdda (London, 1939}; G. Arbour Stej^ns, The 
Sanctuary of Saint David and Its Future (Swansea, 1935); N. Y. >ferr (and Others), Tristan i Isol’da 
{I^ningrad, 1932: in Russian)i Timothy Lewis, Mabinogi Cymru (Aberystwyth, 1901; in Welsh). 
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EUROPEAN LITERATURE BY PERIODS (Cant^d) 

MSDIEfAh hlTSBAfUSE Informant, Soger 5. Loomis, Colwibia University 

In the abseiace of a general history of medieval literature, mention may be made of partial works 
like Henry Osborn Taylor, The Medieval Hind {New York, 1911, 2 vols» > - W. P, Ker, The Dark Ages 
{Edinbxirgh, 19(D4); and the Colianbia University Course in liiteratiare, Vol. IV: Medieval Song and Story 
(New York, 1929), which, though popular in tone and not always up to date, contains illustrative ex¬ 
tracts in English trsmslation* 

The standard bibliography of medieval literature is to be found in Louis J* Paetow, Guide to the 
Stixiy of Medieval History (revised edition, New York, 1931), pp. 107-10, 442-62, 483-612, 541-46. A 
A bibliography of translations of medieval literatuire into English has been ccenpiled by Austin P, 

Evans and Clarissa P. Farrar, and will be published by the Columbia University Press. Also werthy of 
mention atre ifearl Vossler, Medieval Culture (New York, 1929), and G. Gregory Smith, The Transition 
Period (Bdihbxirgh, London, 1900)* 

For current scholarship. The Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada is published annually at the Lhiversity of Colorado, edited by S. Harrison Themson. This sur¬ 
vey incl^xies the wcark of historians in various fields (political, economic, intellectual, etc.) as 
well as of stuctents of literature and the arts. Current inedieval studies (books and articles) are 
listed as received by Speculum, the quarterly journal of tl:^ Mediaeval Academy of America. 

THE RENAISSANCE AND LATER PERIODS 

See Paul Van Tieghem, CXitline of the Literary History of Europe since the Renaissance (English 
translaticsi. New York, 1930). 

LlfEMAfURS Of IBS SS7SMISSMTB AMD EIGEISSMIE CSMIUEISS. Informant, Sichard Aleivyn, Queem: College 

General studies are: Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture (Vol. I, 1643-1667; Vol* II, 
1687-1776: 1930-34), which contains chapters on literature; Paul Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience 
Europ^enne, 1680-1715 (Paris, 1935, 3 vols. ); Hermann Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des IB. Jahr- 
hunderts (Bratsnschweig 1856-70; 7th ed., 1913). Hazard Vol. Ill contains much bibliographical 
matter; but bibliographies of the period are generally limited in scope. 

hlfSRAIUBS Of THE SOMAETIC PERIOD* Informant, Valter Graham, University of Illinois 

A current bibliography of scholarship in this period is compiled annually lender the direction of 
Walter Graham, and is published in the March nimiber of EIH (Johns Hopkins University). 

LITSRAIURE Of TEE MIfSTESSfS CSSfURT. 

Obvious mention shoukd be made here of the survey by Georg Bra nd es, translated as Ifein Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Xdterature (originally Cc^nhagen, 1872-90. 6 vols.; latest English editlm, 1923)* 

ON OUR PURPOSE AND POLICY 

Readers of our modest bulletin are now doubtless aware of oar general purpose. It has been clearly 
stated or in^jlied in all the numbers which have appeared. In principle we have thxis far been guided 
by suggesticsis gleaned from the qusstionnaire survey which preceded our first number. Many correspond¬ 
ents reqijested information abcot the departmental c^ganization of "ccai 5 >arative" studies in American 
colleges and news of recent develcpaents in representative institutions. Many also requested biblio¬ 
graphical aids, we have consequently atten^ted to secure from specialists their reccsiiiendations 
of useful histories of foreign literatures, source books, and biblic^raphies of translations. The re¬ 
sponse from scholars has been most c<Hdial, airi in the future we shall cemtinue our reports on the 
collaborative work of specialist groups and the publicatioa:^ of agencies devoted to the study of for¬ 
eign literat\ 2 res and cultures* We have been happily persuaded that in our profession it is in every¬ 
way possible to establish cordial reciprocal relations between the research investigator and the 
teacher. We know of no scholars who are not interested in extending to a wider audience the humane 
significance of their researebes. And it becomes increasingly apparent that conpetent teachers ara 
grateful for the useful information Vhlch specialists are able to supply. The need for a "tinited" 
front is urgent in the entire econcxny of our national life. To the best of our ability we shall con^ 
tinue our policy of service to all professional groups and agencies which can motually benefit from 
cordial collaboration. 
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THE PLACE OP RUSSIA IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
By Ernest J. Simmons 
Cornell University 

Ower sixty years ago Walt Whitman, in granting a request to translate Leaves of 5rass into Russian, 
wrote his petitioaaer as follcws; "You Russians and we Americans! Our countries so distant, so unlike 
at first glance — such a difference in social and political conditicns, and our respective methods 
of moral and pr^tical develc^aient last laie hundred years; — and yet in certain features, and 
vastest ones, so resembling each other. 'J3ie variety of stock-elements and tongues, to be resolutely 
fxised in a coomon identity and unicxt at all hazards — the idea, perennial throc^h the ages, that 
they both have their historic and divine mission — the fervent element of manly frieniship through¬ 
out the vdiole people, surpass'd by no other races — the gra»i expanse of territorial limits and 
boundaries —the unfcra’d and nebulous state of maixy^ things, not yet permanently settled, but agreed 
on all hands to be the preparations of an infinitely greater fliture — the fact that both Peoples 
have their independent and leading positions to hold, keep, and if necessary, fight for, against the 
rest of the wa'ld — the deathless aspirations at the innermost centre of esuih great coranimity, so 
vehement, so mysterious, so abysmie — are certainly the features you Russians and we Americans pos¬ 
sess in coBBicti." 

The magnificent struggle of the Red Army and the Russian pec^le gainst a coomon enCny gives these 
forg^ten words of Walt Whitman a new and vital significance far us today. Although the study of the 
Russian langiiage and literatvjre was introdtced into cur imiversities more than half a century ago, 
hard^ any major discipline, unless it be the study of the Far East, has made less jm-ogress. A pro¬ 
vincialism and »Aat I may call inteilectml isolationism, a positive reflection of our political iso¬ 
lationism have been the chief deterrents. 


If education at the college level becomes more international as a consequence of the War, then Rus¬ 
sia will inevitably play a highly important role in our curricula. It is essential that t.hic develop¬ 
ment take place before Russian literature and culture can be fruitfully studied within the broatter 
framework of Cco^jarative Uterature. It ought to be said for the record that since the outbreak of 
the War more interest at the college level has been evinced in Russia than at any time during the 
preceding fifty years. Courses in the langva^ have sprung up all over the country, To be sure, these 
courses are largely designed to serve a purely flmcticmal purpose and are rarely accccpanied by In¬ 
struction in the civilizatiosi and literature. This is particularly true in the matter of contenmcrary 
SOTiet civilization and literature. Ifere our old suspiciciK and fears, as well as the rooted 
d^^ for a study of the present in the field of the humanities, play their part. We must leam that 
although the study of human values in intellectual discipline has ccciDonly been centered in civiliza- 
tiOT^acca^listoents in the past, human values may be studied with equal validity in the acccev- 
plis^nts of the present. Soviet Russia will be one of the greatest forces in the developing history 
C S tomorrow, and we must not repeat Wie mistakes of the past by failing to understand 

ter CQffisteut study of ber civilization atyi culture# 

The edr^t^ ^sian is naturally a cosmc^Utan in his cultural tastes. Dostoyevsky in his Diary 
^ native lands, our Russia ani Europe... Jtach, very 

obtained ftcm Europe and transplanted among ourselves we have nob merely coSed,.. 
or^nism, in our flesh and blood." Nearly all of the great Russian wrSrs 
literature of the West, and American authors were accepted and under- 
st^ by them in a way which we have never accepted and understood Russian authors. And the sr&tle 

^ African literary influence in the whole developasat of Rus¬ 
lan Uterature makes this Jeld ome of the most fruitful fen* stidents of Conparative Uterature. 




^ literature 

Russian scholars, since A. Veselovskies distinguisted study in 1696, Zapadnoye vliyanie v 
russkoi literature (Western Influence in Modem Russian Literature), have fully exploited the field 
in numerous mamanental stixiies that are very little known to foreign students. 

Nor have Soviet investigators lagged behind; in sam respects they have surpassed scholars of the 
old regime in quality and quantity of prodixition, not only in the field of Carr^rative Literature,, 
but also in studies of Western European and American writers ai>d movements. It may seem unbelievable 
to us that a naticaa straining every effort to build a new civilization should encourage widespread 
activity in such a field as scholarlj^ research. The simple fact is that in the tremendous impetus 
given to a furtherance of all the arts in Soviet Russia, the scholar »s search for the truth that 
lies behind them has been deemed a public service and has been dignified by government support. 

Apart from ready recogniticn manifested by public* honor, the Soviet scholar is not lacking in DHteri- 
al rewards. Cnly an enlightened public interest can explain the fact that profound scholarly investi¬ 
gations go into more than one edition, and it comes as an agreeable shock to us that learned articles 
are actually paid for. 

Space does not permit me to describe, even at brief lengthy the vast amo-unt of scholarship in the 
humanities that has aj^ared in print over the last twenty years ^ in Soviet Russia, of these pub¬ 

lications would be of intense interest to non-Russian stud'ente of Ccm 5 )arative Literature. For exam¬ 
ple, one publishing ventine has been devoted almost exclusively to newly collected material and" 
studies bearing on the relation of great Russian writers and pcfets with men of letters and public 
figures abroad. This is Literatumoye Masledstvo (Literafj Heritage). A number of stout volumes in 
this series have already appeared and tt^y contain a vast mass of hitherto unknown archive materials 
which have subsequently been eB^ilqyed in serious scientific investigations in the field of Compara¬ 
tive Literature. A new volume of Literary Heritage that is new close to publication is dedicated to 
Anglo-Russian literary relations. Previously unknown letters apd manuscripts of Scott, Byron, Iferia 
Edgewcarth, and Oscar Wilde have been unearthed from Russian archives and will appear in this voluiie, 
as well as a series of articles devoted to the relations of Pushkin, Turgenev, Herzen, Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, Gorky, and Soviet poets to English literature. There will also be a special section on Rus- 
sian-American cultural relations. So rich is the material in this field that there is a plan on foot 
to devote a futiire volume of Literary Heritage to new materials and studies on Russian-American 
literary relations. ‘ 

I hope that some organized effort may be made to provide English abstracts of all this Soviet 
B^terial and translations of the most significant works, for very few of them ever get reviewed in 
this country. Eaough has been said, at least, to indicate that a rich Russian field exists for the 
cemparatists. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 

By Dimitri S. von Mohrenschildt 

Dartmouth College; Ifenaging Editor, The Russian Review 

Russian Literatitte, although recognized as oae of the richest ccratributions to world literattire,' 
has never occiqjied a place cceiaeiKurate with its iinportance in the curricula of our colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Today the most serious handicap perhaps to the student and teacher of Russian belles let- 
tres is the lack of adegiHte histesries and anthologies. It is to be hoped that this serious drawback 
will be reaedied through the cocqierative efforts of American scholarship. The following is a brief 
bibliographical list which may be feuni useful. 

Ill aiBLZOGSifBISS. There is no cco^rehensiye, analytical guide to Itesian belles lettres in English 
translaticHi. Most bibliographies are found in the histories and anthologies of Russian literature 
which are listed belcw; .they ^pear also in the following journals: The Russian Review, The Slavonic 
and Rost Svropean Review, and PMH. A brief guide to Russian literature by Abraham Yamolinsky, Rus¬ 
sian literature, (American Library Association, Chicago, 1931 ), is a useful, though limited, refereno. 
tool. Finally, a trade list is to be noted: Books by Russians and on Russia (The International Sock 
Service, P.O.B. 227, Chrotoai-cii-Hudscn, N. Y.). 

(2} BIStORIRS OR LJfSRAIORg, Maurice Baring, An Outline of Russian Literature, (London, Eutterwidib, 
1803, and Hcoe Ifaiversity Library), is a popular, biit by far the soundest and best written survey 
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Russian literature to the end of the nineteenth century. D. S. Mirsky, A Bistory of BUssian Litera¬ 
ture from the Earliest Times to the Death of Dostoevsky (2881), (Ifew York, Krlopf, 1934), and the sane 
author's Contemporary Russian Literature, 1881-1925, (New York, Knopf, 1926)* These aTe standard 
works containing biographical data and bibliographies. Scholarly and at tines brilliant, Mirsky's 
expositions of certain authors and periods are, however, highly controversial. Gleb Struve, Soviet 
Russian Literature, (London, Routledge & Sons, 1935). An adequate brief survey of Soviet Literature; 
at present out of print. Paul Milinkov, Outlines of Russian Culture, Bart II: Literature, (Fhiladel- 
phia. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941). This book is more of a scholarly essay on Russian 
literatU3?e than a history and is valuable as suppleinentary reading for advanced students. 

Moissaye Olgin, A Guide to Russian Literature, 1820-1917, (Ifew York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920). 

A useful outline containing brief biographical sketches of authors and excerpts froan critics. 

Peter IQropotkin, Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature, (New York, 1916). Although cwt of date 
in scsne respects, it is a recidable and on the whole sound account of Russian literature. Prince Serge 
Volkonsky, Bictures of Russian Bistory and Russian Literature, (Lowell Lectures, Boston, 1897). These 
lectures are still valuable expositions of literary backgrounds. 

(3) ASTSOLOGISS^ Leo Wiener, Anthology of Russian Literature, (2 vols.. New York, Putnam, 1902). This 
is still the most ccxnplete and compreheisive anthology of Russian literature in English. Its chief 
drawbacks are: incliasion of second and third rate authors; iiyudicious selections from works of the 
great classics; inferior translations. N. Jarintzoff, Russian Boets and Boems, (Ocfatd, 1917). The 
introductory essays on the poets are written with great verve and feeling, but are not always criti¬ 
cal; the bock contains seme of the best translations of Russian poets. G.R. Noyes, Masterpieces of 
the Russian Drama, {Ifew York, Appleton, 1933). Well chosen and well translated selections from the 
Russian dramatists fran Fonvisin to myakovsky. Ivar Spector, The Golden Age of Russian Literature, 
Pev.. ed., (The Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1943). Contains sunmaries of plots of novels and 
plays. The introdix 2 tory discussion of the ■\^rious authcH?s is of questionable validity aiid soundness 
and tie translaticais are mediocre; loseful as a reference guide for libraries. 

Other anthologies to be noted: G. Reavey and Itok Slonim, Soviet Literature, {Loixion, Wishart <Sc 
Co., 1933). Contains list of translations of Soviet writers published in English. B. Deutsch and 
A. Yarmolinsky, Russian Boetry: An Anthology, (New York, International Publishers, 1927). 

(4) RUSSIAB CLASSICS IM EBGLISH IRASSLATIOMS^ The importance of selecting the best available trai^la- 
tions needs hardly to be emfdasized. One cannot go wrong in choosing the follcwing: For L. Tolstoy; 
Louise and Aylmer Maude. For Dostoevsky, Turgenev, and CheMiov; Constance Garnett and Isabel Hapgood. 
For Krylov: Sir Bernard Pares. For Pushkin and Lermontov; N. Jarintzoff. 

(5) BORES OB IBDIYIDffAL RUSSIAS AUTHORS. On L. Tolstoy; Aylmer Maude; G. R. Noyes; A. Nazaroff. 

On Dostoevsky: Andr^ Gide; J. Maier-Graefe; N. Berdyaev. On Pushkin: N. Jarintzoff; S. Cross ard E. 
Simmons, editors. Centennial Essays for Bushkin, ("Harvard University Press, 1937). On Gogol; Janko 
Lavrin, On Chekhov: N. Toumanova and J. Lavrin. On Gorki: A. Kaun. On Turgenev: A. Yarmolinsky. 

(6) RBSSIAB LITERATURE IB ITS BORSIGB RELAflOBS. Russo-English literary relations: E. SimnKDns, English 
Literature and Culture in Russia, 1553-18^10, (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935). Russo-French 
literary relations: D. S. von Hdhrenschildt, Russia in the Intellectual Life of iBth Century Trance, 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1936}. Russo-German literary relations: W. Setschkareff, 
Schellings Binfluss in der russischen Literature der 20er and 30er Jahre des X/X. Jahrkundrets, 
(Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1909). R\ 2 sso-Spanish literary relations; G. Pcarbnoff, La Uteratura rusa en 
Espaita, (New York, Institute de las Espafias en los Sstados IMidos, 1932). 

(7) BERIODICALS IB EBGLISB DEALISG IB BART BITE RUSSIAB LITERATURE. The Russian Review, The Slavonic 
and East European Review, The American Review on the Soviet Onion, The Slavonic Monthly, Slavia, 

PMLA, Bpeks Abroad. 
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TOWARD A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (Cont'd) 

By Georie B. Parks 

QueeiJS College 


SLA tone LITSMAfSSi 


Information from Arthur ?, Coleman, Colmhia University, 
if* Eppelsheiner, Sandbuch der ¥eltliteratur, and 
SncycloPasdia Brittanica 

The best general work, says R-ofessor Coleman. sUll is the Historical View of the and 

Literature of the Slavic Nations (Ifew York, Putnam, 1850), by Talvj (Therese von Jacob Robxnson). 

In 19C6 Josef Ifer&ek published his Slavische Literaturgeschichte in the Sammlung v^oschen (leipzig, 
1906 2 vols. )• In Cskar's Walzel's massive Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, two volumes are de¬ 

voted to separate histories of Fblish, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, and Czech, as I snail specify below. 
A useful small book is R. J. Keri^r, Slavic Europe. A Selected Bibliography in the Western European 

languages (Harvard, 1916). 


Bibliographies of current Slavonic scholarship have appeared in The Year's Work in POTeigh language 
Studies (Cambridge, 1930—, suspended by the war), and of the same scholarship in America in the FMA 
SuppleKent, conpiled by Mrs. Katherine Strelsky of Vassar. The Slavonic Review and Bools Abroad have 
often polished articles on current literature in the Slavonic languages. 


RUSSIAN LITSRATURi. Surveys {in addition to those listed elsewhere in this RewS'^LetterJ are Alexander 
Bruckner, Literary History of Russia {in German, 1906, 1921; English, London, 1906); Feter Kropotkin, 
Russian Literature (London, 19C6, 1916); Janko Lavrin, Russian Literature P. Saknlin, Die 

russisci^ literatur, in the Walzel Handbuch (vol. 16, 1929-31 )• 


There seems to be no general bibliography of translations from the Russian. A survey of recent 
critical literature was done by Dr. D. S. von Mohrenschildt of Dartmouth, as Books in English on 
Russian Literature, 1917-1942, in the autumn 1942 number of the Russian Review. FMjA lists a work 
edited by N. N. J^rtianov, Books Available in English by Russians and on Russia Published in the 
United States (^w York, 1326 tfedison Avenue, 1942, 4th ed. ). 


UKRAIMIAM LlfSRAfURE* Professor A. P. Coleinan has published A Brief Survey of Ukrainian Literature 
(23 pp., Ukrainian University Society, Ifew York, 1936). In French, Michel Tyszkiewicz has published 
la Litt^rature ukrainieime (157 pp.. Berm, 1919)* PMLA records Sergius Yakobson and Francis J. Whit< 
field. Selected List of Books on the Ukraine Published in English, French, German, and Italian (Li¬ 
brary of Cengress, 1942). 

POLISS ilfSRAfURE. Ranan Dyboski is the author of Periods of Polish Literary History (Qjcford, 1923) 
and of Modern Polish Literature (Oxford, 1984). Alexander Bruckner is also the author of a 
Geschichte der Polnischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1^2, 2nd ed., 328 pp* ); d. Kleiner, of Die polnische 
Literatur, in the Walzel Handbuch (vol. 16, 1929). 


CZECS LITER At GRi. Count lutzaw is the author of A History of Bdiemian Literature (1899); F. Chudoba 
of A Short ^irvey of Czech Literature (New Ycark, 1924); Jan Jakubec of a Geschichte der Cechischen 
Literatur (Leipzig, 1907, 1913 , 454 pp.); Arre Novak of Die tschechische Literatur in the Walzel 
Handbuch (vol. 17, 1931). 


JGQOSLAf LITERATGRE* M. S. Stanqjevic is the author of Early Yugoslav Literature (vol. I, 1100-1800: 
New Yesrk, 1922). G» GesesBnn wrote Die serbokroatisebe Literatur in the Walzel Handbuch (vol. 17, 
1930)* American professors G. R. Noyes aid Leonard Batcon collaborated on a study with transla- 
tiens of Ite Heroic Ballads of Serbia (Boston, 1913). 


BULGARIAN LITERATURE^ In addition to the Britannica article by J. Badeff, reference may be made to 
the cmgoond study by J. L. Seifert, Die Literatur der (Jechoslowaken, Sudslaven und Bulgaren 
Otoich, 1922, 240 pp.). 


OfSER EAST EUROPEAE LITERATURES. GREEK LITERATURE (Modern). The standard work in a western tongue 
seems to be D. C. Hesse ling, Geschiednis der nieuwgriekse letterkunde (1921; in French translation, 
1924, 182 1^. 

ilMMISS LITERATURE* Bans Grellman is the author of Die finnische Literatur (Breslau, 1902, 88 PP* )• 
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BUgGABIAM hITSRifURB. Friedrich Riedel“'s History of Hungarian Uterature was translated into English 
(London, 19C6); Julius vcn Parkas, Die entwicklung der ungarischen Literatur (Berlin, 1934 , 306 ppO, 
has not, I think, been translated. Bibliographica Hungarica, published annually in F^ris before the 
war, listed translations frcsm the Hui^arian. 

LITBOARIAM LITERATURE. Antanas Vaiciulaitis published an Outline History of Lithuanian Literature 
(Lithuanian Cultural Institute, Chicago, 1942)- 

RUMASIAS LITERATURE . Petre V* !to:ies is the author of Histoire de la litt^rature rc^Maine (F^ris, 1904, 
272 pp-); C, Laghin and S. Drininer of a Geschichte der rurianischen Literatur (Cernauti, 1934 , 202 ). 

MODERR EE BRER AMD YIDDISB LITERATURE. Israel Abrahams wrote a Short History of Jewish Literature 
(London, 1906); Joseph KLausner, a Geschichte der Nexai^braisclr^n Literatur (Berlin, 1921); l^yer Waxman, 
A History of Jewish Literature (Hew Ycrk, 1930-1941, 4 vols, ). Leo Wiener wrote a History of Yiddish 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1899)* 

LITERATURES OF TBE SMALLER COUNTRIES IM FORTSERM AMD VESTERB EUROPE. 3ELGIAM LITERATURE. The late 
Paul femelius was the author of an Introduction a la Litterature Pranqaise et Flamande de Belgique 
(Brussels, 1921); H. Liebrecht and G. Rency, of a Histoire illustree de la Litterature Beige de langue 
Prancjaise (Brussels, 1922, 1931). 

CELTIC LITERATURE, Infarmant, John J. Parry, Uni\}ersity of Illinois 

There is no better comprehensive survey than the Britannica articles. See also the articles by H. 
ZiciTser et al., in vol. I of Paul Hinneberg, Die Kixltur der Gegenwart (Teubner, 1909)* 

For bibliography, of Bretcn: G. V, Tevenar, ”Eretoiiiscbe Bibliographie" in Zeitschrift fur Celtische 
Philologie, XXII, 77-92 (1940); of Irish: Richard I* Best, Bibliography of Irish Hlilolc^ and Printed 
Irish Literature (Dublin, 1912, new edition aiinounced); of Welsh: William Rowlands, CaiT±>rian Bibliogra- 
[to 1800] (Llanidloes, 1869); Cardiff Free Libraries, Catalogue of Printed Literature in the Welsh 
Department {Cardiff, 1896)* 

A current bibliograj^. Bibliotheca Celtica, is published by the Ix^aticnal Library of Wales: the last 
volume published covers 1929-1933; The Year's Work in Modern language Studies carries on to 1936. 

DUfCB LITERATURE. J. FTinsen is the author of a Handboek tot de Ifederlandsc!^ letterkundige geschied- 
enis (The Hagiie, 1933 , 5th ed-). 

PORTUGUESE LITERATURE Informant, George I. Dale, Cornell University 

Aubrey F. G, Bell is the authcr of Portuguese Literature (Qcford, 1922), and also of a Porttiguese 
Bibliography (Cbcford, 1922). A sequel is the article by Ifelissa A. Cilley aid A* F^ G. Bell, ”Selec- 
tive Bibliography of Portuguese Literature, 1922-1937,” in Hispania (California), XXII, ^1-89 (1969). 

For Brazilian literature, see the last chapter in E. H. Hespelt et al., Oitline History of Spanish- 
Auer lean Literature (New York, 1941). 

^AiDIRiflAM LITERATURE Informant, Penning Larsen^. University of Illinois 

Articles in good encyclopedias are the best introduction. Books to note are: Hilma Borelius, Die 
nerdisebe Literatur (in Walzel's ttodbuch, vol. 12, 1931-32). Theodore Jorgenson, History of Norv^gian 
Literature (New York, 1933); H. G. Topso-Jensen, Scandinavian Literature from Brardes to Ojt 
(A rerican-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1929); Prederika Blankner, ed.. The History of ScandiM- 
vian Literatures (New York, 1938)» with useful bibliography. 

LITERATURE OF SVITZERLAMD. E. Jenny and V. Rossel, Geschichte der Schweizerische Literattsr (Berne, 

1910, 2 vols.). 
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SOME DOUBTS ABOUT THE WORLD SURVEY 

By V. L. Werner 

Jtennsylvania State College 

As ProfessOT Thomas P. Dum has reported in earlier issues of this Sews-Letter, the war has in¬ 
creased our interest in foreign literatures. "The Survey of World Uterature has become standard in 
Tnany colleges." This may be cause for rejoicing, but it also raises certain doubts that deserve our 

consideration. 

First, should contemplate the difficulty of this task. look at our students, adolescent, half- 
educated, barely escaped fron family ties and public school routine, usually unmarried. They are in¬ 
experienced in most of the realities that underlie labels, laws, and creeds. They lack historical 
perspective and have not traveled abroad. 

These yr 8TT)g innocents are to survey World Literature from Hc®ier to Mann in a semester or two, while 
jOTsuing also other studies, gaines, and loves. Their »Vorld^ will probably be limited to Europe but 
it will include 2900 years aid. half a dosen diverse nations. They will "cover” the gods of Homer, the 
code of chivalry, court of Moliere *s day, aid Romanticism. Or if the teacher shuns such topics to 
which scholai*s have devoted many years and volumes, he must at least explain comparatively simple 
things — the pr^*-1914 franc, the mir, the dot, the Riviera, Florence, the Holy Brotherhood. 

Furtbenraore, the student nsost view this panorama through the somewhat distorting spectacles of 
translation. (In of the best-selling editions of Var and Peace, the translator shifts the his*^ 
tcric route of Napolecxi*s retreating army by a few ill-chosen words. ) More than three-fourths of our 
standard translations have two drawbacks! they are old and they are British. The two standard edi¬ 
tions of Don Quixote use a translation dca^ in London, 1712* Hcxner ccsnes almost always in the Lang 
translations wherein "knightly” Greeks accompanied by "sguires" perform "courtly" deeds. In the only 
easily available edition of Geminal, a miner speaks of his "diggings” (his room), and Schweik, the . 
good Czech soldier, constantly utters surprising phrases like "Just fancy that new,..it wants a bit 
of doing to shoot an arebdute." Admitting the general excellence of such translations and their 
pleasantly archaic flavcar, we must nevertheless note that students are impeded by their odd ^spelling, 
punctmticai, and phraseology. 

Further cou^lications arise when teachers try not only to present the literature bub to arrange it 
cai a chronological scale with patterns of periods, types, influences, and reactions. Chronological 
presentation is suitable for history because most historians, consciously or unconsciously, subscribe 
to the philos<^ 3 hy of long-time progress. However repetitious history may be at times and whatever 
lapses may occur, the student gets a feeling of general advancement and a faith in the future. 

But literature offers no such picture. The Book of the Month or of the decade is not likely to be 
better than Homer. The only pattern we have is a shorty-time shuttle of action and reaction. The poor 
student (cr teacher), after he has every masterpiece placed in its proper chronological pigeon-hole. 
Is still without a pattern, a philosophy, a faith. Holding his chart of world literature, he rolls 
seasick in his little boat, washed by the waves of "convention and revolt," rocked by "the tides of 
taste.” 

The task, then, is a formidable one for iimnature students- Can such World Surveys attain their aims 
in spite of these difficulties? Tteir general purpose is to acquaint students with literary master¬ 
pieces, and their inmediate war-time aim is to show young Americans the nature of foreign peoples. 

Do students becooe acquainted with masterpieces in a survey course? Qaly in a very superficial way. 
The great bodes are usually the long bodes — epics, plays, rcxnances, novels, personal testaments. 

So the antholc^izing teacher does one of two things: he uses either a short passage from a long work 
or else a cocplete short work by the same author. 

If he uses the short passage, all tl:^ structural greatness, the development of characters, the au- 
tlscr^s philosophy of life — are lost. Homer’s demesne is reduced to a few lines of Hector’s fare¬ 
well to his wife and child, and Dcinte’s cosmos is seen as a few snapshots of the damned. And how 
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weak ai3d unattractive these genis are when taken frm their settings — the nine lines in which Helen 
on tl:^ walls of Troy looks in vain fear her brotliers, the eighteen lines that tell of I^olo and 
Francesca.* 

Equally unsatisfactory is the device of printing in anthologies of world literature a complete 
short work by an author famous far his long works. IiBtead of the rrassive Rougon-l^quart structures, 
the students invariably get "The Attack on the Mill.” Skipping GoexI^ *s Faust, they get «The Erl 
King." And Tolstoi*s two great novels are ignored in favor of a moralistic short story or essay. 

Such misrepresentations chill t!^ students* enthusiasm. 

As to the second purpose, acquainting students with foreign lands and peoples, ti^ k'orld Survey is 
again inadequate. In a hasty tour of any anthology students absorb best those itenB that are univer¬ 
sal rather than localized in sane foreign place or past time. Aesop’s fables and Heine’s love lyrics 
are clear ai^ immediate withcHit footnotes or teacl:^rs* comnents. But from them the student will not 
learn about Asia Minor in 500 E.C. or about nineteenth century Germany. 

Equally unbroadening is tiie s;^'stem of teaching in which tie instructor brings everything na:iB to 
the student. In these courses Marco Polo is just another traveling salesman, operansl^y is a Russian 
;iew Dealer, and Paris a **wolf*’ in shepherd *s clothing. Sane such translation is perhaps necessary tc 
secure clarity quickly, but if instruction stops there, the student will have missed the boat. 

Erander Matthews once spol^e of the superiority of translated plays over adaptations of foreign 
plays. The former keep the spirit of a people or a period, while the latter flatten the world’s 
variations to tlie level of Vain Street. Similarly the students and the Kiasterpieces must be brought 
together, but the students must go part of the way. 

Otherwise they will retain their adolescent provincialism, '^y, they will ask scornfully, should 
naiiions wage a ten years* war for a kidnapped woman? "v’ly should Don Coiixote tilt at windmills? Why 
didn*t Arjia Kareniria and Emma Bovary get divorces? Tlieir belief, based on the study of the sciences, 
that "old" means "aut-of-date" arn "inferior" will be retained ar^ reinforced. They will rest con¬ 
tent in their own house and street forever, like the returned tourist whose chief i^mcry of the 
Louvre is tired e, 3 ?es and feet. 

If in our race for culture, we must have Surve 5 ''s of World Literature, let us at least approach 
them, with a few cautiais. Don*t try, like dictators, to swallcw tne world at one gulp. Make t'.ie ap¬ 
proach easy by modern, Ai erican, well-edited texts. Don’t try to present a mountain in terms of a few 
chipped off roci 3 . Take time enough to lead the students into foreign countries and past centuries. 
All in all, I still believe that a student who has read carefully and discussed six or eight Ji^ster- 
nieces in the course of a year, will know more literature ari more life than ore who has gulped dewn 
a hundred pieces in an anthology garnished with influences, trends, and thumb-nail biographies. 


FR0> A RECENT WRITER 

in fhe hiving forc^ by George Russell (A.E. ) will be found the following provocative statement: 
**If Eur<^ 3 e is to have a rew renaissance conpcirable with that which from the wedding of Chris¬ 

tianity with the Greek and Latin culture it most, I think, coib fron a second wedding of Christian¬ 
ity with the culture of the east.” That Russell was a "prejudiced” witress can, of conrse, be 
argued; he was for many years a Theosophist. But his opinicfi will in all probability be repeated by 
many other writers in the coming years of post-war reconstruct ion. Teachers of world literature and 
scholars of coc^rative literature might profitably consider at this tire some of the issues in¬ 
volved in Criental-Occidental cultural relaticsis. Their influeree on public opinim is potentially 
great. Clear thinking will be necessary, if the discussion is to contribute to our understanding of 
a basic issue of cur tire. 
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LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM OR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 

By Louise i* Rosenblatt 

Brooklyn Cplle^ 

typical defense of the valm of the study of foreign literatures at this tmc mintains that 
such study can contribute to the zeal needed in the prosecution of the war and to the intomational 
sympathy needed for the buildir^ of the peace. Valid as these contenticsjs are, they are usually stated 
in much too general terms. Very seldom is there clear indication of the nature of the intematioml 
understanding to be fostered, or of the coaditions under which the study of foreign literatures can 
indeed contribute to s^uch understaiiding. Perhaps the follcwing remarks merely make explicit what is 
iJBually assumed, but it seems iu^portant to make these consideratic®s articulate. 

Unguesticmbly, literature offers an electrically live point of relationship with other cultures. The 
student who has intimately and intensely experienced the significant works of literatures other tten 
his own will be less likely to fall into tl^ sins of intellectiml or political isolationism, or to as- 
sune that his own culture is the ideal toward vdiich other nations, for their cwn good, should be co¬ 
erced* Discussions of instruction in world literature, however, us'ually place their enphasis on tlx> 
nature ccsitent of the works read rather than on the nature of the student’s experience with them. 
And even if be has indeed had vivid personal resparse to the great world masterpieces, turning in ad¬ 
miration frcm cm to the other, the result suggested too often seems to be a superficial, though very 
amiable, literary cosmopolitanism, ratter than a constructive, critical internaticxnalism. 

In the p:*esent world conflict between contradictory systems of value, we are reminded that varied, 
and scmetimes < 5 Jposing, strains are present in the cultures of both cor enemies and our allies, just 
as in our society there are elements that confute and sometiiaes ftnjistrate cor democratic aims* A vague, 
sentinental international good will can be as self-defeating as a jingoistic nationalism. (Ooe is re¬ 
minded of the well-intentioned folk vdxj sought to promote international understanding by having high 
school students study Japanese flower arrai^ements.) Sicold not the aim be to develop the kind of m- 
teraatioaial understanding that respects the validity of otter cultural patterns and does not seek 
stupidly to iB 5 >cse our own, but at the same time recognizes the necessity for discriminatii^, in our 
own aipd other cultures, between those patterns that zxxirish the democratic belief in the dignity aAd 
wrth of the human being, ary! those that threaten the democratic system of values and the motiB^lly 
telpf\il relations among mtionsf 

An analogous problem concemii^ ultiEBte attitudes sarises in the msdergraduate ■Loachiig of anthro¬ 
pology. Students, becoming acquainted with otter cultures extremely different frosfif yet in tboxr cwn 
terms as valid as, otir own, often lose their cultural provincialism, but seeing that wiiat is "good” in 
one culture may be **evil" in another, conclude that ttere can be no valid standards. Anthrcpologists 
have found it necessary to insist that the alterrativc to do^tism need not be a sterile relativism. 
They st^gest tte question; What cultural arrangements seem most favorable to the psychological security 
and the development of the constructive capacities of the members of the culture? This is a questicn 
based, course, on tte democratic system of values, yet blind preference for our own particular pat¬ 
terns is avoided. Thus the student is liberated im^inatively to evaiimte his own and other cultures 
aid to envisage tte possibility of even greater aj^roKimation toward out teiaocratic goals. 

Such a discrimiiating attitude of mite can be fostered also in tte study of our own ate fc^ign lit¬ 
eratures. This will not be aoeanplished, bewever, by making every literature course a ttecxetical 
course •'oo democracy.** Nor can tte instructor afford merely to make critical pranounc^ments, with tte 
atteents j^sively accepting his judgments. If we are seeking to affect habits of thcRight ate 
if we claim Pur share in tte moulding of world citizers, we siust create a situation in tte rfile 

of the student is active, liot passive. Above all, he should be-helped to enter senswusly, ^aotiCEally# 
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|y infco 'Uie literary vork* Apy of our tsual aesthetic and scholarly aims soch as 
i^ppecl^im ef ths special attributions of other culbuf^s to the cctnmon heritage of literature, or 
iirrt.n tiis exoBS-fertiiizatloos, the parallelisns and divergencies, between literature and lit- 

erolwe _will be frustrated unless our students have such directly perscmal literary experience. But 

it is egoally essential that the stwJent be led to reflect u?)on his experience. Eirough such reflec¬ 
tion, he <an be helped to develop an increasingly concrete and iiKjreasingly discriminating sense of 
tlae dteaiccra’tic system of values as his ultiiuate critical criterion* 

Sodi a criterice i^lies the need to differentiate between those elements in a literary experience 
i^ilcli reinforce the sense of man^s d^^nity and worth, and those elements > no matter hew aesthetically 
appealing I which stress attitudes confhsin^ or iniiaicai to that view of man, or which reflect an au- 
IlKritarian spirit* ¥e are askii^ our yooth to die for deniocratic values. Should not any concern with 
U-teratwe, which eaiixxiies man^s ideas and feelings concerning himself and the things that are im- 
pcrlaiifc in'life, be permeated with a living sense of those values? Such critical insight seems essen¬ 
tial fof ifise zeal in war and sound internationalism in peace. 

It laay be objected that this makes too great demands on the literature course, that it is impossible 
to **€!awer ground** or" to give sufficient infonaation, if so much attention is to be given to the stu¬ 
dent's attitixJes a 2 :id critical developasnt. If this is so, we need the courage to revise present prac¬ 
tice and procedure when they preveiit the fulfilment of our claims for the living value of literature. 


COKFARATITE LITERATURE AT COLUMBIA 
Ey Marjorie Hope Micolson 

Coluznbia Ifciversity 

Hie Departaeaat of Sz^lish and Comparative Literature of Coiun^ia University offered for the first 
tiiie« dtori^ the academic year 1942-43, a course entitled "English Literature in its International Re¬ 
lations#** Miile the Etepaartment has giv^ work in Comparative Literature for many years, the new course 
differs ftm those previously offered, both in method and scope. It has been taught cocperatively by 
WKxe t&att tiieaity Boijers of the faculty. Including, in addition to inembers of the Department of Eng- 
lee^wers fee® the Departments of Arabici C3iinese, Classics, Hebrew, Hiiloso|^, Romance lan- 

lectoring in the field of his specialty. Begiimii^ with a group of "background" lectures, 
d ea lii ^ wi-yi general Arabian, Hebraic, oriental and classical influences, the course proceeds chrono- 
logio^ly, treating English llteirature feom its beginnings down to the present day* The work of the 
first iar»t — adEter the g^rnMal lect\nres — deals with Freixjh and Italian influeiice in the Middle 
Ages; Italis^ Fraadi, aaod Sjenish influences in tte Renaissance, including lectures on Renaissance 
Fiatcxiism; the effect of tlie Reforaaticn upon English literature; the "new learning," aaad the influ— 
^Qoe c£ cactinsntal thinkers as Galileo, Ifepler, Descartes upon seventeenth-centxary writers# 

®e werk of the second term begins with the Restoration, and treats the effect of French thinking 
and culture ppe® dr^a and general critical ideas; ‘the influence of Voltaire, the' ’^Encyclopedists," 
and Hocsseaaa, together with the oriental influence in the ei^iteenth century. Lectures on the Romantic 
period ea f tesl ze the croes-fertilizatito occurring at this tLne between England and the continent, 
with specific lectures m such topics as the rediscovery of Dante, and the "symbol of Greece" in the 
iicfflBaatic wweamt. mscimiou of the Genaan-EngUsh influence in the nineteenth century is followed by 
lad^ares ott Geraan and Fraach criticism, together with a series of lectures m the literatxire of the 
iBtia natiem, including such topics as Hapolecnic Wars British Isolationism," "Hie Transit 
tico fern Aristocracy," "flie Bourgeoisie in Power,** "Romantic History." These are followed by lectures 
on tiie Scandinavian influence, with particular attenticn to Ibsen; the effect of the symbolists and 
••^tecadents" iqx® various writers, including Yeats, Eliot, Jc^ce. Discussion of the effect of the Rus¬ 
sian novel in the n ineteenth and twentieth centxnries follcsfi^s; and the series concludes with lectures, 
tbfm by a CMnese, m tte "new vogue for China;" whi<^ has developed since the first World War, as 
reflects particularly in Bertrand Russell, Lin Yutang, and Pearl Btck. 

Hie ccor^ is desi^ied as a basis for students intend to take advanced work in Cceparative Liter- 
atwe, bat is open to all graduate students interested in any literature, who read readfily one cr more 
foreign lai^uages. It has proved caie of the most interesting and valuable courses ever offered by the 
^^spartaait, and students and faculty alike have profited by the experiment. Hie advantages of such a 
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coJTse are many, one of the most important being its ’’cooperative*’ nature. A largf university is for- 
timate in being able to call upon specialists in various de^rtments who speak with authority, yet 
whose lectures are ordinarily heard only by small groups of students in their own departments. In -the 
second place, a course of this scope tends to counteract one of the most obvious dangers of graduate 
courses in general, the tendency to deal minutely with limited fields, so that the student, no tnatter 
how well trained in a "period” often fails to gain ai^ synthetic view of literature as a whole- Stu¬ 
dents have expressed great enthusiasm for the broad scope of the course, finding a "survey" of English 
literatiire much more valuable at this stage of their training than during the earlier undergraduate 
years. 

Ifetturally, any such atten^t at a ccn^lete survey of all English literature in its international re¬ 
lationships involves difficulties, as well as advantages. There is time in such a coarse for airy 
persiflage.* It wcwld be easy to allcw such a couree to be superficial. Realizing this danger, the lec¬ 
turers most try to make each lecture a model of compress ion; he Mist — and does-presuppose that 

his hearers already have a general knowledge of the Ei^lish nBsterpieces. While no lecturer — v^tber 
his assignment in the course is cne lecture or eight — can possibly cover all the mterial he would 
like to cover, the full and valuable syllabus, prepared on each tc^ic, with its may suggestions for 
primary and secondary reading, offers the serious student an opjjartunity to go more fully into each 
period than can the lecturer — aid indeed gives the student the most valxiable kind of "oitside read¬ 
ing," not only for the year, but for many years afterwards.’ 

In establishing the course at this time, the Dep^lanent of English aid Canparative Literature had in 
mild particularly" the fact that, after the war, tl^ tendency in the teaching of literature will un¬ 
doubtedly be iTKre and mere teward empdasis on the eexsparative and international aspects, bfeny of the 
present courses in "world literature” suffer because the teacher has had no such training as this 
cairse offers, aid, indeed, does not know the best translations of classics in other langtiages, and 
the best secondary material. The Depm^ment hopes to isake the present syllabus still imre coiiplete and 
valuable, in order that future teachers xnsiy not only be able to prepare themselves better by private 
study, but may find in the list of "recocsaeided" translations aid secondary materials a basic list for 
ti^ selection of books for small libraries, which need to develop their collections in the direction 
of "comparative" and "international" literatures. 

Finally, the course has proved of p>articular value in these troubled times- Iri no way designed or in¬ 
tended as "propaganda" — and certainly not for a moment taught fretn smh a point of view — it necer 
nevertheless exenplified in ore of the most cogent of all possible way's, the truly "interaatiosial" 
nature of great literature. It shows that ideas have not and cannot be confined within geographical 
bcundaries of any naticai; that literary forms aid patterns have transcended and rrest transcend arti¬ 
ficial barriers. No walls that have ever been erected — not even the barbed wire of caacentra^tim 

camp^ _will ultimately be able to "purify" any literature of all strains other than those of ere 

nation or ere race. The trre "internationalism" (which in politics, eccnociics, and society, seems to 
many peepie a "rew idea") has always been the essence of literature, of science, or trhe arts* One of 
the students in the Coliirbia course put the iimtter succinctly, when she wrote; "I do not see hew ai^- 
ore could follow this course, come to realize what mkes ’great literature, * and still remain an 
* isolatimist, *" 


A 1607 GOfICEFT OF CO'TARATIVE LITERATURE 
By Jams M. Tobin 
Fordhaaa levers ity 

Certainly the ains of a comparative study of cultures include glimpses both of the horlaon and the 
zenith, a coocern for the expansiveness both of time and space. This dual stress appealed to the 
eighteenth century, aiKi led its writers to walk ccmfortably in many languages, and to dabble less ex¬ 
pertly in the Persian and Chinese. Even Addison’s Mr* Spectator demanded more respect because he had 
measured the pyramids. 

A century before Addisen’s Egypt and his Mirzah, Samuel Daniel had set dewn several views on tlie 
boundlessness of learning in which we nay still believe: he pleaded that the of discretion- might 

enlighten men to seek a knowledge of all nations and all eras, that every civilization, distant in 
time or place, could teach later generations, that a lack of this kncwledge foresbertened the mind. 
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arri Bade for arrogant parochialism, that in the international concept of culture there can be no 

unknowns. His com-Buts on the intellectual isolationists is better read in 
rt of the 1607 i>e/e«c. o/ -It is not books, but only t^t ^-at b^ of the 

thelu-ovet^preading grace of heaven that makes men truly judicial. Nor can it be but a 
t,..v.h of arrogant ignorance to hold this cr that nation barbarous, these or those times gross, ci^id- 
ering tow this manifold creature man, wheresoever to stand in the world, hath always some dispositicm 
of^h, entertains the order of society, affects that idiich is most in use, and is eminent in some 
one thing » other that fits his humour and the tires. The Grecians heid all other nations barbarous 
but thereelves; yet I^bus, when he saw the well-ordered marching of the Romans, which made them see 
their presun^Jt^ error, could say it was no barbarous manner of proceeding. The Goths, Vandals, and 
Lodiards, whose caning down life an inimdation overwhelmed, as they say, aU the glcary of Earning in 
Eurc^, have yet left still their laws and cxstons,... Will not experience confute us, if we 
should say the state of China, which never heard of Anapaestics, Trochees, and Tribrachs, were gross, 
barbarous, and uncivil? And is it not a most apparent ignorance, both of the succession of learning 
in Europe and the general course of things, to say ‘that all lay pitifully deformed in those lack- 
leamii^ tires fi'Oo the declining of the Roman Empire till the light of the latin tongue was revived 
by Reuchlin, Erasure, and Mere'?.«..it is but the clouds gathered about our own judgement that makes 
us think all other ages wrapped up in mists, and the great distance betwixt us that causes us to 
ii»a^iTv=. men so far off to be so little in respect of ourselves. We must not look upcm the immense 
course of tires past as ren overlook spacious and wide countries frem off high mountains, and are 
never the near to judge of the true nature of the soil or the particular site and face of those ter¬ 
ritories they see. Nor must we think, viewing the superficial figure of a region in a map, that we 
know strai^ the fashion and place as it is. Cf reading an history (which is but a map of men, and 
doth no otherwise acquaint us with the true substaice of circumstances than a superficial card doth 
the seaman with a coast never seen, which always proves other to the eye than the imagination fore¬ 
cast it), that presently we know all the world, and can distinctly judge of tires, ren, and manners, 
just as they were: when the best measure of man is to be taken by his owp foot bearing ever the near¬ 
est propertim to himself, and is never so far different and unequal in his powers, that he hath all 
in perfection at ere tire, and nothing at another. The distribution of gifts are universal, and all 
seasons have them in sore sort...." 


A C-UIDl TO C0?:FAR4TI?E LITERATURE (Cont'd) 

By Georie B, Parkis 

Queezis College 

StMies of the interrelations of literatures in various languages are, of course, very numerous* Stu¬ 
dents of English literature are indebted for guidance to the sections of the new Cambridge Bibliograp^ 
of English literature which deal with ^Literary Relations with the Continent,” noting both transla¬ 
tion fra^ otheir languages iirto English and vice versa. 

Groofs of the Mj 4 which testify to the interest here in inter-literature relations give occasiisi for 
the foUowing notes^ {I do not list here the Latin-^American group, which has already beeh heard from.) 

Informantf^ Arno Schirokauer, Yale University 
Wm Balph P. Rosenberg of Hunter College is preparing a bibliography of this subject, which now runs 
to stJKe lOfOOO it^as. The groc^ contemplates an annual bibliography to be distributed at tte annual 
wetiz^. 

AML AmUCAM-GEMAM 

The amial bibliography, formerly appearing in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, is 
iwblished in the American-Genran Review; it is compiled by A. £. Zucker. Professor Zucker also an- 
ncRznces in Mark in Progress a bibliography of Germanica-Americana. 

MMCLO^MMSMQM AMD fMAMCO—A'iMMICAM Informant, Donald Bond, University of Chicago 

Introductory works recosimended are: Paul Van Tiegtem, La Litt^rature Compar^e (Paris, 1931); 

Joseph Tfexte, Jean-Jacques Roi^seau et les Origines du Cosmqpolitisme Litt^raire (Paris, 1695, also 
in English); References in Donald F. Baid, ^American Scholarship in the field of eighteenth-century 
Az^lo-i^rench studies,” Rotnanic P-eView 29, 141-50 (1938). 
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The stardard bibliography is L. P. Betz^ La Litt^rature Compar^e: Essai Bibliographiqpe (2rd edi¬ 
tion revised by ?♦ Baldensperger, Strasbourg, 1904 )• Surveys of current scholarship regularly ap¬ 
peared in the P-evue de Litt^rature Compar^e to 1940. Since 1938 an annual bibliography of Anglo-French 
aid Pranco-American studies, compiled by Donald F. Eond and collaborators, has been published in tl:^ 
April number of the Romanic Review, 

SPAFlJSF-GERMAF. (There is no KLA group devoted to this subject.) Note should be made of I-ferbert 0. 
lyte, A Tentative Bibliography of Spanish-German Literary and Cultural Relations {Minneapolis, 1936, n 
mimeographed). 

_,0ther "relation’" groups in the HLA are devoted to literature in its context. The bibliographers of 
these groups have been kind enough to supply matter for the following notes. 

LITEBATURE AKD TEE ARTS OF OiSIGS Informant, Ernest 0. Eassold, University of Louisville 

The standard bibliography is A. W. Hammond, Bibliography of Aesthetics (1931). Current bibliogra¬ 
phies have been compiled by another MLA group (Poetic Form aid General Aesthetics) for 194041, and by 
this group for 1941-42 (mimeographed). 

A list of introductory works on the subject would include: George Boas, ed., Coubet and the Natural¬ 
istic Moverent (Johns Hopkins, 1936), a symposium; the same, ed.. Romanticism in America (ibid., 1940), 
a symposium; Margarete Bieber, The History of the Greek and Hcxran Theater (OKford 1939); Dagobert 
Frey, Gotik und Renaissance, Grundlagen der modernen Weltanschauung (Stuttgart, 1929, c^t of print); 
Georges Lemaitre, Prom Cubism to Surrealism in Preixjh Literature (Harvard, 1941); Roger S. aid Laura H. 
Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art (MLA, 1^); W. A; Nitze, Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry 
aid Music (Chicago, 1940); Herbert Read, ed,. Surrealism (1986), a symposium; Jdin Rewald, Cezanne et 
Zola (Paris, 1936). 

LITERATURE AED SCIERCS Informant, P. P. Fa^Eoner, University of Kansas City 

The bibliographies compiled annually by a ccmnittee of the group, and distributed in mimeograj^d 
form, have now covered the period from 1925 to date, aid are announced as ready for collective jaiijlica- 
tion. The items are classified as general (meaning studies of the influence of science in a specific 
period area of thought), as relating to individual writers affected by science (frcsn Augustine to 
Robinson Jeffers), and as "background" (meaning studies in the history of science and philosophy); 

LITERATURE ARP SOCIETY Informant, J. f. Geissendoerfer, University of Illinois 

The group has issued mimeographed bibliographies to cover vTritings on English, French, and German 
literature which have been published generally between 1930 aid 1941. The subjects range frcan Chaucer 
and the Cccsnon People, aid similar studies of social ideas or influences in individual writers, to 
studies of The Sociology of Literary Taste or The Death of Bourgeois Morality. 

APPIflOSS AED OORRECTIOES. Arthurian Literature: Professor Parry adds to his second list of studies, 
Arthur C. L. Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend (Harvard, 1943). East European Literatures: 

Mrs. A. P. Coleman kindly suiggests the following additions; Dmitri Shishmanov, A Survey of Bulgarian 
Literature (translated by Clareix:e A. Manning, 1932); B, P. Godenhielm, Handbook of the History of 
Finnish Literature (London, 1696); A. P. Coleman, "Survey of Lithuanian Uterature," in Books Abroad 
{VIII, 391-^93, 1934); Eleaix)r E. Ledbetter, Pblish Literature in English Translation (New York, 1932); 
A. p/Coleman" Adam I^ckiewicz in English (Schenectady, 1940); the same, "iOrasinski in E^lish," in 
Bulletin of Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America (I, 329-GO); Tadeusz Sawicki, Bibliogra¬ 
phical Year Book (I, London, 19428, ^ serial listing works in Polish and relating to Poland since the 
war, obtainable from the Polish Infcmsitian Center (745 Fifth Avenue, Ifew York). 

OK TIE FUTURE OF TilE PEKS-LETTER 

With this number the Comparative Literature Eews-Letter concludes publication for the academic year 
1942-43. The next number will appear in October. Despite wartime uncertainties, this modest bulletin 
has won friends in over two hundred colleges. With the continuing support of these friends, tte College 
Section of the N.C,T.E, hopes to extend its services to all teaci^rs interested ^ in the intematicnal 
relations of literature. As the Committee plans for the future, it would appreciate receiving ccmm^ 
nications from readers on how to make this bulletin more effective — A.E.C. 
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THE SPOKEN VORD 

Brj Henry V. ^ells 

Qiairman, Ccxnmittee cn Poets* Hecordings, 

Educatcrs throaghout the wotM, in both military and civilian life, recognize the rapidly increasing 
iii3|>ortance of the speaking knowledge of foreign languages ♦ Whether for literary enjo^nt, peaceful 
comerce or successf\il warfare, it is of the utmost value to know the sounds of words, to hear them 
and be able to tse them accurately and with colloquial fluency. Yet at the present mcxnentj^ as daibtless 
for sane years to cone, able language teachers are too few for our needs and tlie pressure under which 
they wcrk has becocie great. Thousands of men and wanen who desire to acquire a mastery of spoken lan^ 
guages lack many of the best facilities to do so. Precisely at this Juncture we can avail outselves of 
the large accumulations of phonographic records made in recent years to give vocal illustration of 
coc^jarative literature and intimate speech training. Jfeither the wealth of these resources nor the 
iJBans for turning them to best account are, however, as generally known as might be desired. 

CcBiHercial records specifically designed, to aid in the study of language exist in at least thirty 
tcEigues. The languages include Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, Dutch, Afrikaans, Italian, Swedish 
Norwegian, Finnish, Russian, Polish, Czech, Irish, Chinese, Japanese, Ftersian, Hindustani, Bengali 
%riac, Hebrew, Arabic, Malay, f&usa and Sfrik. The number of records naturally varies more cr less in 
accordance with the importance of the language to tlie American student. French records are to be had 
by the scc^, while seme of ti^ minor Eastern languages are represented through only a few discs. For 
over a dccLen of principal tot^ues the Linguajtoie Institute, located at Rockefeller Center, New 
York, provides a specially designed textbook to accompany a carefully arranged series of phonograph 
lessons. In addition to tl^se discs produced by the Linguaphene Institute, useful language records, 
%^ich can as a rule be procured through the Institute, have been made by universities and other cul^ 
tiiral organizations. Selections from most of the chief authors of Europe and the United States are now 
at hand. The Harvard speech studio, directed by Professor F. C. Packard, Jr., has produced a number of 
such records. Especially stissilating are those made in Latin and Italian for the National Council of 
Teadiers of English by Professcr Harry Morgan Ayres ai^ available through the technical advisor for 
the Couocil, Hr. W. C. Garwick, Rye, New York. For a fuller survey of the field than can be given here 
the reader may consult an article, "Uterature and the Phonograph,- in The Qmrterly Journal of Speech] 
February, 1943^ ^ It my be added that the iiio:x)graph may itself be most profitably supplemented by tuml 
ing to ti^ foreign language programs on the radio. Even language courses over the radio have already 
been attoi^jted. 


Although aost of the j^ioiograph production was, of course, achieved before the present war, it now 
tahBS CD new values both for the war years and for the years of reconstructian lying before us. The 
aesthetic value of the recordings is no greater than ever, but is ecnsiderably more apparent, tte-eover 
to assist sen and wonen abroad either with the armed forces or in civilian capacities participating in 
the social and aSucaticmal readjustment which the world experiences at an accelerated pace, such aids 
WBt dcA be owerloobEd. The records of Spanish, Portuguese and certain Par Eastern languages have at 
pr^ent «itstanding significance. They provide a practical and pleasurable neans of language study 
with the animatioo which the spden word enjoys and the written wc*rd so palpably lacks. 


^ democratic freedm can be implemented or retarded according to the gift of tonrfiKs 
whii* the citizens of Allied countries do or do not possess. After the elementary works of reconstrw- 
^ hasve hem ^ in motion, we shall return with renewed enthusiasm to the hundreds of recordings of 

literature that are already ours to eiyoy. In a single hour, for 
f ^masterpieces ftom a dozen tongues. Even the byways and hedges of speech as 

^ ^ phonographic equipment to the arctic, the desert, 

^ tto J^le. will again be traversed in the interest of a renewed inter-racial comity of speech and 
W^Por ^ vast and well edited accumulaticD of recordings eiqhatically constitutes tte livtog 
of ooE!|)araiive literature. ^ 
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W5AT THE COLLE&ES ¥ILL DO THIS SU.>:E^ 

Bv Thomas F. dunp 

Drake University 

Poor significant facts are apparent fron the infcsnnation that can be uzicovered at this date in regard 
to tl:^ sum m er offerings of the various colleges♦ The first, and most apparent, is the fact that colleges 
and universities are faced with so many uncertainties that they are raking plans only at the last minute 
fcr sxmstBr school. Even in the middle of May, armouncements have been made in relatively few colleges 
for sunmer offerings. Scaise schools like Yale and Princeton will offer no graduate work in literature. 

The second, and even less fortunate item, is the paucity of literature coirses other than the most 
traditional and well-established ones* The third is the offering in a few centers of Oriental and Slavic 
language courses. The fourth, unrelated to our field, is a number of institutes and lectureships in the 
social sciences, dealing with international and intercultural problems. 

In comparative literature the University of Tennessee will offer Modem Ccntinental and British Drama 
and Greek Idterature in P-elation to English. Wisccsisin lists courses in the Latir^-American novel and 
civilizations in the Spanish Department; in the Department of Ccnparative Literature are listed ccwses 
in The Spirit of DeiruDcracy in World Literature, Legendary Literature of Europe and Asia, Oriental Lit¬ 
erature, and the Background of the Present Conflict as Re^^aled in Contemporary Literatiare. Stanford 
has courses in Medieval Literature and the Contemporary Novel, Drake's Ifeiern Ncvel course will give 
more than usual emphasis to Pussian and French fiction, and the same school will offer in the P.omance 
languages a course in South American Life and Literature. 

Among courses in translation are Stanford's Russian Realism and South American Literature. The State 
Ikiiversity of Washington will offer others in Spanish and Scandinavian Literatures. The Ronance lan¬ 
guages of the latter school, too, will give seminars of hfeterials for Perm Discussion on 

both South America and France. 

Of particular interest is Ccmell's Intensive Study of ConteB^porary Russian Civilizaticm. The pro^ 
gram, which is under the direction of Professor Ernest J. Sccirais, offers both semester courses and 
weekly workshop seminars. Oa the staff will be such eminent scholars as Sir Bernard Pares, formerly 
Director of the School of Slavonic and East Eur<^an Studies at the Uhiversity of London. Besides work 
in such fields as History and Sociolc^, courses will be offered in Literature, Iteic, and Drama. 

Non-iiterary courses of interest to comparatists and to those teachers who wish to enlarge their 
harizons on current topics are the Russian History courses at Harvard, tl^ Ikiiversity of Washington, 
and Ih'ake. Washington will also offer courses in the Civilization of East Asia, tha Prc^leros of the 
Pacific, Modem Chinese History, American PcH:^ign Policy in the Par East, and sources of the Modem 
Cultural Crisis. Similarly, the University of Wisconsin will offer a Fonmi on Inter-American Relaticm, 
June 24-^; a Syn^josium on the Batses of World Peace, July 5-23; and a Public lecture course, June 21- 
July 30, on The World We Live In and The Shape of Things to Come. These iistitutes bear a similarity 
to the intercession series of ten lectures and discussioB, June 7-19, on Embattled Asia: A Phnerama 
in C<xiflict at the University of Cincinnati, and Drake Univemity's CoUoguium m the Place of the So¬ 
cial Sciences in P 3 st-War Reconstructicn. A relevairb couise, too, in the German Departaent of Stanford 
is entitled The Philosophic Bases of Freedom. 

AltiKfOgh the language and literature departments seem to be suffering a decline in staff and fluids 
because of the crisis, it is encouraging that the social sciences are laying a foundation of thought 
xipoci cultural ^^^Id prchlems. With wise maiB-gement on the part of tiie teachers of literature, this 
intercultural awakening may yield fruit in the i ncr eased study of iai^uage and literature when peace 
comes. What is certainly true is that we now have the dppcH'tunity and the urgehey to reexamine cur 
prograsis and our techniques. I fully lock for a nmnber of new approaches to be introduced into lan¬ 
guage and Uteratxwe teaching this Fall and even more later, as a result of the mpact of the war 
c^aanges. I earnestly request readers to send me repc^rts of any such plans from their cmh schools.. 
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INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE FOR A WORLD ORDER 
By Ernest Martin Sopkins 

President of Dartmouth College 

A period of expanding horizcms, brief in time but tremendous in historical content ^ is rushing 
to its close. Among the centuries, the turbid, technolc^ical t^ntieth has wrought more charges in 
the conditions of human living in two hectic generaticaas than any thousand years of the world’s 
previews history. The sciences of consminication have thrust the disappearing horizens outward at a 
dizzy pace, faster than the human spirit could accommodate itself to, faster than human wisdom 
could control for humanity’s profit. Now the violent iir 5 )ulses of war are completiag the expansisn 
at accelerating speed. The last gap is being closed between the horizors to the East and to the 
West, and soon these two extremes, long so widely separated, shall veritably meet. 

Ffeace will cane, soon or late, and with it the ccsivicticn among thinking people the world around 
that ”technology is not encaigh.” The sciences of war will rapidly cenverb to the sciences of peace. 
But more than in the sciences of peace, in what is represented by that much olfer idea, the TSlSS. 
of peace,” there will corns the greatest oppertmity and challenge in tte history of the himaan in¬ 
tellect. The dissemination of the influence of the liberal arts, the cultivation of tte liber hoe^ 
by the fertile influeiKJes of the himanities — these most play a crucial and iBsaediate role in the 
post-war world. A prophetic straw in the wind BBy be seen in the frequent recurrence of the |iirase 
«the liberal arts^ in the letters from young soldiers at the battlefrcmts connientii^ cn the im|)cr« 
tance of their respective colleges to the post-war world which they hope their fightii^ will make 
possible. If the liberal arts idea has potency against the background of combat, if it makes sense 
to men at battle stations, how great must be its validity and force in building a world crefer cut 
of war-created chaos. 

A truly glc^l intellectual climate of hunanistic determination is a first requisite to a world 
order which sense and which will endure. Without it, men dashing arourd the sf^iere in their 

super—planes will be like insects buzzing in fatal madness about a light-bulb, but more destructive. 
In such a global intellectual climate, none of the several disciplines of the hisnanities can be 
more at boae than cooparative literature, which confers an obligation at tte same time that it of¬ 
fers an (Importunity for leadership in the establishment of this rew world environment of wisdom* As 
old as Francis Bacen, cop 5 )arative literature is as immediate as this morning’s wcrld-wide broad¬ 
cast, closely attuned to the enrushing monent as the vast trajectories of plares at this instant 
traversing the world’s oceans and heedlessly crossing its boundaries. Comi^rative literature is as 
young as any discipline just arriving at the threshold of its opportunity, and it is ^ op|>cr— 

tune as the latest conference of the Ikiited Nations, or the next cane. 

Perhaps it is true, as is sometimes suggested, that comparative literature, historically speak¬ 
ing, arrived at its universal outlook in spite of itself. If indeed the KKDtivation of the early 
prophets of coBparative criticism were aspiraticais teward developing their national literatures, 
tte inext^ble trend of the discipline toward synthesis and cosmopolitanism Just goes to the 

uncoBpromising universality of wisdom* The objective of those seeking a world outloc^ in the intel¬ 
lectual sphere, on the other hand, is an asseuhly—line production of world iitet*ature on stand¬ 
ardized models, any more than cne would want to create a world of tamrra^, even if ^ could, so 
standardized that it would be footless to travel to the other side of to world, as it will be so 
easy to do, only to find the image of one’s next-docr neighbor* In the ”reciprocal illumiM.tion 
which been a central idea of con^sarative criticism since Scherer, the centrasts are as 
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as the parallels, ahl often »>re so. 11* great ideas will spread about the world with 
n™ lapidSy. but tl£e need be no dimnutic* In the flavor toparted by regional ^lueKes any 
^ tL tSi* can be diminution in the infinite variety of individual distillations of the good. 

the trtje, and the beautiful. 

Will the comparative study of world literature, a vicarious experience, be necessary to achiew 
global outlook aixi understaniing in an age of magical conmanications wten direct contarts will be 
so easy and so gerei^l? A silly question. The umccustomed traveler finds that, apart from minor, 
ouaint aixi rather flavorf\il differences in dress, in food, and in environ^nt, and of course the 
language differeice, the "foreign" citizen is surprisingly like himself, ^t miversal conscious¬ 
ness of readily apparent similarities of peoples, overpo^erfrg superficial differences as they do, 
is not going to knit together a world order any more effectively than global use of familiar^ 
brands of toothpaste. Only understanding of the deeper currents of national thought and feeli^ 
will bring the ^Id together. The vehicle of these currents is the national literature a v^icle 
activel^nd consciously employed by the growing ranks of the educated, but peri^atmg thr^^ _ 
processes resembling osniosis the lives even of the uneducated. And it is only when he is at h^ in 
the natidial literatures of the world that the man of the future will truly be a citizen of the 

ISitcrial !fote: President Hopkins' essay is the introduction to a series, to be contributed by 
eminent administrates^ and scholars to the Sem-Letter which will consider the usefulness of coiw 
parative studies in post—^isr educational reconstruction.] 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

By Edna Bays 

Pine itoior Junitm: College, Wellesley, Ifessachusetts 

CciEparative Literature, the vast study which developed in the nineteenth century when scholars 
-ScaiJectBd world literature'to scientific inquiry, has played an important role in the curricula of 
American instituticas of higher learning. While it has claimed attention and invited experimentatic® 
in small colleges and in state universities, its early and phenomenal development took place, for 
the most part, in the large privately endowed universities. This paper will review briefly scare 
facts regaiding the development of the study in a few outstanding universities where it was given 
earl^ or liotable enccuragement* 

The early mpertont coitributioos of Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell at Harvard, and others else¬ 
where, wiK> nearly a century ago were ’’comparers” of literature in a vital, if non—technical, sense, 
are of course not to be overlooked. But the first course offered in the subject at an American 
university, so far as I have been able to ascertain, was given by the Reverend Charles Chauncy 
aaekferd at Ccmell in the year 1871. There frexa 1871 to 1886, as Professor of Rhetoric and Lit¬ 
erature, be gave annually a course called general at comparative literature, nature of which he 
elogpffiaitly described in an address before the University Convocation of the btate of Nev/ York dur¬ 
ing the atituim of 1876. In his conception of literature as an organic whole, he was in perfect ac¬ 
cord with the le^ing priiiciple of European criticism and with the basic theory held by scholars 
interested in coii^rative literature from its earliest appearance in Italy and Prance. >/hen in 
1806 Professor Shackford retired, interest in eexq^arative literature waned at Cornell, ard it was 
not until the turn of the century that it was revived. 

Although this pioineer werk at Cornell was interrupted in 18^, the study of canparative litera- 
Vare conti 33 ued an unbroken developrsent elsewhere. In the same year, at the University of Michigan, 
a young imtructor in Latin, Charles Mills Gayley, became an assistant professor of English. 

Per two years, 1887 to 1889, he coaducted a seminar in literary criticism in which he traced the 
laiws of literary genres through various literatures. In the fall of 1689, Professor Gay ley was 
called to head the Department of English at the University of California where, during thirty-four 
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years of productive scholarship, he made valuable contributiors to the study. CouviiKied that 
principles of literary criticism should be sought a theory which both Impels and is corrected 
by scientific inq.uiry/» be developed courses and wrote books dealing with the history and nature 
of literary types and moveraents and with the history and theory of literary criticism. But no 
separate Department of Ccanparative Literature was established at California until 1912* Organized 
late, it was destined to be short-lived. Like many another similar department, it could not with¬ 
stand the exigencies of the first World War aid in 1916 lost its identity in the Department of 
English. With the revival of the humanities in the 1920*s, however, the old interest in the com¬ 
parative study of literature reasserted itself in a new department called General Literatxire. But 
the courses shewed a new influence, linguistic in nature. Perhaps it is in courses such as one 
called ’^J^ter Spirits of Literature” that the himianistic tradition established by Professor 
Gayley in his famous course in "Great Books” is at present best preserved. 

In 1890 Mr. Thanas Wentworth Higginson in the January issue of the Century Magazine sharply 
criticized the study of literature in American universities. In the "immense range of elective 
studies at Harvard University," be pointed out, "there are fifteen distinct courses in Greek, 
fourteen in latin, and twenty each in English, French, and German, but not a single ccyarse anxing 
them pertains to a world-literature, or even recognizes that these various branches have any coov- 
mon trunk." It was hardly a coincidence that for the following academic year, 1890-1891, President 
Eliot established at Harvard the first titiilar chair of ccmiparative literature in this country ard 
invited Professor Arthiir Richmond Ifeirsh to occupy it* Professor Harsh gave his ideas of the scope 
and function of the subject in his presidential address before the Modern Language Association in 
1896. And he stated its purpose: "To examine, then, the phenomena of literature as a whole, to 
compare them, to group them, to classify them, to enquire into the causes of them, to determine 
the results of them - this is tte task of conparative literature." 

One year after the chair of cem^arative literatuore was established at Harvard, in 1891, the 
president and trustees of Columbia University decided "to establish a professorship of belles- 
lettres, ™ch like the famous chair at Harvard, which was successively held by Ticknor, Lcmigfellaw, 
Lowell," and appointed Professor George Edward Woodberry to the post. For a number Of years Profes¬ 
sor Woodberry taught general European literature from th^ philosophical and aesthetic point of 
view. Wten in 1899 a distiixit Departin&nt of CoEi5)arative Literature was organized, he designed two 
general types of courses: caae cultural; the other scholarly, leading to research. It was not long 
before the department attracted attention in the academic world. And then in 1903 Professors Wood¬ 
berry, Pletcter, aiKi Spingarn launched a Journal of Cemparatitfe literature to provide scholars an 
opportunity tat a free exchange of ideas. At tl^ end of a year the Journal suspended publication 
ax3d Professor Woodberry retired fron academic life. In 1910 the department was mer^d with the De¬ 
partment of English. 

At Yale, Professor Albert S. Cook, one of the ablest philologists in America, was an influential 
figure. He deprecated the idea, widely held in this country, that "philology"" and "linguistics" 
were identical, and be endeavored in his famous c<mrse, "Theories of Poetry," to create a more 
liberal concept. While this course was not described as comparative, it was clearly in that tradi- 
ticHi. The term "conparative literature" was first used as the heading for a coirse at Yale in 1900, 
in one planned to trace the "Rise and development of the drama as a literary ard histrionic art 
among the various naticEns." For a decade thereafter the phrase appeared only at irregular inter¬ 
vals in the program of stidies. Since 1912, such courses as "Dante in English" and "Literary 
Types" have been grouped under the heading of General Courses. While no strong department- of com¬ 
parative literature developed at Yale, studies in American literature have since been carried on 
in a broad comparative frame. 

At Johns Hopkins tte influence of Germanic scholarship was much more firmly entrenched than at 
Yale, so far as the Department of English was coocemed, and remained dominant until retire¬ 
ment of Dr. J. W. Bright, in 1924* However, another spirit had been stirring there for seme time, 
the effect of the seminars given by Professor Arthur Lovejcy in the Department of Philosoj^, 
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wtxich were atteiided by students in English and foreign languages as well as students of philoso- 
pliy. Profess<x Love joy was establishing the method of the ^history of ideas,” which, while not 
technically "ccB^jarative literature," inevitably developed a ccanparative method, since, as Profes¬ 
sor Love joy’s various published expositions of the method always implied, ideas refuse to be 
bounded by barriers of language or naticsiality* The influence of Professor LoVejcy was augmented 
by that of Professor Gilbert Chinard, who became a member of the Department of Ronance languages 
in 1919, and ^ose own published work in the following period indicates his interest in compara¬ 
tive literature<• Under their joint influence was establisled the "History of Ideas Club, which be¬ 
came a most influential organization, bringing together graduate and post-graduate students aixi 
me^rs of tie faculty of Johns Hopkins and of Goucher College. The influence of the club in 
breaking down artificial barriers built up by departmentalization stimulated the "conparative” ap¬ 
proach, as also the method of the "history of ideas." The later appointment of Professor Edwin 
Greenlaw as head of the Department of English marked the end of the old tradition of Germanic 
scholarship in that department, and the beginning of a very different approach, in which both com¬ 
parative literature ani the method of the history of ideas played important parts. A comparative 
literature seminar conducted by Professor Chinard in 19B6—27 was described in this fashion! "The 
study of Comparative Literature to be undertaken in this Seminary will not be a matter of sources 
aid imitation alone, and most of all will not be a cca^jarison of literary types. It involves in¬ 
ternational psychology and influence in a nich deeper sense. It is not conducted as an independent 
subject that can be taught, but as a disciplii^ aid a matter of systematic investigation. An ef¬ 
fort will be made to ascertain from a thorough study of periodicals, newspapers, books of travel, 
aid mnuscripts of the Library of Congress, the main currents of though between America, Prance 
and England during the last two centuries." Both the concept of the subject as a "discipline” and 
the material used for investigation served to broaden the generally accepted notion of the study.. 

PrcBi ah early date at the University of Chicago aix effort was made to overcome the barriers of 
laz^uage and to stidy literature as an organic whole, In 1992 Professor R* G* Moulton used Eng¬ 
lish translations in his course "Ancient Tragedy for English Readers,” In 1895 he surveyed the 
"Field of World Literature as it appears frcm the^point of view of the English student" and lib¬ 
erally admitted students from other departments. This emphasis upon subject matter rather than 
upon methcd has marked the study of world literature at Chicago. In 1897 a Department of Litera¬ 
ture {in English) was established to give courses in oriental, classical, and modern masterpieces* 
In 1908, this department became the Department of General Literature, which retained the basic 
idea of the unity of literature but drew sharp distinctions between con^rative and general lit¬ 
erature. % 1SB7 a Department of Conparative Literature under the chairmanship of Professcar Tom 
Peete Cross offered two courses: "A Survey of the Literature of the Ancient World” and "A Survey 
©f the Literature of the Modem World." These ccarprehensive courses pointed the way to the farma- 
tion in 1930 of the even more comprehensive Division of the Humanities, the first in a major Amer¬ 
ican university. 

It is readily apparent that comparative literature has, since the time of Professor Siackford at 
Ccaraeli, been dependent for its existence in the curriculum upon the interest and effort of dis¬ 
tinguished scholars with an intermtional point of view, in one year, out the next, a separate de¬ 
partment, a dual department, an important element in a School or a Division, the study has not only 
endured but 1ms becocie increasingly itnpcartant^ Hardly less varied than its history have been the 
differeixt direcitioiis in which it has developed. Its subject matter, world literature, has been ac- 
treatiaent as diverse as the intellectual climates of the universities in which it has been 
tau^t. Bat amid this diversity certain elements of unity can be discerned. It has from the first 
preserved humanism - whether it be classical, or scientific or jhilosophical. And its objectives 
have thrall the years become increasingly comprehensive♦ From an emphasis on method to an em- 
pl^sis on content, and finally to an eji^asis on the humatn and spiritual values to be derived from 
a study of the great bodss, this study leads on.. 
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During the latter half of 1942, under the auspices of the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, J visited sixteen colleges and universities frcxti coast to coast to observe programs 
and to question some two hiirdred and fifty teachers as to their views of ti^ state of the humani¬ 
ties and their plans for re-vitalizing college and university teaching in this important area of 
knowledge. The editor of the Comparative Literature }fews-Letter has asked me to stimmarize my find¬ 
ings as they pertain to the teaching of literature. 

Of special interest to teachers and Students of Comparative Literature is the widespread develop¬ 
ment of interdepartmental programs - either limited to a single year or extending through two or 
i?K 3 re years of undergraduate education - in which literature is assigned its place in the wider 
frame-work of culture-history. In certain instaixies, these courses, especially when limited to a 
single year, are little more than the now familiar History of Civilization course, with sane inclu¬ 
sion of materials from the arts. Even this inclusion, however, marks an important advance over the 
older types of course devoted primarily to political and military history. In interdepartmental 
programs extending throughout the undergraduate’s course - such as the Divisional Humanities Pro¬ 
gram at Princeton and the new School of Humanities at Stanford - literature is regarded as one of 
the basic disciplines in which the student is to be trained, and his study of literature most be in¬ 
tegrated into his con^rehensive study of a particular period in humn culture. Teachers of literature 
have long given lip-service to the desirability of teaching literature in relation to the culture of 
which it is a part; unfortunately few or none of them have been trained in our graduate schools to 
undertake so broad and exacting a treatment of literary materials In the new interdepartmental pro¬ 
grams, men traired in widely different areas of knowledge find themselves cooperatli^ genuinely in ' 
building complex and significantly organized patterns out of the mterials that coistitute a national 
ctiltiire. To iry way of thinking, the loss of the intensity of an isolated study Of literature is incsre 
than offset by the illuminatioi gained when literature is studied in the cultural context from which 
it emerges* 

The second major development of which I became aware concerns^ not the construction of interdepart¬ 
mental programs in the humanities but the modification of pedagogical methods in the field of the 
arts (including literature). Briefly, this movement - "the return to the text" - involves the concen¬ 
tration on the work of art as a work of art and not as raw material for the illustration of social, 
intellectual, or even literary history. The ultimate sources of this movement are, I believe, the 
growing dissatisfaction with the ireptitudes of undergraduate and graduate students in the interpre¬ 
tation of texts and the realization that the almost exclusive emphasis of ti^ graduate schools on the 
linguistic and historical disciplines has furnished no training in the intensive analysis of aesthetic 
constructs* At its narrowest, this pedagogical method concentrates oi the merely technical aspects of 
the work of art. More broadly conceived, it concerns itself not merely with the technical but also 
with the "factual" and psychological values and the ethical and philosophical implications of a work 
of art. The return to the text is most strikingly illustrated in the undergraduate and graduate Eng¬ 
lish program at the University of Chicago, but the siimiltaneous appearance of some form of this same 
movement in a dozen other colleges and universities suggests that it is a more than an isolated 
ftenomenon. 

The two movements are doviojsly antithetical; the one is centrifligal, moving away from literature 
toward other subjects; the other is centripetal, moving away from other subjects back to the literary 
work itself. Both these developments are intended to correct weaknesses in the iix>re cOTventiosTB,! ap¬ 
proaches to literature. To zny taste, the centripetal movement is the - ore urgently needed at present, 
but any well designed curriculimi should certainly fhrnish the undergraduate both types of training. 
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Pea* the teacher a«i student of Conparative Uterature, both the developments to which I have 
called attentKm may have some significance. Such a teacher, by the nature of hxs social interest. 
S^habituated to considering literatux^ in a wider context than that of any partxc^ar nation. Per 
him, however, it nay te salutary to realize the numerous experinents that are teing made to inte¬ 
grating literature into the total pattern of a culture, in viewing literat,^ "antopologically, " 
as our friends at Columbia Teachers College are encouraging us to say. To the teacher of any lit¬ 
erature at any stage of tte student's training or maturity, the pedagogical methods involved in 
the return to the text may prove the means for turning literary studies into an exacting intellec¬ 
tual and aesthetic discipline. Its results may be the gradual production in a generation of read¬ 
ers of an astuteness and sensitivity such as our colleges have never produced. CertauOy no criti¬ 
cal activity - cxi the part of either the student or the teacher - can have significance unless it 
is firmly based on a training in c<ai 5 )rehensicai much more thoroughgoing than our older haphazard 
Hiethods have pxduced. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Selected by Benjmin Boyce 

University of Omaha 

A selected list of current piiblicaticsis of interest to students of comparative literature and of 
foreign literatures in translation. 

CfJJ’i: Ts’ui Chi, A Short History of Chinese Civirtieation. With a preface by Lai^nce Binyon. New 

York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1943. Pp. 388. Lin Mousheng (New York Times Book Review, Sept. 19, 
p. 31) calls this book "the most readable single volume on Chinese histesry in the English lan¬ 
guage." Vfu Qi'eng-en, Monkey. Translated froti the Chinese by Arthur Waley, with an introduc- 
tirai by Hu Shih. New York: Jdm Day, 1943. Pp* 306. Chi-Chen Wang, Contemporary Chinese foies 
and traditional Chinese tales. 2 vois. Columbia Ifciversity Press, 1943. 

ff# CiASSICil inROPSiS fSADItlOg: Oates, W. J., and Murphy, Chas. T., Creek Literature in 

translation. New York: Lengmans, Green & Co. Announced for fall. Selections, together with "A 
Bibliograjiiy of Works in Er^glish Literature Showing the Influence of Greek Authors," by Charles 
G. Osgood and P. R. B. Godolpiiin. Godolphin, P. R. B., ed.,fAe Greek Historians. New York: 
Raixiom House*, Toronto; Ifecmillan, 1942* 2 vols,, pp. lOOl, 964. The complete and unabridged his¬ 
torical works, with an introductiem, revisions, and notes. Includes Iferodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenc^iian, Arrian. Rand, E. K., the Building of Eternal Rone. Harvard University Press. An¬ 
nounced for fall. Pegis, A. C., St. Ihomas and the Greeks. Milwaukee; Marquette Ikiiversity 

Press, 1939. pp, 107. ffenrl, Le Classicism francais. New York: Editions de la Ifeison 

franeaise, 1942- P. 281. This analysis of neo-classicism in Prance includes sc»se consideration of 
the ancient Sleeks and of England. Gaudin, Lois S., Les Lettres Anglaises dans I'Encyclopedie 
New York: The Author (184 ColuniiaaHeights, Brooklyn), 1942. Pp* 256. Reviewed in PQ, XXII (1943), 
183-84. Trevelyan, Hurajiuey, Goethe and the Greeks. New iork: ffecmillan, 1941. Pp. 322 
Dargan, E. Preston, and Vfeihberg, Bernard, ed-, The Evolution of Balzac's Comedie Humaine. Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 441. Hayes, Carlton J. H., A Generation of Materialism, 
1871-I9C0. New York: Harper and axjthers, 1941. 390. The thesis of this learned study is that 

there appeared in Western Europe about 1870 a generation of men "especially devoted to, and proud 
of, material achievements" and such j^ilosophy as it possessed was materialistic, mechanistic, 
and pra^natic. Ifeyes's cosneern is especially with statesmen, ecraiomists, scientists, philosophers 
Church leaters, and industrialists, but a scattering of allusions to Arnold, Debussy, the French 
ia^aressionists, Ibsen, Whitman, and many other artists underlines the interest of the theory for 
stedents of nineteenth-century literature. Mann, Klaus, Andre Gide, New York: Creative Age 
Press, 1943. Hofrichter, Ruth J., three Poets ond Reality. Yale University Press, published 
for Vassar College, 1942. A study of three leading lyricists in the German tongue, Hans Ccrossa 
{Gerejan}, Joseph Msinheber (Austrian), Albert Steffen (Swiss )-pp, 120. Barzm, Jacques, 
Romanticism and the Modem Ego. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Annesmeed far fall. 
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Of particular interest to st\3«feiits of Slavonic* literature is a handbook, by Ernest J. Sirunons, 

An Outline of Modern Russian Literature (1880-^19^0)^ Cornell University Press, 1943* Pp. 93* 
signed for the general reader or student who wishes to read Russian literature in translation. 
Professor Simmons's Outline is both readable and scholarly. After a brief treatment of the nine¬ 
teenth century background, the author traces the chief movements in fiction, drama, and poetry, 
successfully combining synthesis and analysis in spite of the limitaticns of space. The fifteen 
pages of selective bibliography are extremely valuable, although American readers may be mcmen- 
tarily confused by the occasic^l use of the English title (Sholokhov's Virgin Soil upturned) 
withait any reference to the American (Seeds of Tomorrow). The whole book, however, admirably 
demonstrates Professor Simmons's caisnent in the preface: ”It is unnecessary any Ica^r to apolo¬ 
gize for an ignorance of recent Russian J.iteratiire because of an ignorance of the language." 

(A. Dayle Wallace, University of Ctnaha) 

A successful undergraduate effect to foster the publication of "world literature" deserves no¬ 
tice and praise. Under the directicai of Professor Norman i^leod, the staff of the Uhiversity of 
Maryland magazine. The Old Line, presented last April an International Literary Issue, in which are 
poems and prose-pieces by Carrera Andrade of Ecuador, Neruda of Chile, Andre Spire, the Welshman 
Vernon Watkins, Lorca, the Russian novelist P^nferov, Iferrill Moore, James T. Farrell, Langston 
Hughes, Mr. Indeed, and many others, American and foreign. Encouraged by this obviously in^jres- 
sive first effort. The Old Line has projected a second international issiie for this year. 


THE SECOND YEAR 

With this number the Comparative Literature Sews-Letter enters upon its second year of publica¬ 
tion. The conviction of the Ccanmittee on Comparative Literature of the N.C.T.E. that teachers of 
the Humanities in American colleges would support its modest bulletin has been amply justified. To 
our knowledge, there exists today no single medium through which such teachers may inform them- ^ 
selves regarding the develq^oent'^f -"comparative” studies in Colleges, the state of scholarship in 
various cognate fields and their interrelations, and the role American scholars and teachers may 
play in the educational reconstructicn of the post-war world. In Dr. Edna Hays's brief statement 
on the rise of comparative literature in American imiversities, which is based on a survey to be 
published later as an extended stxxiy, reference is made to the Journal of Comparative Literature 
which was launched in January, 1903, and continued for only four numbers. Since that time nxamercxis 
other learned periodicals have published the results of research caarried on by American scholare 
in various ccxnparative fields. This work is a magnificent record of the industry of American re¬ 
searchers. But it is not unjust to say that almost all such work has been carried on in vacuo and* 
that there has been little effort to inform non-specialists of its significance or even special¬ 
ists of werk being done in other fields. In a recent 2few York Times review of the Connecticut 
lanhee, the autobiography of Dean Wilbur L. Cross of Yale, appears the follcwir^ statement regard¬ 
ing cnanges within the span of a single life: "English was tl^n a new subject struggling for a 
place for itself and not yet trying to beccxne something else.” The wc2rd "acceleration" has a pecu¬ 
liar significance today in the lives aiid work of all American teachers, scholars, and administra¬ 
tors, and the future is unknown. Within its province and in a nxxiest fashion this Kews-Letter pro¬ 
poses during the coming year to ai^lyze the probable effects and character of the in-ternaticaiaX 
"wave of the future." Within its modest limits it will also atteii^t to eiT 5 )hasize the need of sound 
learning and research in all changes to be made in a college curriculum intended to prepare Ameri¬ 
can youth for effective participation in an increasingly international world, one in which 
great cultures of the Orient and Hispanic America and Europe will play effective roles and there¬ 
fore most be understood. Ifeither the National Omneii of Teachers of English nor its Ccsimiittee on 
Comparative Literature claims preemptive rights in the task of encouraging conparative studies. 

The National Council presumes merely to discover ways of helping those in its cwn constiti^ency 
who are honestly in search of useful information. In forthcaaing numbers of tte Sews-Letter^ 
announcement will be made of the appointment of eminent scholars iidio will represent foreign lan¬ 
guage departments and serve on our Committee as consultants. Collaboration between hitherto dis¬ 
parate departments in the American college is certainly no less desirable than a greater realiza¬ 
tion of the interdependence of the peoples of the world. Tte integrity of all the humanistic dis¬ 
ciplines faces a serious chalieng 3 today. CXir purpose is to seek ways of demonstrating their unity 
and canraon interests. -A.E.C. 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE NEWS-LETTER 

|I\jhiished tqr the Qnmlttee on Cbnparative Literature of tha I^fetional Gxncil of Teadiers of English; 
mBf R. EBOAI, Ihiv. of Washij^ton; EENJAMIN BOVCE, Qnaha; FHnjO M. BUCK, Wisconsin; HAm G. 
CAHJEf, Montclair S.TjC. (M.J.); iUtnUR E, CHRISTY, Colwbia, Chairman; H. A. DOMINOClViai, Geram- 
tom Frhaxis School; THOMAS F. Hf«, iVafe; CLARENCE H. FAUST, Chic^; AEDISCN HIBBARD, Pfortlwes- 
tem; X3mJK» a LAIRD, Afevadb; WILIAM S. . LYNCH, Coeper Vnion; RUSSELL NOYES, Indiana; GEORGE B. 
PARKS, ^aeens; LOUISE M. ROSBiEUTT, Brooklyn; MIliI£D SILVER, Ozarks; JAMES £. TOBIN. Focdhm; 

JOB! D. Wfi£. Georgia; EERBE 8 T F. 1 SST, Dartmotdh. 


The •tibieription price la one dollar for the ecadeaiic year. Buainect conmmicationa and notices of change of 
address should be directed to the Council offices at 211 West Sixty.eighth Street, Chicago. Illinois. Editori- 
al eorreapondenea and auitsrlal for publication should be addressed to Arthur E. Christy, Coluiid>ia University, 
Ne« York 27, N. Y,, for tranasiission to the Coomittee, 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 
By Paul Russell Anderson 
Dean of the College, Lawrence College 

The experience of the past quarter-century has certainly exposed the failure of a nineteenth cen¬ 
tury nationalism which bred contempt for others and a sense of cultural superiority. Even in this 
century, as the need for a global outlook became more obvious, the nationalistic mind covild offer 
only political and economic superstructures as means of preserving peace. It should be apparent by 
now that administrative machinery without cultural understanding is shallow and unproductive- The job 
ahead involves the cultivation of an attitude of mind which cherishes knowledge of other cultures 
without abandoning pride in one 's own and which fosters appreciation without sacrificing criticism. 
This is a responsibility which teachers of the humanities must assume lest the conclusion of this war 
be but a prelude to the next. 

If a global outlook is achieved it will take mote than science to provide it. Science, as such, is 
indifferent to human needs and human strivings. A scientific attitude, insofar as this iir^lies objec¬ 
tivity and reserved judgment, is helpful - but sensitivity to the values cherished by men and women in 
other cultures is essential. This sensitivity, in the absence of direct contact, comes largely through 
knowledge of the literature, art, philosophy, and religion of a people* Knowledge of this fact should 
compel us to avoid the teaching of history that is merely chronology, of politics that is concemed 
primarily with governmental structure, or of comparative literature that limits itself to linguistics. 

Provincialism is not limited to the uneducated; it is found wherever men becone absorbed in the 
minutiae of specialized pursuits. I menticai this, because provij^ialism is likely to be just as com^. 
men among scholars whose interests are primarily linguistic or historical as among political isola¬ 
tionists. Comparative literature, as it is understood today, should be an antidote to the parochial 
and clannish and the acconpanying sins of prejudice and bigotry. It uill be only as men and wanen in 
this field are enkindled by a deep conviction of the civilizing influence which their discipline af¬ 
fords. Without this conviction, the materials presented are but further additions to an already over- 
crewded curriculum; with it, a sense of direction is provided and the need for conparative literature 
made paramc^t. 

This conviction iig; 2 St be accanpanied by stress upon those aspects of the subject which are most 
likely to produce the desired result. Neither linguistic nor historical studies in 'ccxnparative lit¬ 
erature are likely to provide adequate understanding of the moving forces of other civilizations. Im¬ 
portant as these subjects are, the real contribution of coiparative literature to a world outlook will 
come through eupbasis upon the content of a literature, and upon the knowledge which it reveals of the 
psychological and intellectual drives of a people. It is to be hoped that such an emphasis can pro¬ 
vide the student iK>t only with knowledge of the characteristic literary forms and the distinguishing 
qmlities of a ciiltin?e, but also with enlightenment concerning the coimnon strivings of men and the 
innumerable debts which die culttire owes to another* Careful perception of literary values does, of 
course, reveal tendencies and emphases which are best expressed in a given language, but it also 
reveals another characteristic, the relative iiKiependence of great literature frdn spacial, tei^>oral 
ard sociological considerations. 

If agreement can be reached on the iirportance of cdnparative literature in developing a world out- 
lock and on tte enphasis desired to achieve this end, the remaining problem is that of implementation. 
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tSie most iB 5 )artant i^idr here is the attitiide ai^ preparation of the instructor. IJie student mini is 
little affected by uninspired dissemination of factual information. Unless the instructor has real 
ccfl3\ricticai about the in^ortance of developing a world perspective and has insight sufficient for the 
task, mechanical ani curricula*? adjustments will be ineffective* Hurried introduction of courses in 
which instructcrs, for lack of real catholic knowledge, use anthologies of Russian or Chinese litersu 
tore timt provide merely a piece-meal sairpling of countless authors, major and minor, will offer 
little more than a mail-order-house type of information* Selection is always difficult and demands 
real mastery of the field. This means that an intensive course in self-education will be necessary 
far mai^ who are teaching, and it also means that our present graduate instruction must be over¬ 
hauled. Vfe shall have to provide greater breadth in training than has been characteristic of much of 
graduate work in the past. More than a shift of interest from one field of English literature to a 
foreign literature and more than concentration on literary, to the exclusion of other aspects of cul¬ 
ture, will be needed. If the student is to acquire a world outlook, the instructor will need as broad 
a horizon and as ccHi 5 )rehensive a fund of knowledge as the limitations of time and human experience 
permit* Gocd teaching is fundamentally inspiration, and inspiration is dependent upon the deep under- 
standii]^, the penetrating insight, and the personal vitality -of the instructor. 

As far as curricular offerings are ccncerned, much is to be said for the survey course \4iich cuts 
across departmental boundaries, providing it is truly ccm^jrehensive and well organized. There is no 
one fora of artistic creation ^ich provides exhaustive knowledge of a culture. To teach con^jarative 
literatin:^ well involves concern for economic, political, religious, and philosophical inf licences* 

To teach history well involves concern for the forms of expression characteristic of a race, a nation 
or an age. Knowledge is inter-related, and there is no reason to segment it except as special talents 
of the instructor or the roagnitiide of the subject seem to dictate, Che good course in Chinese culture 
vdiich considers all phases of its civilization is certainly preferable, fr(^ the standpoint of de¬ 
veloping a world outlook, to two courses, one of which concerns itself exclusively with literary 
forms and the other of which is limited to political chronology. We need as much -correlation as it is 
possible to achieve in our curricular offerings. Departmental pride should not be permitted to inter¬ 
fere with whatever cocperative devices can be worked dut in a given situation. 

The particular- means by which the correl^ion is achieved will, and should, vary from institutim 
to iistitution. In soBie cases, new departments may need to be established, manned by personnel spe¬ 
cifically trained for the job. In others, new courses within previously established departments will 
suffice* InstitutioiK need in^t, rer should tl:^y, be expected to conform to any preconceived pattern, 
t&ity in regard to objectives is far more important than uhiformity in regard to techniques. The hu¬ 
manities have a significant role to play in post-war education; their success will depend upon the 
clarity with which we diagnose their function and iq>on the conscientiousness with which we use our 
restxttes and time in devising ways and me^ of making them relevant aid vital. 

HDTE. Dean Andersen’s article is the second in a series cai the place of comparative literature in 
American education. 


A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
By Arthur S. Christy 
Colim^ia IMiversity 

The Committee on Ca!q>arative Literature of the Jfeticml Council of Teachers of English takes pleasure 
in arsaoTOcing to the readers of its fews^Letter completion of plans for tte j^blication of a bib— 
lit^rapMcaX Guide to Comparative Literature and Intercultural Relations* The book will be published cm 
a ncHir-profit basis under the joint sponsorship of ti^ American Library Association, the Association of 
American Colleges, and the Jlaticml Council. A steering committee representing the three orgeuiizations 
will have over-all si^rvisicn of the project. It will consist of Dr. Carl H. Milam, Executive Secre- 
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of the AIA; Dr* Guy E. Suavely, Executive Director of the AAC; Dr. Arthur E* Christy, Chairman of 
the Canmittee on Conparative Literature of the ICTE. An editcarial coiranittee of interested specialists 
carefully selected by the sponsoring organizations will be responsible for the collection of ti^ 
materials the preparation of the proposed Guid ^, which will run frcan 650 to 700 pages. The most 
pleasant of all the facts which can be announced regarding the project at this time is that publica¬ 
tion of the book has been guaranteed by a generous financial grant from an interested foundation. 

The COTmittee, in making this announcenssnt, desires in particular to eir^hasize to its ai^dience 
that its work is not nerely hortatory and general. The College Section of the ICTE, uiKfer the chair¬ 
manship of Professor George E. Parks of Gueens College and Professor Merritt Y. Hugijes of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, has considered with the utmost care all that it might do to inplenent the "conpara- 
tive” offerings in the curricula of American colleges. This Hews-Letter, new in its seemd year of 
publication, represents an effort to create a spirit of imitiaal helpfulress the interested memr- 

hers of the Council's constituency, to offer through its modest pages enccxiraging or critical opinions 
frcffli eminent scholars or administrators, to preanote thus an awt^reness of the dangers of departmental iso 
isolationism on the one haM and of superficiality frcjm over-reaching "global" ambitions cn the other 
hand, and finally, to provide sound scholarly information to those members of the English-teaching 
guild who earnestly seek the means of improvement in their work. The Corsnittee has repeatedly empha¬ 
sized the fact that it makes no preemptive claims and does not presume to represent "ccanparative" 
scholarship in the United States. It hopes mainly to serve its cwn constituency and to bring to its 
members, through invited collaboraticxi with other scholars, tlie best results of humanistic studies in 
many disparate fields. The tremendous problems of post-war education for peace and internatioDal un¬ 
derstanding force into c<mplete insignificance traditional departmental rivalries. In a letter frean 
an eminent college president invited to contribute to the symposium now current in this Hews-Letter 
appear these words: "I wholly agree with your argument that the Humanities have an essential contribu¬ 
tion to make to tie develojmient of better international understanding. And I would go rather further 
than the modest intimation to that effect in your letter. I would say that the potential contribution 
of the HoiiBnities is a great deal mcare important than that of Political Science and Ecoraanics. I make 
this statenBnt as one who lived for nearly three years at Geneva, watching the League cmsnble inter¬ 
nally behind its bright facade." It would indeed aj^ar that the Humnities teacher my have a place 
in the sun, despite the pall thrown m his spirits by current ediicational eu^jhases, if he realizes his 
oppQrtu^ties,syii 5 )atI^tical 2 y considers the needs of his warld> and is willing intelligently to face 
new tasks. 

As the work on the Guide progresses, readers of Feu^S’-Letter will be informed of developnents and 
will be given the benefit of the useful suggestions of collaborating specialists for their current 
work. Limitations of space in this bulletin prohibit a full out lire of tte proposed book, which in 
principle will be divided into four parts. The plan, however, can be briefly revealed at this time. 

Fart One will be devoted to a bibliograj^ of World Literature, primarily but not exclusively in Eng¬ 
lish translation, annotated car "Baedekerized” by specialists in all the included fielcfe. Fart Two, 
intended primarily for the advanced student of c<XT 5 >arative literature, will list useful historical and 
critical materials recommended by specialists for the study of the foreign impacts on English litera¬ 
ture. Such materials have never been systematically collected and surveyed, although they are indis¬ 
pensable fer sound instruction in cesnparative literature. Part Three will be devoted to historical 
materials which reveal the debt of American literature and culture to f(m:*eign Iieritages# It will in 
particular seek to stress the contribution of foreign minority groups in the United States to tte cul¬ 
tural life of democratic America. And Fart Four will be devoted to iftaterials for the study of the re¬ 
lation of literature to other cognate arts, to religion, folklore, philosojhy, the sciences, and cul¬ 
tural movements which are international in sc<^. Finally, the never forgotten audience of the Guide 
will be teachers and serious students of the Humanities, and the librarians whose task it is to build 
up the institutional collections of books which will be increasingly used as American readers become 
more acutely conscious of their cultural relatica^s to the inteirotional society of the future. 

It is for these purposes and in this spirit that the Conmittee has sought aixi happily secured the 
collaboration of irany eminent available professors of cograte scholarly disciplines in‘ the jreparatioai 
of the proposed Guide. The book will ultimately represent the contribution of scholars to the tea ch i n g 
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profession. It is asstmied Uiat the coUaborative "integration" of the various provinces of the Ha- 
Esanities will contribute in no slight degree to the realization of the unity of the hunan spirit in 
areas of life and thoc^t which transcend national boundaries and racial frontier. So far as it is 
humanly possible to achieve, the Coosnittee hopes that its work will be a partial payment by Scholars 
of their debt to the society which supports them and the future world in which they hope to feontime 
contributing to the store of humane knowledge. 


DISCOTERING THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHT 
By Vini-tslt Chan 
Dartmouth College 

To understand the true spirit of Chii^se culture, one must know what it is all about. This does not 
mean merely getting tbs facts of Chinese culture, but also discovering the jhilosojhy behind those 
facts. 


Iterhaps painting is the one aspect of Chinese culture best understood and appreciated in the West. 
"Ube BEaning of Chinese painting is to a considerable degree clear to the connoisseur. This did not 
come about, however, until the jhilosophy of Chinese painting was understood. At the turn of the 
century, European art critics applied their own philosophy to Chinese graphic art, found that it fell 
slKHTt of Eurc^an aesthetic standards, and became disgusted. For example, they failed to find in 
Chinese painting the geometric point perspective vdiich was so familiar to their eyes and which their 
own philosoi*y of art required. Instead of trying to discover the underlying philosophy of the un- 
faaiiUar Chinese perspective, they dismissed it as unrealistic and illogical. It never occurred to 
them that the Chinese had a philosophy of art that was entirely incompatible with realism and logic. 

in 

irtj ^ OsvaM.Sxren a^story of Early Chinese Fainting; A Eistory of Later Chinese Painting) saw 
that Chinese painters did not look at reality with a physical eye but with an "inner eye" that Chi 
nese painting began to make sense. It was then reaUzed that the Chinese painted primarily to ex 
press rhythmic vitality and life movement. Chinese painters refuse to arrest reality at a noint Tn 

towards It Biist be a progressive cxe. This perspective is neither "aerial" nor Perspective 

is not based cm any focus of a ihysical eve Instead i+ io +K,. 4.- multiple,. since it 

point is made fhirly clear in Sg frspective of the "inner eye." Ibis 

Chinese painting, however, ore has to read es^ wMch philosophy of 

explained {S. Sakanisbi, The spirit of the Brush; Euo fei s ^ philosophy ^ stated and 
the Chinese an the Art of Painting), * ’ Painting; Siren, 

./ Tr r “n* 

gards plastic quaUty as of paramount i^taree and Century), still re¬ 
can deny the weakness of the^l^^ Chinese sculpture accordUigly, No one 

gaixfed as an ideal in "T"": ^ - 

liules^ is not 1 *at of the OreeL but that of ChiSe sculptore. Their 

essentially Chinese painting translated on store ^ Chinese, sculpture is 

the figure but the riytisnlc vitality of the line* not center arouni the shape of 

(fence. John C. Fei^on (A Survey of Chinese Art) Is is in itself a drama, a synifhany, a 

is to the Jfest, stone carving is to the Chinese Once th° “ saying that what sculpture 

stood, ere Will icmk at it wi^ a different eye'ani disc^f^iSSt°lSi!" 

31k same is ture in the case of drama. Ffeonle likf. R m t v, * 
ctaracterization in the Chinese drama and w»-.« a... +1 *j-* ° Chinese Theater} looked for 

.to — -altoea thut toe 

f t in singing which is mostly poetry^ 
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in music and in acting which is beauty in movement. In short, ChiiKse drama is a combinaticai of 
music and aesthetic dance. Its ffoilosophy, and therefore its conventions are different frm those 
of the West. L. C. Arlington {The Chinese Drana) appreciates this point, and Celilia Zung ffftg 
Secret of the Chinese Drana) and, in a popular way, Lin Yutang {My Country and My People), make 
this point even clearer. 

We may say translators of Chinese poetry generally understand the philosc 5 )hy behind Chinese poetry. 
Qhere is, however, a growing in^iression that Li Po is the greatest Chinese poet and that Taoism is 
the main inspiration of Chinese poetry. This in^iression must be corrected. To the Chinese, Tu Fu has 
been, and still is, the "sage" of poetry. He was far superior to Li Po in masterful style, and his 
Confucian e'tiiics and poems of loyalty and simple affection are more representative of Chinese poetry 
than Li fb's poems of wine, women, tears, aixi the moon. Ghere is no good treatise in English cai the 
ideals of Chinese poetry. C. W. Luh's On Chinese Poetry, however, gives interesting discussicais on 
the inner thoughts of Chinese poets and the inner spirit of Chinese poetry. 

Much uiKierstanding of Chinese social and political philosophy has been achieved in recent years. 

As a matter of fact, ancient Chinese philosophy as a whole is well represented and interpreted in 
English literature, especially since the appearance of Ea Shih's The Development of the Logical 
Method in Ancient China, Pung Yu-lan's History of Chinese Philosophy, Arthur Waley's Three Ways of 
Thought in Ancient China, Lin Yutang's The Wisdom of Confucius, and E. R. Hughes's Chinese Philoso¬ 
phy in Classical Times. However, Chinese philosophy of the last two thousand years is almost totally 
neglected in the Western world, save in J. P. Bruce's The Philosophy of Etman Mature by Chu Esi and 
Chu Esi and His Masters, P. G. Henke's The Philosophy of Wang Tang-ning, P. C. Hsu's Ethical Real¬ 
ism in Seo-Confucian Thought, and Wang Tch’ang-tche's La philosophic de Wang Tang-ming. All tiffise 
books are to be recommended, but they do not give the vdiole picture of Chinese philosophy in the 
last two milleniums. Fung's History deals with this period in a very scholarly way, but unfortunate¬ 
ly that portion is not included in the Si^lish translation. The concentration on ancient Chinese 
philosophy, to the exclusion of medieval and modem Chinese thought, inevitably leaves the impres¬ 
sion that Confucius and Lao Tsu represent the vdiole story of Chinese philosophy. 

Actually many iipxartant developments have taken place in Chinese jhilosophy since ancient times. 

Two deserve cxir special attention, as they indicate ths direction al^g which the Chinese mind un¬ 
folds itself. These are tte Chinese transformation of Buddhism and the growth of Craifhcianism into 
Neo-Confucianism. 

There are several good books on Chinese Buddhism, but they deal with Buddhist religion rather than 
Buddhist philosophy; and wiKre Buckihist philosophy is touched iqxai, it is Indian Buddhism on Chinese 
soil rather than Chinese Buddhist jiiilosophy as such. Glie story of how Chinese Biiidhism transformed 
the Indian dwtrine of individual salvation into a doctrine of universal salvation and the inriia-n doc¬ 
trine of Nirvana after death to that of Nirvana here and irow, is yet to be related. As to Neo- 
Confucianism, one may have a glimpse of the first two phases, represented by Chu Hsi and lifeng Yang- 
ming respectively, in English translations. Information cn the third phase, that of tte last three 
hundred years, is almost ccxnpietely lacking in English publications. There is caily a brief surajary 
in Bi Shih's "Religicai and Eiiilosoi*y in Chinese History" {S. Zen, Syupositm on Chinese Culture), in 
his The Chinese Renaissance, in Ky own "Philosophies of China" (D. D. Runes, Twentieth Century Phil¬ 
osophy), and in ay-"The Story of Chirese FhilOTtphy" (C. A. Moore, Philosophy: East and West). In 
this period, the Rationalism of Chu Ifei which subordinates the dynamic world of everyday occurre:K»s 
to a transcendental, peimrent, universal Reascai, and the Idealism of Wai^ Yang-mlng vdiidi infJre in¬ 
ward to the mind for tlK discovery of Reason, are overthrown in favor of a wta-ld of 5Tv»Ag^ant . produc¬ 
tion and reproduction, a world of everyday experience, in wfcich v»r2d alcme Reason can be fotaid. Ob- 
vicusly this philosophy is mare ccfflscnant with the p^ractical and worldly tenper of the Chinese than 
tlffi specxilative philosc^hy of Chu and Wang. 

This practical aixi worldly tender is not tally proiinent in Chinese philosophy; it is also pronounced 
in Chinese religion. This is the central point in Shih's excellent chapter, "Religion in Chinese 
Life," in his The Chinese Renaissance, in which he stresses tlw fact that the typical Chinese 
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religious outlook is essentially rational and this-worldly. Other books on Chinese religion, whether 
pMUlar OMSS T W, E. Soothill'S three Religions of China, J. J. M. de Groot's Religion of the 
Chinese, W. J. Clenneli's Eistorical Developnent of Religion in China, and Y. C. Yang's Chinafs Re¬ 
ligious'geritage, or Uk Bcne scholarly volunes like John K. Shryock's the tenpies of inking and 
their Cults and his fte Origin and Developnent of the State Cult of Confucius, are mainly descrip- 
tiTC. Karl Reichelt's truth and iradition in Chinese Buddhism is intimate and understanding, knowing 
as he does what Buddhist j&ilosophy really means to the Buddhists. 

What we need is a similar book an Chinese culture in general, a book which explains to us the 
under^yipi jiiilosophy »diich determined its patterns and directions. Pending such a book, the best 
we can do is to atteiii)t to discover this Chinese philosc^hy ourselves, either by following L. C. 
Goodri^'s i .Syllabus of the History of Chinese Civilization and Culture, or by making use of the 
BBterial in K. S. Lattourette'S the Chinese: their History and Culture, Zen's Symposium on Chinese 
Culture, and C. P. Fitzgerald's China, a Short Cultural Bistory. These are helpfUl bocks. But they 
do give us the philosophy of Chinese culture. We have to discover it ourselves. 


CURRENT publications 

By Benjamin Boyce 

University of Qnaha 


A selected list of publications of interest to sddents and teachers of con 5 )arative literature 
and foreign literatures in translatim* 

COMFASAfIfS LIfSMAfOMS, Chandler B* Beall, La fortune, du ^ass^ en Ftancem Eugene, Oregon, Univer¬ 
sity of Oregon and the Modem Language Association, 19^. Fp. 308. A survey of the influence of 
Tasso in French literature, with bibliographical notes* Ite Persian influence upon Emerson is con- 
sicfered in two articles by D* Ydbaiman in American Literature}. XIV (1943), 407-20; (1943), 

25-41. Two Russian studies, reviewed in Books Abroad, Summer, 1943, pp. 231-32, 288, deal respec¬ 
tively with the eoanections between Sir Walter Scott and several Russian authors and with the kin¬ 
ship of the PriiKSe Igor epic and the Chatison de Roland. M. Bowra, The Heritage of Symbolism. 
London: Macroilian, 1943. Pp* 232. The main figures treated are Rilke, George, Valery, Blok, Yeats. 
E. W. Eckacher, Fennsylvania German Literature: Changing Trends from 1683 to 19112. University of 
Bemsylvania Pre^, 1943. Pp. 227. 


WRLL LITiRAIGRF. Vfelter M. Hart, High Comedy in the Odyssey. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Hiilol., Vol. 22 , No. 14.) Berkeley, 1943. I^. 16. Elizabeth H. Haight, Essays 
on the Greek Rom<Aices. Lcx^ans (a:^n, 1943 . Pp. 206. The second and third volumes of Vferner 
Jaeger's Paideiat the Ideals of Greek Culture have been announced by the Oxford Obiversity Press 
for October and NBwember. At this date (November l), however, publicaticn seems to have been de- 
lajied. Lawrence R. Richardson, Poetical theory in Republican Rome. Yale University Press. Announced 
fcr fall. Studies in Civilization. (IMiversity of Etennsylvania Bicentennial Ccmference.) Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Rress, 1941. 196. in this "survey of the main contributions of Western 

Cuitaire" a grcsq) of distinguisted American and European scholars treat "Tte l^roenean Civilizatiai," 
■The Artistic and Intellectual Ccmtributicn of Greece," "The Heritage of Rcanan Law," "The Msdieval 
fettern of Life," "The Seardi for the Heroic Poem," several aspects of Anerican literature in rela- 
Uot to the Eurcpean background, "England's Ccaitribution to Ccnstitutional Government," "Unifyii^ 
factors in the Development of Modem Ideas," and still other topicsv 


- f: English literary Criticism: the Medieval Phase, IfeMwniilan, is announced fca- 

fen. Alexander A, Parker, the Allegorical Drama of CalderSn. London and Oxford: Dolphin Book 

S’* Language Revieu,, XXXVIII [ 1943 ], 265) considers this 

V ^ opening a new highway into Spanish thought and the Caldercaiian 

auto. ^ K. Kfettler, the Baroque tradition in the Literature of the German Enlightenment, 1700- 
17Sa. Forest Hills, N. Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1943. Pp. 162 (16 p. bibliog. notes). Ifercel Proust, 



tne^iite5, addressees S Marie Mordlinger, XBB9rt90B* Jfen- 
Chester (England): Editions du Calame, 1942- "Latin Ainerican Drama—A Reading List>" coo 5 >iled by 
Willis Knapp Jewries, appeared in two installments in th^ winter and spring issues {1943) of Books 
Abroad. Althcaigh a majority of the references are to works published in Portuguese or Spanish, 

Hr. Jones*s generously descriptive notes cm the themes of each of the plays render the list issefhl 
and instructive to those who do not read either Spanish or Portuguese, A Mew World Literature. "A 
series of informative critical essays on the literatiire of America South," reprinted from fhe 
Motion. 1943. Fp* 30. They are: "TJ:^ Novel in Indo-America," by Ims Alberto Sanchez, translated 
by Waldo Frank; "The Modem Poetiy of America Hispana," by Alfonso Reyes; "The Young Writers of 
--AD«riGa^iiispaBa/:«hy-.Ediiardo >fellea;.. rThe Hispano-^American'S Vka:id^"j 5 yJHr,*. Er^nk.. fpgsju. from the 
Russian. Chosen and tra:^lated by ^^nces_ Cornford and Estter Spolionowsky Salaman. London: Faber 
gtpd Faber; Toronto: RyersOd PreSs)"'1^3. ip.’78. C. H.' 'CT he''few ^ Statesman and Mat ion. 


Sept*. 18> 1945> p.-,188) remarks that Russian poetry is difficult to translate "because it combines 
f^li^s ^ 6 f ^^^'duir£^’dii^ct^s¥^a& intensity wi^h‘3:^tlie'’^Tspecc^ 
ble" scfelarsiiip oF’tTiis volil^, Sa^lf'says that'Htil'piece4*^labd'’ii‘th^ii^‘'owir'l4^ true 


LIBEBAJiA-EiX^Q^ Otiarlep yeniy^ pid ^Killiam 

Dighton. Fp. xiv, 134. New York, Harper & Brothem,. 1943. 3 

This report of a c^^rmittee appointed by the American Council of Learned Societies is not published 
as a^efense of the humanities/ tEough** it^will probably'be taken as such,' For' it be’gihs' with an ag¬ 
gressive chapter by a critic of the' *iS^J^"eddcation, President Wflston of & 6 whf''tKe'li^iC'^tfieory of 
liberal'ed^ation^is evol^d iii it by a professor of phlloscphy, 'Mr. ^QreeneV''*ai^ twD'^ofesbdfe'of 
Engi‘Isfr^a^" co-authbrs. of the'iWbnahities who re’ad it will like''bein|^tof(Y"‘^‘i®*?'fe‘’is*tcd 

that educational -trends away from the traditional subjects/'that is' from the' Mw 1 :ieen 

shortsighted,, and .the .results .unsuccessful. They will gladly agree with.Mr*.. jGreene, after following 
his discussion of the values of the natural and the social sciences, that the humanities should have 
"a central place in liberal education in our democratic society," since "morality, religion, and art 
engage the innermost region of man^s personality," They will probably permit him to place history 
and philosophy on respective pinnacles for their respective surveys of knowledge. And they will ap¬ 
plaud the suggestion of a third pinnacle {though Vt. Greene distressingly calls it "a third axis Of 
integraticxi") from which to view the ciiltures of the world, those different in tiias ard space from 
our own. 

For the critical part, we shall probably nod with approval at Hr, Fries« downrightisess in measuring 
the various ediJK^aticHial levels, frcmi elementary to graduate scliool, with the yardstick of education 
as distinguished from mere trainix^. And we shall probably approve likewise Hr, Green's more varied 
criticisms of tte same schools, with special note of his cosment on graduate 

education. At the eid, I for one will look with srae regret at W. Dightonexcellent biblicgraphy 
(which I think ought by the way to include Miss Luelia Cole's fhe Background of College feachingj. 
ffr regret is for the boc^ that might have been written: a history of the attack on and ti^ defense 
of liberal education in the last thirty or more years. Perhaps the 134 pages of this book are eooo^h 
without sixch a survey, but we shall not know mtil sonieone makes it. 

Altogether this boc^ is then a stou(t defense of the humanities, if only because tte natural antf 
the social sciences stand in no need of defenders. I should prefer it if it v^re less a priori and 
less ex parte. I think indeed that it ou^t to have been written as a debate, to prevent it from 
standing like a rationalizing of our prejudices. For I doubt if ai^ doiA>ter of the hixoanities would 
be convinced by it, ai^ I am sure that those who talk of ediKaticxi of tte "whole personality" will 
not think much of a book which considers only education of the mind. All others will probably approve 
Mr. Green’s ijee of the good, the true, and the beautiful as touchstones to test the virtues, of the 
respective liberal discipline. Here is the best of the bock. 

The book proves that the humanities are speaking out, whether or not the enenqy bacteria are being 
routed. Professor Spiller has voiced the fear {Journal of Higher Mducation, May 1942} that the future 
college, given over to technology, will have rexxn fear cxily one ccxxrse in the hroanities. Dean Howard 
M. Jones is no more hopeftiL in a recent Saturday Review. On the other side. Dean DeVane speaks oat 
loud and clear in the current Yale Review. Stanford University and the Rockefeller Foundation Imve 
begun a series of counter-offensive conferences. Ihe report of President Gideonse's postwar Coamit- 
tee (Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, ^fey 1943), to which FSr. Ghreen belongs, accosnefe 
a respectable place to the humanities* Finally, the siirvey which Professor Millett has made for the 
Rockefeller Foundation will, wl^n his book is published, tell i 3 s vdiat is actually happening to the 
humanities on the can^us. (George B, Parks) 
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CAN THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE COURSE SURVIVE? 

BiJ Mario Am Pei 

Col\jmbia University 

Intensive Language Programs, conceived and executed by the American Ccxmcil of Learned Societies 
for the purpose of quickly training experts in little-known languages, have formed ti^ stairting-^int 
for Army, Navy and Civilian Area and Language Programs now being given, largely under Government 
sponsorship, at many of our leading colleges and universities. The method of instniction used by all 
these programs (there are minor variations, but basically it is the same) has been the object of con^ 
siderable scinitiny and interest, both among the general public and in scholarly circles. Recently, 
the president of a famous eastern university denounced this type of course as a menace to cultural 
standards. Cn the other hand, an important eastern college has annoimced that henceforth its regular 
language courses will be exact duplicates of the Government-planned and subsidized courses now iis- 
parted to Army students. 

The question of the intensive language course therefore assumes the aspect of a double coDtroversy. 
Can these courses survive after the end of the war? Culturally speaking, should they siirvive? 

Ihe basic feature of the linguistic instructicn imparted in all these courses is the oral-aural ap¬ 
proach. Students are given, at the outset, a purely practical list of words and expressions, which do 
not appear in writing, save for English transcriptions of the sounds involved. These words and ex¬ 
pressions are repeated over and over again by native speakers, and memorized by the students. Neither 
fonnal grammar nor the written aspect of the tongi^e under study is permitted to appear,' save after a 
cc^iderable period of time, when the student's spoken-language habits are already formed, and even 
then, not too much stress is placed upon grairanar, the written language, or literary-cultural phases. 
Lastly, the language is under study, and the student under the ccHistaint supervision of native speak¬ 
ers, for a minimum of three to a maximom of six hours a day, five or six days a week, for at least 
eight weeks. 

This system of language teaching has met with enthusiastic approval frcm the overwhelming iiBjority 
of stiadents and teachers engaged in it, who claim that the results are astounding. Its foremost 
critics are: a) literary and cultural scholai^, who decry its utilitarian approach and insist it is 
destructive of cultural val\ies; b) traditional high school and college language teachers, who view 
its extension and popularity with alarm, because, they say, there is no chance of applying it to 
their field of teaching; c) enemies of foreign-language study, supporters of English and Basic Eng¬ 
lish as sole vehicles of international coiisminications, and educationists of the isolationist school, 
who think America can still be, linguistically as well as eccHic^nically and politically, self-suffi¬ 
cient. hfembers of the third group avidly gather up all that is said by tbs first two groi^ agair^t 
the rew method, and use it to oppose all forms of language teaching. 

Can these criticisms be successfully met? Before examinii^ them in detail, it is perhaps worth 
diile to note the j>ositive results of A.S.T.P., Area and Language, and Intensive Language programs. 
*Fhere is no dcaibt that practical speakers {not Barely cultural ”experts«) of foreign languages are 
created by these methods. Selected, intelligent, interested, and mature students, concentrated in 
sn^li grojps of six to eight, enjoying the services of trained linguists and native teachers, cannot 
be exposed constant repetiticsi of and conversation in a fcareign langua^ for the wajear portiem of 
the working day without acq^oiring cdsiderabje familiarity with tte spoken toa:^iie. It is pointed out. 
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doubtless with coiuplete justification, by regular high school and college teachers that if they had 
been granted the same ideal ooiiditions, instead of classes of thirty to forty average students, in¬ 
terested in languages only to the extent of meeting Regents* or College Entrance requirements, they, 
too, could have used similar methods and achieved similar and even superior results* Whether the re¬ 
sults now achieved are permanent, in the sense that they will endxare when the three or six-hour-a-day 
practice stof^ is something about which professional teachers are in doiibt, and which has not yet 
been thoroughly tested. There may be some truth in the claim that while grammatical, written-tongiie 
and literary-cultural instruction has some chance of sinrviving in the student *s mind in post-school 
years, pure memorization of words and phrases by the parrot or child method is an easy-conss, easy-go 
proposition, quickly acquired, just as quickly forgotten. 


Both professional teachers and scholars view with scxne scorn the claims of the si:pporters of the 
intensive language method that it is based upon recent scientific discoveries of great linguists and 
represents the latest advance in the field of linguistic-pedagogical science. They point out that the 
mettod employed is one that has been used since their very inception by the Berlitz schools, (namely, 
eye is the enemy of the ear"; small groups, native teachers, and an initial approach which is 
purely oral-aural, with access to the written language absolutely forbidden during the earlier 
stages). The failure of Intensive Language supporters to mention Berlitz in this connection, ani 
their claim to a scientific quasi-discovery based on Blocanfield, outlines of linguistic analysis, and 
what-not, smacks of intellectual dishonesty, say the professional teachers. The reply to this is that 
the Berlitz schools never applied their teaching to the little-known languages in which the Intensive 
Language Program has specialized, and where their technique would have proved most useful; and that 
the Intensive Program and its kindred developments have produced practical speakers of languages 
needed for war purposes, such as I^rsian, Turkish, Cantonese, Hindustani, Bengali, Hausa, Swahili, 
languages in which the written form takes months or years to acquire. To which the professional 
teac^rs reply that even if we grant the usefblness of such a system in connection with languages 
that have extremely complicated written forms, it is a little childish to insist upon it where the 

a^^ and is wit^ly known and studied. 


A few ultra-conservative scholars, particularly of tte philosophical—literary variety, who have 
never hadM^h use for pure linguistics or i^anerous less-known languages anyway, attack the new 
coors^ from another angle. The only worthy purpose of language study, they insist, is to acquire a 
-vehicle for exalied and literary thought. The acquisition of a language for practical speaking pur- 
^ f worthy of a c<OTnercial traveler or a hotel waiter, not of a college 

^ scholar. The thing to do is to concentrate upon one language, learn its gram- 

^ ^ ^ intellectual aspects. Other languages may be ac^ 

^ ^ ^ to be used in gaining control of literary and cultural problems. The tmgues 

"" Philoscphical values are to be scorned, regLdless of their 
r speakers. These scholars would, in effect, reduce tl^ 

If of l^guage to those who are interested in their own pursuits. Naturally enough, 

ttey do not approve ex^r of the ^thods or of the scope of Intensive iLguage and Area pJograS. 

professional language teachers, liter- 

ODe overwcrfced + k- courses is, relatively speaking, enonnous. Instead of having 

handle five classes of forty pv^ils apiece in the course of one 

ctents. Tbe stuttenter^tead of deTOtS^'SS^iL'^ iiifonnant for every six to ten stu^ 

be a language, concentrate l*e la^i^uafe to the exef which one happens to 

Federal Govenwent and cert^weaUh^ the exclusion of everything else. Right new, the 

ttelr ppograa dictated to ttem ho a ^ ^ bill, vdiile the majority of students have 

the waTS Sa^^rr V ^ after 

lege iH«sidents? ^ unsyn^jathetic school boards and col- 
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It is at this point that the critic^ fail to take into consideration changed world conditions and 
popular feoods. d?he airplane has effectively disposed of our isolationist mentality, not merely that 
phase of it which Concerned political, ecOTomic and military problems, but that biojader aspect which 
led Americans to shrug their shoulders whenever foreign peoples and languages were mentioned. *rbe 
real factor that has made possible our present courses is not so Mx:h Govenanent and otl^r spcsisor- 
ship as it is popular demand. The American pec^le today are involved in foreign contacts, and they 
conseaiaently need fca^ign languages. Furthermore, whether the literary-philosophical scholars like it 
cs' not (they should like it, because it will provide a much bixjader foundation of pc^:ular interest 
for a pyramid of scholarship that was in danger of toppling because it was top-beasvy), more and more 
people v^iose interests are not primarily linguistic, literaury or philosophical are coining into the 
langiiage field. Army and Navy men, fliers, technicians, business people are all becoming keenly alive 
to languages and the oppOTtunities of the post-war world, which the man and woman of tOTorrow wants 
to exploit to the fhll, and can so exploit only if linguistically equipped. Foreign languages on a 
large scale are here to stay. They are largely needed in practical form, fcr actual tee* Ihere will 
always be a place {and an exalted place) in the language world for literary, philological and philo¬ 
sophical scholarehip. But such scholarship Bpwst not be exclusive, disdainful, cr isolationistic. It 
nmt not scorn the utilitarian, practical aspects of its own field, or bite tte hand of popular 
port and interest that is trying to feed it. 

The Federal Government's present highly enlightened linguistic policy will bear fruit, in the sense 
that it will be followed by State educational institutions, private colleges and even local school 

boards. The super-intensive features of the present programs may be somewhat whittled down, the ex¬ 

cesses of the oral-aural approach may be eliisinated, and tijae and money may not be poured forth quite 
as lavishly as at present on the lang\^^ Courses of post-war America* But these language courses 
will, and can sxrrvive, because they have pivSR^ their varth and because they meet a genuine popular 
demand. Foreign languages will never again be the orphans of high scteol and colle^ge curricula, as 
they have so often been in the past. The precise form, that such courses will take is largely a mat¬ 
ter of conjecture. More langii^e work-time, saore languages (in^t merely the French, German, Spanish, 
and occasional Italian of pre-war days), any more direct ccxiversatiojaal methods are ceartain. 

Che interesting suggestion in particular that h&s grown out of the discussion and alreaciy been 
voiced is that all subjects of the college curriculum may be imparted successively, in concentrated 
doses, instead of being given in the balanced-diet form that is prevalent today* This would mean that 
tJ^ student »s woi^ in, say, French, instead of being spread over two or three or four years, at the 
rete of three to five hours a week, wc^ild be imparted in one semester, at the rate of five hours a 

day, to the exclusion of Other subjects; it would be followed in tlie next semester by a coftplate col¬ 

lege program of mathematics, and this in turn by a cocplete program of history, car science, or Eng¬ 
lish* Arether suggestion is for a series of general survey courses to be imparted in the first year 
of the student's college career, to serve as psrcgnosis criteria of his individual ability to go on 
and specialize in a pjarticular field. This would cut down the total nim^r of language students, but 
would assure their teachers of the prcper Biaterial endowed with ability and interest, students 
could really give some giaarantee that they would profit by the instruction and make futxire cse of 
the language or languages they would acquire. For non-specialists in langxiage, a survey cour^, deal¬ 
ing with the general facts regarding the chief langi:©^s spoken over the earth, their location and 
their speakers, would suffice. Ihe world of tororrow needs skilled, intelligent, trained special¬ 
ists in the various fields, includii^ the linguistic. It also needs the dissemination of accurate, 
even though generic, informtion conoemii^ the world at large, its ways, its modes of its 

vehicles of ccxranunication. It is as important for the man of cxxlture to know soiaething abcsit the dis¬ 
tribution of the world's languages as it is to know scmethii^ about the weald's geograp^, history, 
or ecotKxaic^. 

[Note: Professor Mario Pei, a Romanic scholar, is not officialy connected with any of the lar^sage 
programs he stirveys, and to that extent be is a neutral observer.] 
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WALT whitman IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

By Gay Wilson Allen 

Bowling Green State University 


In 1Q19 tlie great r^inish critic, Johannes V. Jensen, called Walt Whitman ”the gateway to America," 
and today few critics aiyvdiere would fail to choose him as our most nationalistic poet* In these 
times of patriotic fervor he is undoubtedly the poet most often quoted in this country by radio, 
press, aid word of mouth. His sense of freedom,, his proud individualism, and his unlimited faith in 
the (testiny of. the United States epitomize the idealism of American democracy. And yet no poet in 
wOTld literature more richly rewards the student of canparative literature than Wsilt Whitman, or ig 
more illumiisated by the comparative method. Sources, parallels, and influences — all are hew being 
investigated, and the more we learn about thetil the more clearly we see Whitman *s growing stature as a 
wcrld poet and the true eclecticism and cosmopolitanism of American culture. 

Since Walt Whitman has becone a national legend like Abraham Lincoln, his sources have cultural as 
well as literary and biographical inpcarbance. Aside from the many currents of local thought, like 
Jacksonian d^aocracy and fr<mtier expansiveness, the philosc 5 >hical origins of Whitmanism are found in 
I^irope: in the Pantheism of Spinoza, the cosmic evolution of Leibnitz, the "organic theory" of the 
Gen^n ro®antics, the primitivism of Rousseau and his followers, the egoism of Fichte, and the mysti¬ 
cism of all ages {Itoaas Traherne and William Blake provide especially interesting comparisons}. Even 
specific i(^as like "the great chain of being* originated in Europe and received similar treatment by 
both Itiitman and Victea: Hugo. Of course. Whitman did not get these ideas directly from Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, or Fichte, For exasple, the pattern of his thought was formed before he discovered Hegelian¬ 
ism and fewnd there a confirmation of his cwn intellectual predilections, but the fact that he drew 
upen these sources indirectly and to a great extent unconsciously proves the fundamental interrela¬ 
tion of American and European tbou^t and art. A number of scholars are now beginning to eitplore these 
interrelationships, but the most ejrtensive treatment of the subject is still the untrai^lated Danish 
biograpliy of Frederik Schyberg. 


}k*s. Esther Shejtord in Walt Whitnan^s Pose misjudged and misinterpreted the striking parallels be¬ 
tween Whitman and George Sand, but she has made a valuable contribution by calling attention to inti¬ 
mate coamectica:^ between Whitman and French romanticists. She thought she had found the source of 
Leases of Grass, tmt it was insteeid a revealii^ analt^ue, like "Uie similar one between Ju^es Micl^let 
and Whitman. Possibly both Gear^ Sand and Jules Mictelet were actually sources, as truly as French 
political theorists were sources for Thomas Jefferson, but that is of less importance than the fact 
ttet Geoarge ^nd, Jules Michelet, amd Walt Whitman show in their writings a common intellectual heri— 
tage* And better we understand this I^ritage, the better we understand Walt Whitman our own 
culture, and the less unique we find him and cwrselves. 


The Scapdimvian parallels to Whitman are especially revealing because they plainly show this i^ri- 
tage with scarcely any possibility of direct borrowings* Schyberg has demonstrated that Wergeland in 
Norway, Sibbern in Denmark, ^ Thorild and Almquist in Sweden all had similar literary programs and at 
tiiaes even their style and expression were surprisingly alike, but Whitman was linked to them caily by a 
raraaon of which he was both an unconscious member and a forerunner. 


of this movement,” a pherx^menon inside the larger framework of international Rdranticism, 
helps also to explain the astounding influence of Walt WMt^. Not by genius alone, but as the 

virile American symbol of a democratic tradition in art he has conquered many lai^. It was this as- 
^^t l^ntfflanisia ttet influenced Franz Wierfel and Thomas Mann in Germany and Andr^ Gide in France. 

^ encouraging that poets who scarcely knew Leaves of Grass, like Emile Verhaeren in Bel¬ 

gium, contiiml the work vdiich Whitman began. In one of tl^ most interesting studies of Whituan 

P. M. Jones of Vfeles declared: "Ifeny ttemes which have received 
f ^^^^haeren exist as hints or indications in Whitman's works. And although linile 

toggi ze the ^ sls of tosric„ protheh^t that te seshs. aU hSSoioosli,. to bo the fiSt 
XO aawB anss^red Wiitaan's a^ipeal to the »FOets to Cone. 
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Ite fulfiltoent of Whitman’s prophecy in the works of other poets in other lands entails moral re¬ 
sponsibilities on succeeding generations of his compatriots, and cne of the most effective means of 
arousing the American people to their world-responsibilitaes is by teaching them the international 
origins and growth of their democratic culture. No American author provides a better subject for 
these comparative stiJbdies than our great national poet, Walt Whitman* 

Selected bibliography (including studies alluded to in this essay): Allen, G. W., ”Walt Whitman 
and Jules Michelet,*" hades Anglaises, I, 2^X37 (May, 1937)? "Wait Whitman’s ’I^ong Jouri^y* Motif," 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology^ JPOCVIII, 76-95 (Jaru, 1989)% Baldensperger, F., "Walt 
Whitman and Prance," Columbia University Quarterly, XXI, 293-309 (Oct., 1919)* Chadboume, L., 

"La pens^e amdiricaine et la France,” La Revue, CXX7, 274-85 (Aug., 1918K Clark, G. D*, "Walt Whit- 
nsn in Get^rKuiy," Texas Review, VI, 123-37 (Jan*, 1921). Falk, R. P., "Walt WhitJJBn and German 
Thought," Journal of English and Germanic nHology, XL, 315-30 (July, 1941). Jacobsen, A*, "Walt 
Whitman in Germany since 1914," Germanic Review^ I, 132-41 (Jan., 1926)« JcHies, P- M., "Whitman and 
Verhaeren," Aberystwyth Jtiidics, [l&iiversity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, WalesJ^II, 71-106 (1914). 
Law-Jk>bertSQn, H., "Walt Whitman in Deutschland," Oieszener Beitrage zur deutschen Fhilologie, 
XLIIv(1935). Lessing, 0. E., "Whitinan and His German Critics," Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, IX, 85-96 (1910); "Whit Whitman and His German Critics Prior to 1910," American Collec- 
tor. III, 7-15 (Oct., 1926). McCain, R., "Walt Whitman in Italy," Italida, XX, i-i6 (March, 1943). 
Parry, A., "Walt Whitnan in Russia," American Mercury, XXXIII, 100*07 (Sept*, 1934). Rhodes, S. A., 
"The Influence of Walt Whitman on Andrd' Gide," Romanic Review, XXXI, 156-71 (April, 1940)• RLeth- 
mueller, R., ¥alt Whitman and the Germans, Hiiladelj^ia, 1906, 45 pp? Schyberg, P., "hitman i 
Verdenslitteraturen," Walt Whitman, R0be3±iavn, 1933, 275-338. Shephard, E., Walt Whitman's Pose, 

Ifew York, 1938. Starr, W. T., "Jean Giono and Walt Vaiitman," french Review, XIV, 113-29 (Dec., 1940)* 
Ihorstenbttrg, E., "The Walt Wiitman Cult in Germany," Sewanee Review, XTX, 71-86 (Jan*, 1911). 

Zarek, 0., "Walt Whitman and German Poetry," Living Age, CCCXVI, 334-37 (Peb, 10, 1923) [from "felt 
Whitman und die <feutscfae Dichttmg," feue Rundschau, XXXIII, pt. 2, 1202-09 (1922)]. 

THE HUMANITIES IN ENGIHEERIN6 COLLEGFES AFTER THE ¥AR 

By Robert L, Shutter 

C^se School of Aiplied Science 

ife would indeed be a rash man who attei^ted: to jarophesy the exact proportions of the buronities 
program in the post-^war engineering college. Nevertheless, if a few general assumptions are made cn 
the basis of present events, it shouldL.Jbe possible to forecast the trends that are likely to affect 
the humcinities divisions of our technical schools. 

Quite probably the engineering college will be under less compulsion to reexamine its curriculiBi 
after the war than will the liberal arts college. In the first plade, the engineering cxscriculvm is 
new ur^rgoing few basic alterations because of the tremendous heed for technically trained person^ 
nel by industry and the armed forces. Secondly, siiKje this is a technological war, it is reascaiabie 
to asswe that w&ny service men will want to expand tl^ir technical kncwled^> ac^quired in wartime, 
in the post-war world* Finally, the thousands of engineering stiidents, who have left us in the mid¬ 
dle of their college years, will undoihtedly wish to take up their stiadies again at the point where 
they left off; radical changes in engineering programs will hardly be welcomed by these would-be 
engineers. These three factors coe^ine to give the ei^ineering school a continuity of traditicn 
through the war years which will leave the ^neral pattern of engineering ediKjation basically un¬ 
changed in the post-^war world. They indicate that the tonanities, in the tec^mical scdxx>l of the 
fhture, irnst grow cr remain static within the general pattern of a curricniliJffii that has been rather 
definitely fixed; we shall not have the same cpportAinities as the arts colleges to begin Skfresh or 
to discard things that are outaaoded. 
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- ail those- lAo teach the huEianities in technical CoUeges look with grave ccocem on the present 
stat^-of the liberal arts; our colleagues in the scientific and engineering departments are gues- 
tioning. and will continue to question, the values which we represent, just as the whole liberal arts 
stincture is now being questioned. We must be prepared to answer these queries effectively lest we 
lose grbuad' in the post-war educational organization. 

Onrious 'to us is the fact that aRjlied science will play a major role in any acceptable world or- 
der ^rges from the present struggle; ve believe, however, that science does not operate in a 
vacuum but is an integral part of the social order. It cannot function adequately as a segregated 
specialty, .and if engineers are to take the most responsible positions in the post-war world, they 
ought,f ide^ly, to understand the social airi cultural iii 5 )lications accarpanying technological de- 
velcpnentSL, 

• -Mady of ^ feel that we have fallen far short of this ideal in the past; as we think of engineers 
in *^’neral,^ we are reminded of cOTinent on a renowned scientist; *He is not really intelligent 

for his feiik eu4>races little outside his professicm* A candle does not shine light only in one direc- 
1!h^ 'narrowness of outlocdc has always been ti^ most serious indictment of the engineer; the 
'divisions of the engineerii^ colleges cannot escape a partial responsibility for this 
charge^' ’bctir ddsnditioais have often permitted us little chance to do a better job® In the future, we 
time to be placed at our disposal and for a clearer statement of objectives than we 
have previously had. Profess<^ H* Rowntree^s report on "The Rresent Status of Technical* 
Engineering Education in American Universities" in the Journal of the Society for the PrcxiK)tion of 
Engineering Jducatim of Ifove^iber, 1941, shows that "on the average, engineering students.*.devote 
sixteen per Sent of undergraduate time to *ncHi—technical* subjects, of which two—fifths is given to 
English and oae-fifth to eccmomics." Naie of us who teach the humanities would agree that sixteen 
per cent of the student *s time is enc^h to train him to speak and write with proficiency, to ac¬ 
quaint him with history, literature, and econcxfiicsj and even in this sixteen per cent there are many 
iti^t look ill at ease under the title "jK^n-technical." Hit sixteen per cent of the student’s 
^ average portion that forty administrations, covered in Professor Rowntree’s report, have 
in ihe' ftitute, we i^ype to deserve a more generous allotment. 

As a ooroilary, a more clear-cut formulatic^ of our objectives is needed. Because the humanities 

engii^ring college is expected to do, in a comparatively short time, what many an 
has failed to do in four full years, it is imperative that we know exactly what our 
ve have no time to waste in fruitless efforts. Probably the best that we can expect 
& 9 f-t|iie p:tx|ucts of engineering education are men who will be supporters of the arts, drama, music, 
aa^jgqod boote; the job of sizing up what is good and of shaping critical judgment in cultural 

leave to the arts colleges. G^raduates of techiK)logical institutions should be counted 
a3i|0!ag- e^t^ted perscsas who read books, attend the theatre, hear good music, frequent art 

hibit^,|ayp^ ccntribute to cultural institutions generally. This relaticai of the humanities to tech- 
rologj^l^ecfeication can, perhaps, be best clarified by drawing a distinption between tte role of the 
"sustainer" in the cultural world. To train the former is an essential function of 
the. liberal .^]^eges and schools of fine arts, purpose of technological education should be to 
to participate in and to sustain the hi^ier cultural interests and social enter¬ 
prises -cspaminity in an amateur capacity. * 

Ms a flirther cji^ective, can rightly expect our engineering graduates to understand the inpact 
that soi^B^ has had on bma a n institutions. Alexander Meiklejohn has said: ”ifeny causes have pro¬ 
duced the pi^sent world war. Hrt high amc^ them all is the failure of Aiiglo-American institu¬ 
tions of liberal learning. It is not the fc^rces of the modem world that have wrecked us. It is our 
lack of understandli^ of these forces." Rie engineering colleges cannot escape their share in this 
fkllnre; and in the future, we must be given adequate, time to try to correct past mistakes. A 
thorcsi^^ir^ <»irse, tau^t by a coapetent interpreter, covering the period frm 1918 through 1940, 
idiai as lewis Brcrae succinctly titled his latest book, "Something Went Wrong," would be a most 
imperative recd^sjendatlon for inclusiOTi in the engineering curriculum of the fixture; otherwise, in 
another tW€®ty'-odd years, we shall be forced to accept our store of the responsibility for sending 
off andiher "expendable generation" to pay with their lives for the faults of ttoir fathers. 
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f^rhaps the mgst optimistic aiigury for the futiire grgwth of the humanities in engineering education 
lies in our awareness that these problems exist and in our determination to plan for our place 
in the post-war educational world. Under advisement at the mcroent are plans for giving <xir instruc*- 
tors tf^ sort of graduate training that will fit them for careers in the humanities departments of 
technological institutions. Thoughtful consideration is being devoted to making careers in engineer¬ 
ing colleges more attractive. Similar problems are discussed annually by tl^ English gr(^ap of the 
Society for the Pranotion of Engineering Education. 

In summary, the status of the humanities in the post-war engineering colle^ presents a definite 
challenge. Because of the premium that the war has placed cm. technology, our colleagues in the en¬ 
gineering departments will undoubtedly be wore smug than ever about the inportance of technical sub¬ 
jects, and, conseqiently,. less ready to concede time to the humanities. 13iis attit’ude, siperinposed 
upon the fixed pattern of the gurl'iculum, makes a greater scope for the humanities department diffi¬ 
cult to attain. To meet these conditioas, we are making plans to present our problems and our objec¬ 
tives to the administrative groups of the various engineering colleges. At the moment, presidents 
and cfeans are so beset with the inBiediate questions of the arsy and navy programs that they can give 
little thought to long-range plaming. But sooner cm later, when the administratcrs turn their at¬ 
tention to fundamentals, we shall be ready to carry our case to them. 

When all else is said, the humanities department represents tte oldest, the most respected tradi¬ 
tion within the engineering school, Ccitpared to the humanistic ard cultural heritage in i^ich we be¬ 
lieve, applied science is but an infant, albeit a lusty one. Our task is to see that engineers do 
not lose sight of these human values in spite of their predOcupation with bigger and better plastics, 
electric eyes, and iradio detection devices. If we tackle this job with enthusiasm, courage, and 
foresight, we believe that we shall play a major role in engineering education of the fbture. 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT OP INTEREST TO MODERN LANGUAGES SCHOLARS 

The Colombia Dictionary of Modem SuroPean Literature, a prqj^l >diich has been unfer way fear sonoe 
time, is new publicly announced for publication in the fall of 1944- Ihe volume, which will be is¬ 
sued under t!» iuprint of Columbia University Press, will present the first coai^lete rechrd of recent 
and contemporary literature in all the countries of the European continent- It ccTverS the present 
generation of authors and the one immediately preceding, and will contain about 1,000 articles v^it- 
ten by more than 200 scholars, treating some 30 different literatures. There will be a general arti¬ 
cle on the literature of each natiem and articles on individual authois and laovements, with ccm^^lete 
cross references. Much of the inforraation given about the lesser-known literatures, such as Icelandic, 
Czech, Estonian, etc., is not available anywhere else in English, and this Dictionary will provide 
the only authoritative source of infeannatiem abent ttem. The better-knewn literatures are also fully 
covered, Tte longest articles are cm Premh and Russian literature, with approximately 10,000 words 
devoted to each, and the shortest is cm the literature of the Faeroe Islands, abcait 300 words. 
Dictionary is being prepared imder the general editorship of Horatio Smith, Professor and Executive 
Officer of the French Department at Columbia University and editor of The Mcuanic Review* 

EDITCHIAL NOTE 

The contributions of Professors Pei, Allen, and Shorter to this iMiber of the Rews-Letter sx^^est 
several of the major problems of post-^iretr education which bear i^>cn the work of all scholars and 
teachers of modem lai^uages. The most obvious is the probable extension of ”coir 5 >arative'' courts 
heeaxise of demand from students with a newly acquired con®Qand of foreign languages. A secend is the 
place of the world literature ^survey” in the future curricula of institutic^ dominated by technol¬ 
ogists. A third is the need of more intensive research into the ccti^XDSite character of American cul¬ 
ture and its place in the world. In future numbers we shall present articles and biblic^raphies tise- 
ful to both researchers and teachers. But our pages atre also open to subscribers who would like to 
contribute to the discussion. Cc«®!unicaticx 3 S shomld be akiressed to Professor liiomas F* Item, Lte'ake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, — A,E.C. 
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[The assertions ccaitained herein are the private opinions of the writer and are not to be cmstrued 
as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at large.] 

I 

In the June, 1942 nuiiter of the magazine Asia appears an article by Mr. Jfortimer Graves entitled 
’’Oriental Languages and the War Effort.” No American scholar or teacher can conteH^slate the facts it 
contains with any sense of satisfaction. Indeed, the statistics presented are appalling. A natic^ of 
more than one hundred and thirty million persons, engaged in a totalitarian war of world-wide scope,, 
with ccxnbat troops at grips with enemies \dio speak many different languages, with the home front bom¬ 
barded by hostile radio broadcasts and undermined by eneny newspapers and periodicals, and with tl:^ 
need of maintaining diplomatic and cultural relations with friendly powers, discovered that it was 
one of the most consistently irmoglot nations in the world, con 5 )letely unprepared for the conduct of 
totalitarian war. In all of the American institutions of higher educaticffi coMnbined ”possibly fifty 
students were engaged in 1940 in the serious study” of Japanese. The Roster of Scientific and Spe¬ 
cialized Personnel, a great register of three hundred thousand Americans with unusual coufjetence, 
listed forty-one persons "suspected of speaking Malay” but after careful inve.stigation discovered 
that it was chiefly the ”kitchenr-Malay” with which erne might "buy a beer in Singapore.” Not caie rec¬ 
ognized Alterican scholar was found who could teach Malay intensively for the emergency. Mandarin 
Chinese, the national language of the Celestial'Republic, was found more adequately developed, but 
little study had been devoted to the various dialects, tte speech of common Chinese in which Japanese 
propaganda is coucl:^. Classical Arabic had been explored by a few scholars, but Moroccan Arabic was 
almost completely unworked. The vernaculars of India, Bengali, Punjabi, and Hindustani, most of the 
Balkan languages, Turkish, Kcrean, and the languages spoken around Dakar, these said Graves, ”are 
in the same position in American scholarship as are ^lay and Siamese.” Even the high ccsnpetence in 
German and French which would be needed to assure AnBrica’s playing the most effective possible p^t 
in discussions at a peace table "is very rare.” And ccxi^jetent teachers of Portuguese, the language of 
our largest Latin American neighber, "can be counted on the fingers of not many hands.” 

The implications of these facts are enermeus for all teachers of the humanities. Pour are immedi¬ 
ately apparent. The persistence in c»ir education of courses devoted to the traditional self-glorifi¬ 
cation and criticism of our own art, religion, science, history, and philosophy, to tl^e exclusion of 
their relations with a wider framework both in time and space, easily comes first. Second, they in¬ 
dicate that a century of patient scholarship in oriental studies has had but slight effect m >tot we 
are pleased to call ”the humanities.” Third, and most daiaaing, they point squarely toward to is^jor- 
tant underlying cause in the chain of circumstances that brought i 2 s to war with Japan on Deceijter 8» 
1941, namely, tte basic ignorance of Americans as a whole regarding the vast experience of the mil- 
liais of highly civilized human beings vdio live in lands to the west of the Golden Gate. Fourth, and 
isjportant, unless steps are taken to remedy the situation, this war will have been foc^ht in vaixu lie 
i5eed to knew cur neighbors well enough to carry out the promise of the Moscow Cmference, to ”ca^)er- 
ate" with ti^m in building an intercultural unity that will, in part, offset the tei^tened teii|x> of 
nationalisms that threaten to organize into animal uniformities even those peoples of the wcarld a^^ong 
whom heretofoare there has been division on religious or racial grounds. 
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In the hearts of thinking insn in the armed services there is a growing conviction that the build-, 
ii^ of any future intercultural unity azrmg men depends upcBi education. It would be an education in 
which we learn to grow toward adulthood according to our several capacities; edi^ation in which we 
leam to be at home in our inmost hearts with ourselves, with our neighbors, with the great universe; 
education where sincerity in thought, word, and deed, are honored for their cwn sake as well as for 
tte blessings they can bring to the social, economic, political, and cultural strivings of all human¬ 
ity. We need to learn indeed, but we need also to think, lest we be forced down to the level of mere 
feeling. We believe tlmt ra:?thing matters half so much as the life of the human spirit. We believe, 
also, that the basis for this new education should be caref\illy laid, at least as wisely as is being 
done by the British, the Russians, and the Chinese* Failure, we are certain, inevitably means other 
more terrible wars. 

role to be played by comparative literature in the drama before us is fundamental and has been 
prc^pounded frequently in tl^ pages of this bulletin. I would suggest that history can also play a 
great part in comparative studies. The canparative approach in historical studies, however, must be 
clearly apprehended as only one means in the persistent "attempts of cultures to give themselves a 
reckoning of their past.’’ The coj^^ison of contemporary cultures at any given historical period can- 
xiot but strengthen the-understanding of that period. An immense widening of outlook takes place when 
it is realized, for example: (l) that the Ionia of lythagoras and Heraclitus was contemporary with 
the Israel of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the man whan Breasted calls "the Great Unknown Prophet" of the 
Babylcnisui Captivity; with Zoroaster in Iran; with Confucius in China; with Buddha in India; (2) that 
the Rome of Cato the Elder and the Gracchi was contemporary with the China of the Emperor Han Wu-ti; 
(3) that the Prankish monarchy of the Carolingians was contemporary with China of the T’ang Dynasty, 
perhaps the greatest epoch of intercultural exchange on a large scale of which we have record, and 
with the Rise of Islam, the "Cloud^ssenger" of I&lidasa at Ujjain, and the establishment in Japan 
of a great Eoseum of Chinese art. Such knowledge helps enormously to correct our i^yopia and the one¬ 
sided view of history still given in most textbooks. Such realizations should lead to an interest in 
alien histories for their own sake. 

It is the business of history to get behind the facts, to relate the backgrofond of action or fact 
and its consequences in such a fashion as to raise it to the level of an event. One exaiiple that 
comes to Blind is the crossing of the Rubicon by Julius Caesar in January, 49 B.C. The crossing of a 
small stream is of no great manent in itself, but the crossing of that particular river, at that par¬ 
ticular time, by that particular person raised the mere action to the status of an event* And the ac¬ 
tion was pregnant with meaning. Another exair^ile is the writing of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus ard its 
reiaticm to the significaiK^ given by history to the Battle of Marathon. In addition to the confron- 
taticfi of two classes of historical events, we have here the ccaifrcntation of two categories of spir¬ 
itual value within the play itself. In the attempt to work out the significance of two such events 
both for the Athenians aid fcr tl^ir spiritual heirs there must be collaboration between specialists 
in ccsfiarative literature and in history. To both these disciplines, spiritual values are facts. 

Cte of the favorable anens in our overcast cultural sky is indeed the growth of interest in com¬ 
parative literature on the part of Americans who are aware of their duty to build a spiritual America 

and ultimately a healthier world. To realize, for example, that six of the ten commandments are, held 
in coKomon by the great religions of the earth today is one important step in aiding the develc^)inent 
of an attitude of kindliness so necessary in the establishment of intercultural confidence* The 
kncwledge that the Hindus, the Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Russians often think contrary to our¬ 
selves on mai^ vital questions holds for some of us a challenge as great as that presented to the 
mind of the ancient Hellenes by the vast land of the Nile, or to Renaissance Europe by the redis¬ 
covery of ancient Greece as tiK conteitporaries of Plato actually saw it. 

The way of comparative studies is often the way of history, a way that becomes real only in being* 
trod. The individual's power to make the decisions that mold his character is one of the basic ele¬ 
ments in understanding history. The individual spirit is the "key of keys" in building a healthy 

wor-ld psychology that may prevent war from being resorted to with as great a readiness as hitherto." 
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It is the individual alone vdio thinks and who can he tau^t the law that rules the visible and invi¬ 
sible eternities. Through a "sense of the past" in the ca^arative studies each individual Bay acquire 
some awareness of the significance of human experience, no matter how ancient or alien, an experience 
which preserves its eternal oneness and its capacity to inspire the longing for wisdcai in the indi¬ 
vidual now. By means of ccanparative literature and history he may attain a wider knowledge of the 
world, as it really is and as it can be. Soldier and scholar, statesman and student, indeed all citi¬ 
zens of our country would do well to remember that: 

"On what we przictice new dependeth our future; 

As the shadow followsth the body, Kama followeth us. 

Each hath perforce to taste vhat he himself hath done." 

[Note: The concluding quotation is from the "Golden Rosary of the History of ffedma (Sambhava},” 
chapter ix, quoted by W. Y. Evsms-Wentz in his tihet>s Great Togi Milarepa, Oxford, 1908, p. xiv.] 

[in future numbers of this bid.letin we shall present other discussiems byeminent college administra- 
tesrs of the place of Ckxparative Literature in postwar educatioral reconstruction. The editorial com¬ 
mittee is grateful to CocBnander Fowler fer his ccaitribution. ] 

THE GERMAN MIND 
By Bayard Quincy Horian 

Stanford Ifiiiversity 

The above heading is also the title of a volume jHiblished in 1988 as part of "The Coluahia Course 
in Literature," \diich was the offspring, in a sense, of the old "Library of the WcS'ld's Best Litera¬ 
ture" edited by Charles Dudley Warner. The brief introduction written by Robert Herndon Fife fca* this 
volume - which althaigh I edited it is unaccountably ignea^ed in my own Bibliograj^jyJ - presents the 
shortest ooi^lete survey of German letters krxjwn to the writer. It also offers the feiglish reader, 
for the first time to my knowledge, an attenjit to extract the essential qualities of German litera¬ 
ture from the bewildering variety of its manifestatihns. As this book is not too widely known, and as 
Professor Fife addresses himself with authority and effectiveness to his task, I cannot do better 
than to quote some passages from this essay. 

"Wherever the German has found his material, he has narked it quite clearly with two characteris¬ 
tics: a tendency to search for imiversal, basic ideas and an endeavor to establish ethical relation¬ 
ships.' Even his lyric poetry shows a fundamentally reflective element, and it cannot be forgotten 
that ever since the novel first appeared in modem dress the German ideal for this genre has been the 
Bi Idungsronan, the novel \diich traces tie inner development of character in its battle with life‘s 
realities and illusions. A poet as essentially lyric as IfeiiB racks his tOTtured soul amid the very 
agonies of misprized love in tte search for an explanation that will fit the whole riddle of human 
imhappiness, and singers of the eternal beauties of nature, like Holderlin, Annette von Droste, and 
Lezl^ca, never c^se to puzzle over a Veltanschauung. 

"It is this tendency toward the abstract and universal that explains tte incurable idealism of Ger¬ 
man poet and philosopher. It is only rarely that he is genuinely realistic or satisfied to dwell in a 
wcrld of mere beauty. By nature a Platcxiist, he builds up within his soul a system of iiteas and 
for^s these into a unity which becomes for him a reality, to idiich he holds hencef<xdh with the te¬ 
nacity and zeal of a religious fanatic.... 

"In creating his ideals the German poet never quite forgets ethical values. No people was ever less 
satisfied with the thesis 'art fac art's sake.' Every great German writer, even in periods of the 
crudest laturalism, life the last decade of the nineteenth century, has always felt an irrestrainable 
to build a bridge that will lead from the beautiful to the good, as Schiller did oB so sublime a 
scale. Per that reason Germany has produced so many 'stirring tragedies and so few good comedies, not, 
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as Ifedarae de Stael sa^, because c<»wersatian is an art which Germans do not understand, but because 
trs^edy is the field on vdiich ethical probleras can best be unfolded. Every great German poet, Goethe 
OBce raaarkBd, is also a great teacher.” 

To these remarks, vdiich seem to me wholly sound and illuminating, I should like to add some brief 
coBBBent ani expansion. Despite his search for the universal and the fundamental, the Geman tends not 
to be general and vague, but highly personal and individual. It has been remarked that an unusually 
large percentage of German novels are either thinly veiled authbiography or at least tangent to it. 
Egocentricity, in vdjat need not be a derogatory sense of the word, is probably a fairly constant ele¬ 
ment in German letters. This may also acccxmt foe the fact that, as I have pointed out in the volume 
already quoted, "the aptitude and caraving pf the Geimian pec^le for lyric expression is a ccrnmonplsuM 
of literary history." Tacitus remarks on it; the early church took special pains to stan^ out the 
(dOTbtless pagan) folksong of the Dark Ages; and vd)en untoward circumstances, as during and after the 
Thirty Year's War, nearly destroyed the nurture-beds of pure literature in Germany, religious and 
secular song ccctiTued to flower in remarkable beauty. 

It is one of the paradoxes of international literary interplay that the lyric, in which human beings 
are most likely to reveal themselves, if not always at tteir best, certainly at their most authentic, 
is the literary form tdiich is most resistant to effective translation, because of the peculiarly in¬ 
timate wedding of word and sense. In view of the German's fondness for and conpetence in the lyric 
field, it my be said that this law has curated mere to the disadvantage of the German than of any 
other western people. To this day English readers are practically without adequate access to the fabu¬ 
lous riches of "Uie German lyric treasury; and Goethe the lyricist is but little known to the Anglo- 
Saxon world. A like fate has touched the outflow of Goethe's chief literary legacy to Germany and the 
Occident generally: his dramatic poem Faust, Much of this great work has the fusion of form and mean¬ 
ing *Mch marks the lyric, and much of it is doomed for that very reason to imprisonment behind the 
bristlh^ walls of its native tengue, to be kissed to life only by the Prince whose lips can cai^ass 
the magic sjaiiols. Ilhe misic of Goethe's verse, vdiich is taken for granted by the German reader, may 
not be withdrawn without taking as it were the color frcai the rose; hence I still prefer, despite its 
d^erits, the translation of Bayard Taylor ^ to any other, since Taylcn* succeeded better than any of 
his rivals in conveying an adequate sense of two cardinal features of Goethe's masterpiece; its almost 
boiaidless metrical variety, and the purely dramatic potentiality of metrical form. Incidentally, in ny 
judgment, ik) one who wishes to penetrate to the heart of German letters may pass Goethe's Faust by. It 
37eiH«sents, as no other single work of ny acquaintance does, the essence of a national character, both 
by virtue of its own intrinsic quality and by the passionate adoption of its hero by that natiem as an 
unsurpassed expression of the naticHial soul and its aspirations. 

Mpimtion, indeed, vSuch Holies and involves both struggle and erren? as inevitable and even desir¬ 
able ooDComitante of human life, is the one major additiem which I shaild make to Professra- Fife's 
two constants in Gersan literature. It is aspiration with which Wolfram dowers his Parzival;^ it is 
a^iratico v*i<± motivates Wieland's Agathon in his search for the good way of life, (unfortunately 
the only B^lish version was dene in 1773); it is aspiration in vdiich tte Lord trusts when he allows 
Mai&isto to attempt the seduction of Faust. Error, to be sure, is inierent in nan's imperfect nature: 

While Han's desires and aspirations stir. 

He cannot choose but err. [Faust, 317-18) 

The typical German accept® this as desirable; thus Lessing says soroeidiere that if God offered him 
pure truth in one hand and the capacity to seek for truth in the other, even though coupled with the 

1- Accessible in the Modem iibrary and in the CKford Morldts Classics, the latter edition aost 
helpftdly annotated. 

2. .See Farzival; a knightly epic, Trais. into EngUsh verse by Jessie L. Westin. Land. 1894. 2v. 
Also; fke Story of Parzival and the Grail, Interpr. and disc, by Ifarg. P. Rickey. Oxford 1935. 221 H5- 
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necessity for error, he would choose the latter: "pure truth is fear Thee alone," The search fer 
truth is the way of salvaticsi: 

• A good through obscurest aspiratim. 

Has still an instinct of the one true way. (Faust, 329-30) 

And thus Faust, a sjmibol of all hUDjanity, wins through to Heaven: 

Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 

Is not beycaid redeeming. (Faust, n, 936-37) 

But even apart from the hqje of salvatim, life and effort are akin: 

'Tis only strr^gle, atd though I fail, 

Gives zest to life. ^Ricarda Huch, Stom Song} 

Prom this angle I suggest another standpoint frosi which to view the admitted lack of balance be-.- 
tween tragedy and comedy in German drama. For struggle means conflict, and while "high comedy" is 
based on conflict, as witness leasing's Kinna von Samhlen, such drama is not essentially ccmic, but 
rather the reverse, and it is obvious that Lessing could easily have given his plot a tragic en d in g 
had he so wisted. True light comedy is bsisically farcical, for the loast part, and hence involves an 
avoidance of problems which clamor for solution; but for this very reason the German poet finds no 
satisfaction in it, and it is characteristic that Conrad Ferdinand Ifeyer belittled the only humorous 
story he ever wrote (a very delightfhl one), and regarded his doing so as an aberration. 

Finally, I should like to point to an aspect of German letters which is often obscured in transla- 
ticxi, like the verbal refinement of the lyric, but idiich throws such light cn tte working of the 
German mind that it may not be ignored even in as brief a survey as this. I refer to the cwiflict be¬ 
tween substance and form which is a fairly ccaistant feature of German literature, and which may be 
reduced to something like a rule: if form and matter conflict, matter triimifhs. In other words, the 
German tends to be is^tient of anything which will prevent him from saying what he has on his mind, 
and he will be formally uncouth rather than substantially shallow or vague. Thus, the crabbedness of 
Wolfram’s style, which became proverbial and a model for imitation, was not due to a desire for ob¬ 
scurity on his part, but to the drive of a great mind bursting with ideas and unwilling to be 
bothered with formal detail. Along another line, it is significant that Goethe, cue of the world's 
greatest virtuosos of style, definitely shunned the sonnet, and wrote only two short bits of terza 
rina in all his long life; both these forms are rigidly confining and must in some degree put hob¬ 
bles cn the poet's freedom of expression. As a third illustration, I may mention the extraerdinary 
nixnber of unfinisled works by German writers; the Rcsnantics were espjecially pjrcme to this, but far 
from alone in it. It remained for a nrndern German, hewever, to devise a novel which was not capable 
of being finished, yet which conveys all the meaning the author intended it to have: Franz Kafka's 
The Castle (New Ycrk, 1930). In all these cases, as in many otters which could easily be adduced, 
cne recognizes the working of a principle which is thcroughly and basically Germanic, and is allied 
to that earnestness vdiich is semetimes called heaviness and is certainly resistant to humorous 
writii^. Literature, in this view, is not primarily a means of entertaiiment; it is a high calling, 
and its objective is the transmission of ideas directed to the betterment of the world. 


The ap^nded titles conprise histcrical and critical werks in English on German literature, and 
seme of the best anthologies. 


BIELIOQRAraY TO "THE GSOm MIND" 

ASTSOLOGIES: Baskerville, Alfred, The Foetry of G^rtumy, New York, 1^. 14th ed. Hiiladelphia, 

1886. 663 pp. [Both German and English given. Translation is generally correct, not always poetic. 
67 px)ets represented, o.p. LC] Bittell, Jethro Contenporary German Poetry, Ixxd., NY 1900. 

191 pp. t42 pxsets represented. Very coB^etent traislatioais. o.p. IC] Carlyle, ThoBBS. German 
Romance: Specimens of Its Chief Authors, with biographical and critical notices. Bdiib- 18^7. 4v. 
Best. 1841, 2v. NY. 1874; 1896, 1901. 2v. [includes Ifesaus, P(nque^. Tieck, Hoffmann, Richter, 
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Goethe, Skeeilent tracslatiofis. Significant through Carlyle. o#p* IC] The German Classics of the 
19th and gOth Centuries. Ed, by Kuno Prancke and W, G. Howard. HY., 1913-15, 20 v. [in^ortant both 
for its selections and its critical essays, this work also maintained a high standard in its trans^ 
lations, most of which were made expressly for it^ o.p but in most of the larger libraries. J 
Great German Short Move Is and Stories. Ed. by Bennett A. Cerf. NY., 1933. 475pp-. [includes Goethe, 
Sdiiller, Hofftem, Grim, Heine, Storm, Keller, Stidermann, Schnitzler, Hauptmann, Wassermann, T., 

A. Zweig, S. Zweig. - Good selection and mostly good translations, sane of them new.] 
garvard Classics. Shelf of Fiction. NY , 1917. 462pp. [includes Goethe, Keller, Storm, Paitane* 
Translations good or excellent. Gives good idea of the German novelette.] Hedge, P. H., Prose 
Writers of Germany. Fhilad., 1849. New ed. 1670. 580ppv Excellent translations, mostly by Hedge, 
and a sourid selection, o.p* LC] Library of the World^s Best Literature^ Ed. by Charles Dudley 
>femer. NY., 1^6-97. New nev. ed. 1917-18- 30v. t85 German authors, plus single poems in the 
poetry volixae. Biograj^ic Sketches and poems or extracts in translation; many translations done for 
this work, mostly very good, o.p. IC and most large libraries.] Mills, Henry^ gorae Gemanicae: A 
Version of German Hymns. NY., 1^6. 36^p. (Translation is faithful to both meter and sense; 76 
hymn writers rej^sented, Ijuther with 12 hymns, o^p. IC] Piehce, P. E., and Schreiber, C. P. 
Fiction and Fantasy af german Romance. Selections from German rc^jantic authors, 1790-1830. NY., 

1927, 392pp. [includes Amim, Eichendcrff, Holderlin, Kleist, Tieck, Wackenroder, and poems of 
Qaiiiisso, Ncjfvalis, Uhland. Excellent translations.] Rothensteiner, John E. A German Garden of the 
Heart. Geruian lyrics from the Volkslied unto R. H. Rilke, St. LoUis, 1934. 506pp. [68 poets, plus 
many anoqymccB poems. Translations very good, sane admirable - Rriv. prt.] 

gJSFOSICAL igP CRITICAL WORKS: BertauX, F. A Panorama of German Literature from 1871-1931. Translated 
NY., 1965. 332pp. [interesting as giving the viewpoint of a French critic. Bibliog.] Bithell, 
Jethro, ed. Germany: A Companion to German Studies^ 2nd rev. ed. Lend., 1937. 45Q>p^ [German litera- 
ttBre is surveyed by four scholars, with a supplement to 1987. ] Bithell, Jethro. Modem German 
Literature, 1880-1938* lend., 1939. 535pp.• fComprehensive and informative. Bibliog.] Praicke, 

Kudo. A Sistory of German Literature as Determined by Social Forces^ NY^, 1901, 1903, 1907, 596pp. 
{something of a pioneer work, which has not been superceded in its field.] Prancke, Kuno. Per¬ 
sonality in German Literature before Luther. Canibridge, 1916. 221pp. [in general, the same type of 
approach as in the |a:eceding, but with fuller detail.} Liptzin, Sol, Historical Survey of German 
Literature, NY., 1906. 30Cf^. {About 3C5)p. devoted to pre-Goetbean centinries; learly loO pp. to the 
moefem period. Useful bibliograply.] Poiterfield, Allen W, An Outline of German Romanticism, 1766- 
1866. Host., 1914. 263pp. lie writes well and has his own iefeas. Bibliog. ] Robertsen, John G^ 

Goethe and the Tmntieth Century. NY*, 1912. 155pp. [Review of Goethe's life and activity; atteii 5 >t 
to efetermine l^tih^ values.] Robertson, John 6. History of German Literature^ Rev. ed. NY., 1901. 
7 S^. {Conservative, informed exposition lasefully can^^rehensive, Bibliography.] Rose, William^ 
Men, Myths, and Movements in German Literature. A volume of historical and critical papers. Laid., 
1931. [Medieval beast epic; Faust; Griumelshausen; Munchausen; Werther; Goethe and the Jews; 

Novaiis and the blue flower; expressicaiism; drama 1914-27; revolt 1914-30. Bibliographies.] 

Scherer, Wilhelm. History of German Literature. Translated into English. NY., 1901. 2v. {Standard 
work for the survey of German letters prior to Goethe'S death in I&Sq.] Stawell, P, M., and Dick¬ 
inson, G. Lewes. Goethe and Faust, An Interpretation. NY., 1929, 291pp. [Paust is probably not 
fully accessible to the English reader without introduction, and this book is very helpful in that re 
gard. Taylor, ^yard. Studies in German Literature. NY., 1888«. 4211^. {Earliest literature; 
M i nn esingers; Medieval epics; Nibelungenlied; reformation; 17th cent,; Lessing; Klc^tock, Wicland, 
Herder; Schiller; Goethe; Faust; Richter.] Thomas, Calvin. History of German Literature* NY., 

19C^. 430pp. [Dated, but otherwise substantial and useful,] Willoughby, L. A, The Classical Age of 
Germm Literature, lend., 19^, 136pp. ISovHidly infdrnEitive.] 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY; NOTES AND REVIEWS 
Edited by Benjamin Boyce 

University of Omaha 

DICTI®ARY CF WORLD lil’EERATURE by Joseph T. Shipley. New York, The Fhilosoj^ical Library, 1843. 

Pp. XV, 633* $7*50. 

The difficulties of coorrespotidin^ with 260 contributors, located apart and apparently workiiig with¬ 
out frequent consxiltation, rnay explain the painfully uneven effect pf this reference work. Since most 
of the articles a£he brief and merely suggestive, ttey cry out for recasting and elaboration — a 
fault not attributable to the authors. There is too much historical narrative of names and terwsi 
too little exposition^ Bibliographies are full, thin or nonexistent, without reason. The title is a 
misnomer: the book is actually a dictionary of critical terms and of the history of criticism. There 
is little of world literature! in fact, the entry under this caption runs but a dozen lines, and that 
on Comparative Literature is limited to statements of theory since the time of Vico. Tte Vorld” as¬ 
pect is also lacking in the articles themselves, since many fail to exteixi their scope to literatures 
other than that xmder discussion. Even in entries without international range, the view is often so 
inccxnplete that entire centuries are neglected# Illustrations are far too often drawn only from the 
period since 1800* 

student of coB 5 >arative literature may find the following articles of interest (the better titles 
are followed by author»5 names); 

Along natic^l lines, there are discussions of these contributions to prcsody! Arabia, Canaanite 
(C. H. Gordon), Chinese (Qii-Chen Wang), Gaelic {C. Donahue), Indian, Japanese (H« G. Henderson), Old, 
French, Old Motse (M. Pooler), Serl^Croatian, and Welsh (.J. J. Parry). Criticism hsis mcnre national 
representation, treating: Bulga,rian^ Chinese, Czechoslovak, Dutch (H# Zylstra), English fi. Gil¬ 
bert, R. S. Crane, D. Daiches), French (B. Weinberg, G. R. Havens, H. Smith,* G. Chinaard), German, 

Greek {R. lattimore), Aristotle Cooper), Sungarian^^ Indian (A. K. Coomaraswamy), Italian {G. A. 
Borgese, K. Hcifenzie), Latin, Latvian, Lithuanian, Lusatian, Polish (A. Pi Coleman), Rumanian 
(Ii. Feraru), iussian, Soviet (A. Ifetun), Ukrainian, Scandinavian (A. B. Benson), Slovene, Spanish-^ 
American (J. T, Reid), Spanish (H. A. Hatzfeld, J. 0. Swain), and, without borders. Medieval {C. W. 
Jores) and Yiddish (S* Bickel). In tt^ drama, China, India and Japah are the <mly countries repre¬ 
sented as sxach, althoii^ other aspects of the theatre are well handled. H. T. E. Perry^s Comedy and 
K. Sunmers’ Melodrama are good; J. Gassner*s Tragedy and Dramatic Criticism merely scratch the sur¬ 
face; R. Gilder’s Pantomime and B. N. Clark’s Unities lack historical ccxnpleteness* The treatment of 
most terms associated with poetry, drama and criticism is adequate, considering the dictionary intent 
of the book. 

Qa Biore general topics, the following entries are of vat^ying value. There are references 
to Aesthetics, but, although L. W. Elder’s Aesthetics of Literature sets the key, signposts to otter 
discussions are lacking. Anthropology and Literature is limited and weak, aixi has no cross-reference 
to S. Thompson’s Folklore and Folktale, Bcargese’s Primitivism caf* H. M. West’s Supernatural^ R. Bog— 
gioli’s Classicism and his Correspondence of the Arts are hc^)elessly compressed by space limitaticsns. 
C. S. Brown has an aurticle on Music and Literature, but ttehe is none on painting and literature. 

C. D. Thorpe’s Function of Criticism is a good short accoont, as are M. W. Bundy’s Imagination and 
H. S. Wilson’s Mature^ The article on Dialectic, however. Jumps from Plato to l^rx, and that on Di¬ 
dacticism from Dryden to Wordsworth# R. A. Hall’s Renaissance is apparently intended as a key arti¬ 
cle, but it demands unaided filling in fix3Bi otter entries. Tte discussion on Romanticism is weak, 
but has one of tte better bibliogra|Mes^ 

Topics not as cooprehensive are given less space. R. S- Loomis on the Arthurian Legend, E, Berteaum 
on Fantasy, H. R. Brown on Sentimental Fiction, and G. B. Parks on Travel Literature, a neglected 
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phase of literary relatiof^, are excellent. The Ballad is disaj^ointing, since L* Pound has limited 
ber^lf to technique; Burlesque treats caily of England, Figure of Speech has nothing on the eight¬ 
eenth century loetrists, although M. T. Herrick knows them well; that on the ffynn stops with the mid¬ 
dle ages# Tbe article on Satire leaves much to be desired, although the readings are valuable; that 
on Sckolasticis* is totally iminfonnative. 

(J# E. Tobin,/ord/iam University) 

The following is a selected list of publications vdiich may interest students and teachers of cobw 
parative literature and foreign literatures in translation. 

Ihe second voltaae of Memer Jaeger's Faideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture was published late in 

by the Oxford IMversity Press, Most of its 457 pages are devoted to Socrates and Plato.,,. 
Other recent volimaes on classical matters are Stephen Lavra, The Greek Miracle^ translated by David 
Malker (N.Y#: Hastir^ House. Pp. 144); James J. DoiK^ue, The Theory of Literary Kinds: Ancient 
Classifications of Literature (Dubuque, Iowa: Lcaras College Press. Pp. 162); Andr^ Rousseaux, Le 
Monde Classique, fMCJntreal: Les Editions Varietes. Fp. 250}, which studies the classical tradition 
fro® Homer to Verlaine; C. M. Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy {London: Oxford University Press); Laurence 
R. Richardson, Foetical Theory in Republican Rone (announced in the fall by Yale). 

Brtxfessor Luther C. Goodrich of Coiunbia IMi^^sity has recently published i Short History of the 
Chinese People (N.Y.: Harper. Pp. 275)* A twenty-six page bibliography of Japanese literatxire in 
Sr^lish, Frendi, German, etc, trarslation, including a section on "Poreign Literature in a Japanese 
Settii^,* appears in the Catalogue of the liokusai Bunka Shhnkokai, piblished in Tokyo in 1937 by the 
Society fcr Intematicmal Cultural Relations, 

Other books of interest: a new edition of E. M, Forstersketcl^s and meditaticxis on Alexandria, 
Pharos and Fharillon, has been issued by the Hogarth Press (Londm).... Jdm L. >t 7 res, Mediterranean 
Culture (Cambridge l&iversity Press), a lecture on the ”broad prospect of Mediterranean history, de¬ 
termined by agriculture, supplemented by trade and reiigiouk*needs, unified by navigation, and 
closely related tlH^od^KXit by the ge(^aphy.»».., J, H, Whitfield, Petrarch and the Renascence 
(Oxford: Blackwell). The author is IJhiversity Lecturer in Italian at Oxfcord.... J. E. Ifeale, the bi¬ 
ographer of Queen Elizabeth, has written The Age of Catherine of Medici (London: Jonathan Cape),..* 
Panl Saintoajge and R. W. Christ, Fifty Tears of Moliere Studies^ 1B92-Isqi (Jbhns Hopkins Press, 
19^}, a bibliogTc^hy. 
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ESCAPE PROM SCHOLARSHIP 
Soae Questions about the Future Study of Literature 

By George B. Parks 

Queens Coliege 


Objection is often inede that our present literary scholarship is too much concerned with literary 
history* Our dilemnia is, we are told, that we study and do research in one subject, literary history, 
and teach another, literature (see College English 5, 214-18, January 1944). In other words, emU is* 
of no use in the classroom. 

This argument should not go unchallenged, for it mistaloes both our scholarship and our teaching. 

Any scholar trained in the historical method kncws that his basic material is the text, and that his 
first job as teacher and scholar is to understand it. The teacher who repudiates scholai*ship thereby 
abdicates his first function, for he is obliged to take at second hand his understanding of his tejcts 
as well as of the creation of those texts in a given time and society. 

I challenge also the acccc^anying assuii5)ticBi that scholars shirk their second task, llie one follow¬ 
ing the understanding of the- text; the t^k, that is, of giving the text its meaining as experience, 
as social or philosophical idea, as workf of art. There may be teachers vdio fail in this task, l^csigh 
I am sure that those who are not scholars are as likely to fail as those who are. But the assunption 
is that scholars pass over this second task in order to perform the third task, that of presenting 
sources, analogues, influences, history of genres, and historical and biograi^ical allusion: literary 
history, in sum. The third task is clearly for graduate school. The seccxid task is clearly essential 
for college teaching. 

Some persons think that it should be done in graduate school as well (see College English 4, 114 , - 
November 1942). To which idea the graduate professor answers with a snort: "Does he mean that stur-* 
dents want us to tell them whether a book is any good?" 

Question l; do they? should literary jxjdgments be required on doctoral examinations? 

The teacher's second task, that of giving valxie to his li-terary text, is adaiittedly difficult. For 
one thing, he nust take pains to avoid the fatuity which always endangers talk of values and verities. 
For another, his own values may vary, or develop, or remain largely inplicit. For a third, )» is 
highly distrustful of dogmatism in these matters, having suffered the ineptit\xie$ of his own teachers 
and colleagues as well as of most critics. History is at least solid, he may decide: all the rest is 
solem pislq>osh, and students have no more ise for it than he. 

Question 2: is it possible to teach the art of literary evaluatirai? or does each person teach him¬ 
self? is systematic ediication in this art possible? 

Iteh of tlie recent escape from scholarship has been directed toward these fair fields of criticism, 
conceived not as pleasure-ground but as strictly ordered academe. The main feature of this criticism 
seems to be elabcrate formal analysis, with much classification of forms and devices, »diich will 
. lead, I sup^jose, to an eventual science of literary ta x o n ca i y. We may, for exanple, discover how Bmny 
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of the ei^teen accepted devices for portraying character are used in a story or the stories of 
I&therine Ifeisfield. Cr we might undertakB a thesis classifying the stories of Chekov according to 
fcrm, using a decinal system and of course a new terminology. Or we might devote a vdiole semester 
course to analysis of Ihe federalist papers as rhetoric, without ever needing to descend to the po¬ 
litical ides£ or circumstances described in them, Hiese at least are the kinds of projects vdiich I un- 
ders"taDd the new enthusissm to desire* 

AXi toowled^ is xisefUl, and these tasks of classificaticm should probably be done, though I fail to 
see their prliaary iB^xirtance. I make caie prayer of the new formalists as they go about their happy 
tasks: that they moderate their verbal harshness. Where I have lased the word "devices,” 1 am sure they 
would use "tecimigues.” Words like «coiK:reti2ed” and "emotive” and "emphatic” and "limited subjec¬ 
tivity” and other jargon seem to be used when possible, according to the st^posed gospel of Richards. 
Vfe ntet adm^t that the professoriat is responsible for this taste* At the same time, it must be said 
for ^ that the mcst eminent practitioner is not academic. I mean Mr. Kenneth Burke, author of the 
ffeuaous barbarism: "a poem is a strategy for encc« 53 assing a situation.” 

Another escape from scholarship is irepresented as a "return to the text.” This seems to consist in 
elaborate explication, largely in terms of an analysis of form. Scholars will hardly admit that they 
have ever abandoned the text, but they will be glad to see renewed interest in it. They will not, how¬ 
ever, relish the publishing in extenso of these explications , if s recent study of a poem by Donne 
is a i^ir sa^ie [College English 5, 192-96, January 1944). A line-by-line analysis of a not diffi¬ 
cult poem may be necessary in the classroom: but baby talk should not be offered to adults, and I see 
Tw reason for exposing to the world the fond futilities of our pedagogy. CXir elaboration of the ob¬ 
vious should best be kept private: not to mention, our errors in scholarship. Absit onen^l 

€kigstion 3: >tet are the results in practice of formal analysis? 

CoBfOKm cauti<^ inight prescribe that a teacher expounding Donne, even to a helpless class, should 
cosiEsult Donne scholarship and use the Oxford dictionary. If we are thus careless in our own field, we 
way well distrust our own coB^jetence in teaching that "world literature” toward which we are inevit¬ 
ably driven. 

Ckfcesticn 4: how can we he suitably trained to teach world literature? The doctorate in a national 
literature may now tequire an intimate knowledge of only part of that literature, that is of certain 
specified periods* The doctorate in coBf)arative literature requires a general knowledge of two na¬ 
tional literatures. Is a world-literature curriculum possible? Shall we need a degree of liitt.p., pre- 
siwably over and beyond the Fh.D., to attest understanding alike of Homer and Voltaire, Dante and 
Goethe, Conf^ius and Do^itoevsky and Cervantes? And if we are to add irusic and the fine arts to oar 
burtfen, how slmll we avoid becoming blind leaders of the blind? 

These are the first of the many questicxis we must ask about tte coming shifts in our curricula. They 
are pre^nted here in the hope that they will provoke readers to offering answers. 

[Editorial note: One of the purposes of the 9em-Letter is to arouse discussion of the trei^d toward 
siBTvey courses in World Literature. Suc^ courses are likely to increase after the war, because of a 
growir^ mmrevess of America's strategic positi<ai in the wcarld and the need of edt:K5ating a generation 
for "interrcultural” relations With foreign peoples. The CoBsnittee on Comparative Literature, as a unit 
of the College Section of the Ratiorjal Council of Teachers of English, presumes merely to offer inter¬ 
ested readers both useful biblic^rai^es and information regarding challenging points of view. The 
di^nissicns by two of its meiihers in this issxie were independently prepared. They are published to¬ 
gether, as an infonaal "debate,” to indicate that the Committee is conscious of both the scholarly 
mad pedagogical problems involved in its work.] 
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A survey course in world literature, is it wise and practicable? How should it be plaimed and coor- 
ducted? Is it too vast an undertaking? Certainly thei^ is no one course in the acadenic curriculuBt 

that can vie with it in ambition. To reveal in one panOTane tie tradition of hxsoane letters _nothing 

that the histcarian, philosopher, or scientist can do in hiS field is coo^iarable in hvanan interest and 
value, nor in difficulty. 

Vfe have a goodly teritage. Shelley in an explosion of enthusiSBin once wrote: "But it exceeds all 
imagination to conceive what would have been the moral ccmdition of the world if neither Dante, Pe¬ 
trarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderm, Lord Bacon, nor Milton had ever existed; if Raphael 
and Michael Angelo had never been bom; if the Hebrew poetry had never been traislated; if a revival t 
of the study of Greek literature had never taken place;,..and if the poetry of tte religion of the an¬ 
cient world had been extinguished together with its belief." Ihe poet was writing his apology for 
poetry; and he was never more serious. He was not speaking alone of the herit^ of poetiy, but of 
the influence of great literature to transfom and guide the growing tradition of the moral 
of human nature and the course of all human institutiocB. 

All great litemture is tte spirittEl autoibiograpiiy of human natxjre in its worthiest mcraents. Better 
than history or philosophy, it is the hunane traditim, fumishii^ a common core of human experience, 
real or imaginative, available to all. Prom it, better than from ai^r other souix^e, muiy. ideals for 
coxlvKt and values. Consciously or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, all participate in thK com- 
mcm tradition. Even the wildest rebel against it uses its vocabulafy in crying his revolt. His very 
speech betrays him. Again I Qucte, this time frcE a modem j)oet, T. S. Eliot; "The histoar’ical sense 
compels a man to write not merely with fiiis cwn generation in his bones, but with a feeling tha#-the 
>*ole of the literature of Europe from Hauer and within it the whole of the literature of his own 
century has a sinailtaneous existence and con^ioses a siimiltaneous cjrder... .Someone said: 'the dead 
writers are remote from us because we *noto so much more than they did.' Precisely, and they are that 
which we know." 


If 3ll this is true — and who can deny it? — how necessary it is in these days, when we are sp)end— 
ing and beiig spent in the defense of our tradition, that we make explicit what is ii^licit, and con- 
scions vdiat to most of cnr students, is vague and elusive. I am asserting that the sutest method to¬ 
day, and the most available, for creatiig an understanding of our western liberal tradition is dis¬ 
coverable, not in courses of civics car political history or philosophy, but in a living study of this 
traditiai as it unfolds in the pjanorama of world literature. 

Prcra it we get, to mentiai perhaps the lesser sidvantages first, a common imagery ani vocabulary. It 
was Hcmer who created, with his imagery and vox^abulgry, that instrument cannon to classical Greece. 
Withoit Homer's imagination where wo3uld Phidias have lodted for his syuhols, where Aesclylus, Socrates, 
and Plato? And who would have understood them had not Hcmer been a household word in every Oeek 
school and family? Who can read and understand the literature of the leth and l9th centuries in 
England and America without tte im^ry of aiakespeare, Milton, and above all the Bible? And vhat 
would have been Shakespeare's imaginative vcxsabulary, or Milton's, without the art and poetry of 
Henaissanoe Italy? It is no small question how far our confusion of ideas and consequent social dis- 
Integration today are due in large measure to our loss of a cossnon imaginative vocabulary arrf n^lfict 
of this tradition. 

But of even more valrie than the coraaon vocabulary is tte coomon stock of raoviag and vainest 

It was Homer, perhaps, \dio first gave due measure to the mcn'al stature of man and his cosmic dl^r3|y. 
The result was the birth of trage<fy — the eternal ironic conflict of man and fete. It is significant. 
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is it natf that in no early literature, save that of classical Oeece, is there revealed the true 
sigciificance of tragedy. But after Hoser and his descendants, hew rich beccxnes this stream* Plato 
catches the leit-rotiv and carries it into philosophy. And two thousand years later Shakespeare 
stages it on the boards of the Globe Theatre, 

The growing huBJane tradition, stx:died in the works of the world's great imaginations, should be the 
th^ne of a course in World Literature, and the means for it are easily available. Such a course 
should be neither historical nor encyclc 5 )edic, though these values should Xiever be quite overlodced. 
It should be what Socrates would eall jhilosojiical, a search for values in life ai)d conduct. And it 
would be the laore interesting in that we are dealing, not with ideas in the abstract, nor with sys- 
teias of philosoi^, but with real men and women captured in their conflict with life. The variety of 
the moving scenes presented and of the issues at stake, and the depth of emotimal responses, will 
make for wise syiciathy aid tolerance on the part of the reader. 

Such a survey i®ist not n3gl€et the imagination of the Orient, the literatures especially of China 
and India. The classics of these peoples and otl^rs are not literary curiosities, immanies from re- 
ccently opened sarcophagi. Wliatever their influence on the tradition of western Europe, they are the 
moulders of an ancient culture that is asserting its place in the conflict of ideas today. 

A World Literature course should not be too ambitious, and strive to cover the whole field or 
even perhai^ a very lai’ge portion of the vast subject. Rather it is better to limit the sti3dy to 
those writers who, like peaks in a mountain range, give silhouette to the traditim. Too many au¬ 
thors, e^ch read in short ard xmrelated extracts, ivnld give no continuity to the course, and cer¬ 
tainly leave much to be desired in the way of underslaiiding. It should be easy from each separate 
ejjoch to select the most typical and to study these in detail. It is. a crime, for exemple, to select 
only one or two bocks from Homer or Virgil, or a canto or two from Dante. It is the idea behind the 
Jlic^'that is needed - the theme of the ieneid and the Divine Comedy, and their meaning today. Gener¬ 
ous exclusions of secondary passages can always be made that will leave intact the essential poem, 
works stiadied Mast be living wholes. 

I will not debate the question wteter saxih a course is a substitute fca:, or a canplement to, a 
survey course in English or American literature. It is something entirely different, and in it sig¬ 
nificant English and American authors will have tteir place. The tradition of the human reason and 
imgination knows no political frontiers. 

JToday the Iraanities are challenged. How can one better assert their value than in the pancrama of 
literature? Perhaps the world today needs a new defense of poets sind poetry. They are the architects 
and cosigners; those who wrote constitutions and laws were the builders who tried, often blindly, to 
follcw tte bliieprints. To the question, what are we fighting fear today, the best answer, ere can be 
sure, is to be found, not in the persuasive voice of some statesman that at night comes over the 
ratio, but in Homer ?nd Dante, in Montaigne and Hilton. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AND WORLD LITERATURE 
By Borst Prenz 
Indiana University 

!«cw that Aaerican literature has ceased to be a foster child of English literature and has becone 
ixdepenfent, it is tirae that Afflericans take the next step, idiich is to look upon their own literature 
as an integral part of the literature of the world. This wider perspective within tte field of Ameri*- 
can literature can be (Stained, if I'/e teach the subjec', Jess from the national car provincial point of 
vifiwj but rether think of it in terns of a broader civj.li 2 aticn and culture. Furthermcare, we will 
have to jay nore attention to the relationship between Aierican literary works and foreign liteia.- 
twe translations into various languages, reception and reaction abroad, parallels and jxDssible 
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influence. There h^ve been many and valuable attempts to investigate European and otter influences 
upon American writers. But what abc^t the opposite direction? Since literature can be called great 
only if it is universal in its appeal to all nations and races, tte question arises whether American 
literature has had that tmiversal appeal. 

The answer is in the affirmative, for all over tte world such authors as Emerson, Poe, and Whitman 
are co'^'ted among the outstateing figures in literature. Most nations are familiar with iferk Twain^s 
huiror and know tte American Vfeet through Bret Harte »s stories. 0. Henry, Jack London, U^ton Sinclair, 
and Sinclair Lewis have been "best sellers^ in Russia and widely read in many other countries* The 
Scandinavian playhouses have been filled with productions of the works of such American playwrights 
as O'lfeill, Andersen, and Rice. Special departments of American literature have been established in 
Gerc^n, French, and Italian universities, and courses have been intrcxiuced into tte curricula of 
foreign colleges and even secondary schools. Book publishers and editors of periodicals have increas- 
ingly been attracted by the literatx^re of the United States. The fact alone that, in the course of six 
years, two American writers received tte Nobel Prize for literature — Sinclair Lewis in 1900 and 
Eugene O’teill in 1936 — shows the universal interest in the achievements of contemporary American 
authors. 

Naturally, tte similarity in language has been respoitsible for American bocks being knewn to the 
•British public, often iMnediately after their appearance in this ccxmtry. Occasicaially, an author 
-finds a hearing in England before his countrymen pay attention to him, and in scxne cases even a 
greater audience than at hcarje. In 1852, for instai^e, Stowe >s Uncle Cabin sold ore millicHi 

cc^ies in London as confjared with only ere hundred and fifty thousand in the United States. Ever since 
tte Amsrican theatre producer Charles Prohman tock ccartrol of a number of Lcrelon playhouses in tte 
nineties, English newspapers and magazires have been filled with cries of an American invasion of tte 
English stage. What really happened was that a lively exchange, as had been comoiCHi between England aix! 
tte European continent, began to take place between the theatres of the two English-Speaking countries^ 
This exchange has continued to the present day. That modern American bocks have mate ispressicre upon 
British minds becomes evident to anyone ^o investigates tte reviews in English isagazmes. What J. B. 
Priestley has said of Thcanas Wolfe, he probably felt about many other American authcars: ”He was the 
vast, spiling, undisciplined continent made literate. He was a giant out of the American soil. He 
had dozens of faults that any neat little whippersnap)er of a novelist could correct, but, unlike all 
such, he had the creative fire, the teeming mind, tte great heart.” 

A few titles of studies dealing with the popularity and recepticHi of American authcars and literature 
abroad indicate in themselves that we can safely speak of American literature as wearId literature: 
Harold William Blodgett, ¥alt Vhitnan in England (1934); Clarence GcMes, American Literature in Eng¬ 
land during the Nineteenth Century (to be published); August Sauer, Uber den Einfluss der nordameri- 
kanischen Literatur auf die deutsche (19C6); P* Barba, Cooper in Germany (1914); H. law-ikjbertscai, 
Valt Whitman in Deutschland (1938); E- H. Hemminghaos, Mark Twain in Germany (1940); Harold Elmer 
I4antz, French Criticism of American Literature before 18S0 (1917); Celestin P. Cambiaire, The Influenci 
of Edgar Allan Foe in France (1927); Leon Lemomier, Edgar Foe et le s Foetes Franqais 11932); Hans 
Keller, Emersori in Franhreich: Wirkungen und Farallelen (1^34); John DeLancey Ferguson, American 
Literature in Spain (1916)- 

Hie }&y issues of American Literature far 1929 and 1934 carry three articles on Gen^ arid French 
studies in American literature and civilization by John Herbert Ifelson, H. liiteke, and Jean SiSion. 

A recent bibliography of* "Walt Whitman in Italy" by Rea McCain in Bulletin of Bibliography (January- 
August, 1941) lists translations, biograj^iies, and critical matters, among them an appreciation of 
Whitnan by (^briele d'Annunzio. A lacfte on Ncrth American poets in Spanish America by GastCTi FigVKira 
appeared in the Ap^il-^fey, 1941, nuntber of America: revista ie la associacion de escritores y 
artistas americanos, and "Notes cn Lcsigfellow in Spanish America" by John E. Englekirk in Bispania 
(October, 1942). 

}feny more studies are needed to give a clear picture of vdiat other natlcais are thli&ing about oqr 
cultural achievements. Investigations of this kind will help us to understand foreign mentalities and. 
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at the sase tise, to take better account of our own literature. They will also aid us in determining 
the ^ipro|)riate place of American literature in the teachii^ pf coo^rative literatiare. 

Our native literature should link the present age with the culture of the past. For instance, the 
discussion ef the various dramatic theories that have been known in tte world should go beyond eigh¬ 
teenth century works Diderot's De la Poesie dranatique and Lessing's Saniburgische Branaturgie 

and include such modem and African interpretations as Ifeswell Anderson's The Essence of tragedy. 
Likewise, in the study of the classical drama, Eugene O'Neill's Beccmes Slectra may well be 
pointed out as an atteBpt to rewrite a Greek triology irfHerms of our t-imes. For only if we fully 
realize that Aserican literature is an intrinsic part of the culture of the world, will the idea of 
coKparative or world literature become firmly rooted in this country. 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY: NOTES AND REVIEWS 
By Benjamin Boyce 

IMiversity of Ctaaha 

12 SPANISH AMERICAN POETS. An Anthology. Edited by H. R, Hays. Jfew Haven, Yale University Press, 
1943, 363. 

ninety^three poems by twelve Spanish American poets offered in this voliJme provide an^le ns- 
terial for coe to ixcNderstand and estiirate the iir^yortance of the work being done by poets to the south 
of Naturally, the choice of authors aiid poems would differ with different individuals, and the 
present reviewer w::wld probably not have chosen tjh^ same twelve that Mr. Hays selected, for, as he 
states in bis introduction, ^there ar*e many other poets of equal or nearly equal stature. 

Be that as it may,‘teis.boc^, with the Spanish text on page and the English version opposite, 
abuBdantiy illustrates the multiple poetic ctirrents that run through this poetry and furnishes ccn- 
Crete examples of tise rich, fresh ima^ry that characterisies it. Thi^ we see six^h themes as the grow^ 
ing concern over the cultural heritage of the primitive race, whether Indian or African, the insist¬ 
ence “uiKXi social reibrm arvi revolution, and the feeling of coc 5 )assion for tl:^ suffering masses. 

Hays has sede his anthology doubly valuable by including a preliminary evaluation of tl^ modem 
poetry of Spanish Ai^rica and by introducing the individual poets with critical summaries of ti^ir 
* tendencies, characteristics, and achieveuients. 

As a tr^lator, Ifr*, Bays has had a difficult task, for this poetry is not easy. The thought is fre¬ 
quently obscure coe^iressed; the imagery is usually c<xnplicated and extravagant; and the grammati¬ 
cal cotetructicis are at times distorted — all characteristics which make it almost in 5 ) 0 ssible for a 
trar^latat to rejarodixre the cs-iginal effects. In sost instances, Mr. Hays has rendered faithfully the 
imges and has freserved the character of the origiJ!&l meter. In the following cases, hwever, the 
translation seems to depart ftcm the original imagery: 

Yo era rapaz I was a boy 

y conocia la o por lo redoodo And scarcely dry behind the ears 

{Lc^z Velarde, Mi Frina Agueda, p. 26) 

and a throne outdoors. 

Happy as a lark: 

The allegorical wagon of strawi 
(Lopez Velarde, Stuive Patria^ p. 46) 


... y un trono 

a la inte^jerie, ctal mm sonaja: 
la casrreta ale^rica <te jmjai 
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Y es hermosa coto llanura 
COTpfendida 


Aijd beautiful as smoothness 
embraced 

(Huidobro, Tienpo de Espera, p* 


^ following trtoslatiotis do not quite convey the meaning of the original: 

■ Como la sota moza, Patria mia, Like a young card damsel, 0 

en piso de metal, vives al dia, iry country, 

' (ife milagro, como la loterla. On a m3tal floor, you live 

for the day 

Of miracles, like the lottery• 
(Lopez Velarde, 5«at;e Patria, p. 44) 


Ya estaras por ausentes clari- Now you are already in distant 

dades de luna, moonlight, 

tuyo que en las flechas Mcxre yourself than in the 

de tu reloj de oro arrcws of your golden clock 

(Eugenio Plorit, *Elegia para tu iusencia, p. 98) 


Iteeover, in several poems the word labrador is translated as mrkers* Since the Spanish word more 
properly means peasant or plouman, I believe the following lines frcxn Carrera Andrade would gain with 
the latter interpretation of the term: 

* Verde terrestre, camarada de los Terrestrial green, conrade 

labradores of the workers 

(Cartel Electoral del ferde, p, 148) 


And finally, the refrain yo no sei running through Cesar Vallejo Los heraldos negros has greater 
depth and power of suggestim than the English don^t kno^/.” Possibly '"I can»t understand" would 
render the idea a little better. 


On the whole, however, Hays has succeeded admirably in the difficult task which he undertook. 
These poems are now available to a great number of people whq are interested in the culture of Latin 
America but are not familiar with the Spanish language. 

(Eunice Joiner Gates, fexas Technological College) 


LATIg'-AMEPICA.^o Hundred Latin American Bodes in English Translation," a bibliography by Remigio 
y. Pane (based \; 5 >on an earlier one of his printed in Modern Language Journal in 1942), appears in 
Modem Language Review for December, 1943, (XXVII, 5^-604). This useful classifies its items 
uiKier the tradings of novels, short steadies, poetry, drama, biograj^, history, and essays It provi<tes 
also an index by countries. In contrast to two recent anthologies of many Latin-American poets is 
Three Spanish Anerican Poets (Pp. 73, Albuquerque, Sage Books, 1942), representing at sots length the 
work of Neruda, Carrera Andrade, and Carlos Pellicer. The translators are Lloyd tellan, M. and C. V* 
Wicker, and J. L. Grucci*.*-The Magazine Poetry,. Latin A?)g^ican issue, >fey 1943, is wtrthy of note. 
Besides translatiois frm representative Latin American poets (the Brazilian Hamel Bandeira is in¬ 
cluded), this issue contains a discussion of modem Sjanish American poetry by the Ecuadorean poet 
Jorge Carrera Andrade anj reviews of Torres Rioseco^s TJte Epic of Latin American Literature (by R. 
Hays), and of Julian, Wicker, and Grucci's Spanish American Poets (by Jdm Peal Bishop). The publica¬ 
tion of this issue is visible proof of our desire to extend hands across the sea and establish closer 
intellectual cooperation with Latin America. 

TiE CLASSICAL BfJROPSAM TRALITIOR: NicUsc arenberg, People of Aristophanes: a Sociology of Old 
Attic Comedy. New York, Wm. Salloch, 1943*..*Giacor«^ Grille in Poets at the Court of farrara (pp. 144, 
The Author: 158 Regent Avenue, Providence, R* I., 1943) treats especially Ariosto, Tasso, Guarini, and 
Michelangelo..♦.G. D, Hocking, A Study of the Tragoediae Sacre of Father Caussin (1583-1661). Pp. 74* 
Johns Hc^kins Press, 1944....Roger Picard*s Les Salons Litferaires et la Societe Francf^ise, 1610^1789 
(Pp. 363, New York, foentano, 1943) cemsiders the subject- in its social and sociological aspects.... 
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In L. A. Willou^by’s edititm of Goethes ffrfaust und Faust Sin Fragment (Oxford: Blackwell, 1943 } 
there is, besides the text itself, a discussion of such natters as the connections between Faust 
and Shakespeare and fane la.. •. In Modem Language Re mew for July, 1943 (XXXVIII, 181-91), J. de Sousa- 
LeSLo writes on Southey*s Eistory of Brazil and why, hew, and with what effect be wrote it....Wallace 
Fowlie*s Claims and Angels (Pp. 1 ^, New York, Sheed and Ward, 1944) contains essays on Prenst, Hint- 
ba\ 3 d, Gide, felraux^ and other modem French authors....Two collections of contemporary literature are 
to be sjentioned^ The first, called Eeart of Europe (Pp. 970> New Ycrk^ B. Fischer, 1944) and edited 
by Klaus Mann azxi Hermann Hasten, offers selections in trarslation from the work of soce hundred and 
forty Continental Eisropean authors writing between 1^0 and 1940- Though in tantalizingly brief 
fashion, most of the great names are represented here, and the vitality and sensitiveness of the works 
chosen, as well as the frequently helpful introductions to the national groups, make one wish to ex¬ 
periment with the volume in the classroom.^..The second publicaticxi is a recent first issue of the 
Maryland Quarterly sponsored by the stiMents of the University of l-feiryland under the direction of 
Norman Jfecleod. less pretentious than their "International'' Old Line of last year, the magazine ncoe- 
theless contains work by Spender, Aragon, Mistral, Cadilla, Bosquet, and others on both sides of the 
Atlantic....In the Noveiiber, 1943, issue of Poetry Edouard Roditi reviewed the Selected Poens of 
Frederica Garcia Lorca^ translated by StepJ^ Spender and J. L. Gili, and Selected Verse Poens of 
Arthur Simbemd, translated by Norman Camerson, both published by the New Hogarth Library in London. 

SLAVIC, R, A. Ginsburg in The Soul of the Century (Pp* 157, Chicago, Czech Literary Press, 1943) in¬ 
cludes translaticaas from fourteen Czech poets who wrote between 1820 and 1920... .Egcai Hostovsky, 
Letters frm Ssile offers shcH't stories of one of tl^ foremost modern Czech writers translated by Ann 
Krtil (pp- London, Allen and Unwin, 1942)....In tl^ Loaxion Tines Literary Supplement for January 

16, 1943 , p. there appeared a brief but interesting article on a bibliography recently issued by 

the Moscow State P!i>lishing House of Russian trailslatiors of English literature and of critical wesrks 
in Ikesian on them. Ite list begins with Chaucer, of whm there are new four Russian editions,.*.Pro- 
fessar A. S. Kaun has published his Soviet Poets and Poetry (since 1917) (?p. 206^ Berkeley, U. of 
Caiif^sroj^ Bressj, 19^)| saad with Professa: Ernest J. Simmons has edited a collection of essays on 
Russian, liSlimEiiaui, call^ Siatfic Si^ies (Pp* ^ 2 ,-Ithaea^ Csnaeli University 

Bress, 1943).. • .Glev Strobe, Twenty-five Tears of Soviet Literature (Lcxndon: Rout ledge)... .A series 
of articles by Edmund Wilson on Russian literature began in the November, 1943, issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly with a disetesion of the Russian language. Ihe December issue had a brief article cai Pushkin, 
the January issue an article on Tyutchev, with three poems in translation* 


I COMPARATIVE LITERATURE NEWS-LETTER 

lUiIishlEl fcsF the Gbmittee on Gb^)arative Literature of the National Gxncil of Teachers of Briglidi: 
AUiH ttuv. of Washir^tm; BOTCE. Cbrf»; PHILO II. BUCK, Wiscensin; HAREOr a 

CASLEf, Jbftfcla^ MXSmiR C^STY, Oiltefoia, Chairman; H. A. DOHeiOQVXCH, 

tarn Sbteof; mim F. WW, ar5*e; CLABSiCE 8, FAmt, Chka^: AEDISCN HIHMS). Hottims- 

tarn; G^ 'LAIRD, HUAIt S. LK3CH, Cixper ikucrt; WSSBJL NOYES, Itdiana; omcSL a 

FilKS, gmem; Umm «. MWfflUOT, Brooklyn^ lilLERlD SILVER, Qrarfe; JAMES a TCSm, Foaiwm; 
jmm a Georgia; msMSma F. «ST, Deartmxdh^ 


4^El«r lot the *cad«mic year. Buslners cooBunications and irattlcee <if change of 
b# dlreetml to tlie Coueieil offices ot ail *c»t Sizty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois, Editori- 
#1 correifofwience mod for pvihticfttioa should be addressed to Arthur E, Christy^ Cbltiiid>ia Ubi^ersity, 

Pew fbrik 27, Y,, fpr tr«a«iMisB|oi» to the 0>amittee. 




Comparative Literature 
News - Letter 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OP TEACHERS OP ENGLISH 


fol. II, #£>• 5 •' Chicago, III., Ssrch, 19ttU 

RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
IN THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD^ 

By Charlton Laird 

Univei^ity of Nevada 

Armed service and the hazards of time, fron torpedoes to ihe teaching of military JEnglish, have 
not fostered ccai^arative stiadies in the medieval period, but significant work is plentiful, and there 
have been interesting develpj^nts. The first union list of microfilm has appeared, for instance, and 
alert institutions are publishing their own listsFor foreign publications in the humanities there 
seems to be nothing comparable to the microfilm flown out of ^itzerland for scientists,^ but Profes— 
scr Henri Pe'yre has prepared a list of works vdiich have appeared in France during ttte war.'^ Mean- 
vdiile, at least two iBportant publications, Byztmtion and The Slavonic and Bast European Review, have 
fcund refuge in this countryj a new journal, Medievalia et Sttmanistica, has presented an excellent 
first number; Medieval and Renaissance Studies, started in 1941, tes achieved its first volume in 
spite of the paper shortage, and the youthful Medieval Studies has reached Vol* ThuSj studies 

1 . To offer a couplete survey of the "year's work" in this field is clearly beyond the present 
limits of space, and in^)ossible vdiile Europe is blockaded* Accordingly, I shall endeavor to iK>tice 
significant works and important trends in publications currently available, and in this first sur-i- 
vey, I shall not hesitate to go back of the current year for material of unusual interest* to the 
other band, I cxnit the year-end issue of many periodicals not as yet available to we* For periodi¬ 
cals ^:*e^uently cited I es[ 5 )loy the follcwing abbreviations: 


AMR 

American Historical Review 

HP 

Modern Ffiilolc^ 

MSR 

English Historical Review 

MR^ 

Medieval and Ren. Studies 

GR 

Germanic Review 

MS 

Medieval Studies 

MR 

Hispanic Review 

FMLA 

Pubs. Mod. Lang, Assn, of Aau 

JSGF 

Jour* of Eng> and Gera. Philology 

FQ 

Philological Quarterly 

Mi 

Medium Aevum 

RES 

Review of English Studies 

MM 

Msdievalia et Humaiustica 

RR 

Romanic Review 

MLM 

Modern Language Notes 

SF 

StMies in Philolo^ 

MLQ 

Modern Laj^uage Quarterly 

SS 

Scandinavian Studies 

MLR 

Modern Language Review 




2* Union List of Microfiln: Basic Check List of Moldings in the United States and Canada {Fhila^ 
delphia, 1942); R. J. Scollard, "A List of Photographic Reproductions of Medieval ies* in the Li¬ 
brary of tf^ Institute of Medieval Studies," MS, IV (1942), 1^-38* 

3* List of Contents of Selected foTeign FeTiodicals foT 19^2 {Ann Arbor, Mich*, 1943 
4 . "Ouvrages fran^ais pares depuis la guerre (Septembre 1939“SepteiF^^*e 1942),” MR, XXXIV (1943), 
97—1C6* list contains more than thirty titles seemingly pertinent to our period* Scholars having 

connections abroad could render a service by preparing similar lists for other occi^ied countries* 

5* For reviews see The Rew Scholasticism., XVI (1942), 404-07; ibid*, XVII (1943), 194—06J AMR, 
XLVIIl {1942}, 78-80; AMR, XLK (1943), 90-91; Speculum, XVIII (1943), 132-34* 
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in Latin and Middle Eastern relationships have been strengthened just v*en further publishing in 
these fields in esiinently vrelcome. Cti the other hand, some libraries, eiKountering difficulties, ha^fe 
not been noticeably zealois in acquiring works vdiich are available but inccaivenient to obtain; 
Scandinavian studies, for instance, which do get to Englard and are reviewed there, will be rare in 
this ccflmtry interested scholars see to it that wartisie publications are not overlooked after 

the war.® 

As for the ccntributions themselves, of those having general interest. Professor John J, Parry’s 
translation of Oe arte koMste <faandi ccntjnues to stinwlate speculaticxi cxi the nature of nedieval 
passion,'^ and Adolfo Salazar has ret^sened the question of the sources of western verse fonns,®Adistin- 
giiished student of the Middle East has surveyed "Medieval Ideas of tte End of the World. Father G.B. 
Flahiff has studied the concern of caie Ifester Ralph Niger to obtain ecclesiastical approval of his woric, 
anri exposed a pervading censcrship, voluntary <» the part of the writer, occasional on the part of 
the papacy, but acting as an effective censiira pra^via^^ Ifeil R. Ker has further illiBninated the 
building and dispersal of libraries; Miss Muriel Joy Hughes has ccaspleted her study of wooen healers 

<5. Pot instance, tte following, reviewed in England or listed as received there, were not avail¬ 
able in libraries here vdiich ncnnally would buy them as a matter of routine: S. Andolf, ed,, floovont. 
Chanson de geste du siecle (Dxss .) l^psala, 1941; A. Arfwidsson, Zeno Oder die Legende von den 

heiligen drei tonigen, Eine mittelniederdeutsche Versi<m (Lund, 1940); A Bergh, Stvdes d'anthropony- 
««e provenf^ale, I, Les nans de personm dtt, polyptyt^ue de Vadalde (Diss.), GSteborg, 1942; P» Lang, 

Die Balladih, Geschichte der Salladik. Aesthetic der Ballade, die Ballade i* Deutschunterricht (Basel, 
1942); A. Lifidholm, A phonological study of the Middle English Ronance, Arthour and Merlin 06. 
Autdiinleck) (l^ipsala, 1941); Philological Miscellany presented to Eilert Ektinll (Uppsala, 3.942); 

Arvid Thordstein, ed., Le Bestiaire d>amour rine, poHe inedite du xiii^ siecle; Etudes Rcaan^ de 
Innd, 88 (Lund and Ccpeihagen, 1941)* Of this last, an editor so conpetent as Sister M. (Dcoiinica 
Leggc writes, "Bie results are presented in a manner which can cnly be ctescribed as lavish," MLS, 

xxmi, 5 C 8 - 09 . ^ , 

7. For reviews, see Professor Parry’s Arthurian bibliogr^hy, MLQ, IV (1943), 229. Of particular 
interest for "those who are not specialists is Professor Tatlock’s review, Speculun, XVII (1942), 
3G6-08. For more in "the sare vein, see his ”The Lunatic Lover," Essays and Studies, University of 
California Publications in Ekiglish, XIV (1943), 43-48, and his article cited among Arthuriana, n. 23, 
infract 

8 . **Poesxa 5 ? isSsica en las primeras formas de versificaci&i rimada en lengua vulgar y sus a&tdce-^ 
dentes en leagua Latlm en la Bdad Media," filosofia y Intros, VIII (1942), 287-349. I have been un¬ 
able to see E^l Vossler, "Die Entstehung roraanisdier Dichtungsforinen," ffi^torisches Jahrbuch, IX, 
!los# 3-4, ^diich is certainly is^xirtant. See also Germanic, and Celtic, belcw. 

9 * A* Vasiliev, Syzontiofip XVI (American Series H, 1943). 

10, *"I?he Cfensorship of Books in tte Twelfth Century," MS, IV (1942), 1-22. Hie w<^k of Higer, a 
friend of of Salisbury, is also discxjssed in Hermann Kantorcwicz and Beryl Smalley, "An Er^lish 
Theologian's View of Roiaan liaw,** MiS^ I (1943), 237-52. 

!!• "The Migration of Maniscripts from English Ifedieval Libraries," library, XXIII (1942), I-HJ 1 
have not seen recent copies of this important periodical, which as one librarian said, "have been 
involved in sinkings." 
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in literature}^ airi there is an excepticaally fine list of hooks not dealing with literature di¬ 
rectly, but iirportant fat coo^arativists.^® 

As is usual, the liveliest controversy and some of the most exciting suggestions center in Arthu¬ 
rian Ronance, particularly in its relationship to Celtic literature. The controversy has not yet 
broken in the reviews, over Professor A. C. L. Brcwn's Origin of the Grail Legend (Casiridge, 1943), 
but it may be expected to do so, even though most scholars Bay echo the consnent, ’^learned a n d sensi¬ 
ble," fran Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, who has never been infertile when the occasi<aj seemed to re¬ 
quire animadversion. The question of the Celtic tradition has been raised in connecticxi with Dr. 
William Roach's edition of The Didot Percival (Hiiladelphia, 1941);^'^ it is implicit in a half dozen 
articles, of which at least one may raise partisan feelings. Professor Tom Pete Cross sug^sts that 


12. Monen Heaters in Medieval Life and Literature^ (New York, 1943); it contains useful lists of 
drugs and healers. 

13. The Haskins Medal has been awarded to Donald Drsw Egbert's The Tickhill Psalter and Related 

Manuscripts with the ui»quivocal reccmmendation from the judges that it "can safely be followed 
heix^forth in the publication of medieval manuscript works of art." Also injiortant for art are the 
follcwing: Charles Rufus Morey, Early Christian Art (Princeton, 1942) and Medieval Art (Hew York, 
1942); Bulletin, Metropolitan Musetm of Art, H (Suuner, 1943), 47 - 55 ; Samuel A. Ives and ifelliiiut 
Iehmann-Hai: 5 )t, An English Thirteenth Century Bestiary (New York, 1942); H, ISardian, "An iB^xsrtant 
Armenian with Greek Miniatures," Jour, Royal Asiatic Soc., Pts. 3-4 (1942), 155-62. Par a carefbl 

estimate of Early Christian Art see Speculun, XVIH (1943), 134-39, 254-57. K. J..Coiant's A Brief 

Ccmnentary on Early Medieval Church Architecture, vAth Especial Reference to Lost Monuments (Balti¬ 
more, 1942) is clearly more in^Kjrtant than its title suggests; see Speculum., X7III (1943), 372-75» 
Willi Apel's The Rotation of Polyphonic Music, 900-1600, Ifed. Acad. Aner. No. 38 (Cambridge, 1942), 
purports only to provide material not otherwise available in English, but reviewers seem to agree 
that Dr. Apel has in^jroved upon the best previous work. Material not open to HKst western scholars 
is richly available in Abraham A. Neuman's The Jews in Spain.. .during the Middle Ages, 2 vols. 
(Ffeiladelphia, 1942); see AHR, XLVIII (1942), 549-50. Edward K. Rand's The Building of Sternal Rome 
(Caniridge, 1943) will interest all medievalists. Of more specialized interest are the following: 

E. J. Jones, ed.. Medieval Heraldry (Cardiff, Wales, 1943); C, A. Wood and P. M. Pyfe, ed. and trans.. 

The Art of Falconry, being the De Arte Venandi cum Avilus of Frederick II of Eohenstaufen (Stanfca^ 
University, 1943); Al. Rosetti, Istoria Limbii Romtinet Fundatia pentru Literature is Arta fRegele 
Carol lit 33 , 3 vols. (Bucure^ti, 1938-1940). This last would seem to be an important work on a 
little-kncwn land, locked in a difficult tcsigue; Professor G, Bonfante's review, Lat^uage, XVIII 
(1942), 297-92, has the ring of conpetence. 

Of other articles having general interest, Ihe following oajst suffice; Dudwig W. Wahn, "Uiree As¬ 
pects of Decline in Ihe Later MicMle Ages," Monatshefte fUr deutseken Unterricht, XXXV (1943), 41-44; 
Halvdan Koht, "Medieval Liberty Songs,” ASR, XLVIII (1942), 281-90; Grace Prank, "Proverbs in Ifedie- 
val Literature," MLS, Will (1943), 506-15. Scholars will have noticed that the Thcandifce scientific 
incipits have been continued, and that the De Ricci Census seems to require extensive correcticn; see 
Speculum, XVII (1942), 342-66, 33-49 respectively. Similarly, the aniBial bibliograpl^ in the siq>ple- 
BEnt to PMLA scarcely requires notice. 

14. The most careful review I have seen is that by Professca: Loonis, RR, XXXIII (1942), 168-74; 
that by ProfesBra* Parry, MP, XL (1942), 213-15 is helpful to the uniidtiated. Berfcinent fbr this 
questicHi is Professor William A. Nitze's, "What Did Robert de Borm Write?" MP, XLI (1943), 1-5. The 
standard bibliography of critical material in the field, of course, is Professor Parry's, of which 
the current issue appears in ML Q, IV (1943), 225-31. 
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raudi Celtic sateriai used as thou^ it were genuine "may be no more thaft the learned etymologizing, 
synchr onizing ,, or Spielerei of learned etudits."^^ Msaisdiile, Professor R<^r S. Loomis has re¬ 
analyzed the fhffiiliar Gamain and the Green Knight to find, back of the English versifier, French au¬ 
thors vdio MOVE the plot from extremely incongruous Celtic mythological naterials.^® Professor Alexan¬ 
der H. Krajqje has published one of his magical voyages of discovery that start with the classics aid 
range through literature aid lore, throu^ Geimanic, Celtic, ajjd Slavic.He offers solutions fca* 
two vexed problems, the Isle of Avallcm and the isles of glass, the key being sillied by interpret- 
ii^ "glass" as amber washed island shoreS (CE glaer, amber, from glisan, to glitter), vdiich in 
tom is the tears of the Celtic Apollo {*AballoJ. Ihus Avallon and the isles of glass are various lol 
calizatioDs of the otherworld land of tlffi dead, a theory which, if not entirely demonstrable — as 
Professor Krappe is the filst to insist it is not — is at least consistent with the role of these 
islands in Celtic lore, in the i«ra*o, for instance. 

Also, as usual, among Arthurian authors, Chretien de froyes was tl® most pedlar subject for 
studies,^ but he was not aloase. Professor William A. Nitze has provided Robert de Boron with a home 
in Burgundy, a residence in England c. llfls, and has asserted that he wrote his Grail story at Mont- 
beliard.^^ Professor Robert H. Wilson has continued his study of Ifelory,^ and the chroniclers have 
received attention,^^ but two of the most engaging artic^ concern the Iferlin legend. Professor 
Nitze has studied the etymology of Merlin's prison and suggests, in a handsome trqie, that the 

15. "Early Irish Literature in Its Relation to Arthurian Romance," PMLA, LVIll (1943), Pt. 2, p. 11; 
as yet it is available only in suBsary. 

16. "More Celtic Elements in the Gauain and the Green Knight," JEGF, XLII (1943), 210-18. Other ar¬ 
ticles concerning the Gauayne occur as follows: #iJ,ISniI (1943), 361-66, 373-74. Important for Celtic 
is^Ucatiens are the following: Urban T. Holmes, "A Vfelsh Motif in Marie's Oiigemar," SP, XXHX 
(1942), 11-14; V?. A. Nitze, "Who Was the Fisher King: a note on palieutics," RR, X3CXIII (1942), 97- 
104. Professor Ikward R. Patch's continuation of his study of the Celtic otherworld is as yet avail¬ 
able only in suBBary; see PMLA, lyill (1943), pt* 2, p. 11. Without mentioning the Celticists, Er. 
Helen Adolf's interparetaticn is anything but Celtic; see "A Historical Bacl^round for Chretien's Fter- 
ceval," PMLA, Will (1943), 597-620. See, also, notes 45, 60, infra. 

17. "Avallon," Speculum, XTIII (1943), 300-28. 

18. Carol K. Bang, "Emotions and Attitudes in C]hretien de Troyes' Erec et Enide, and Bartmaim vcii 
Ase's tree der Emderaere," PMLA, IVII (1948), 297-386; Jean MiSiahi, "Problems in Textual Griticiaa 
with Reference to free et Snide.” PMLA, Will (1943), Pt. 2, p. 11; T. B. ¥. Reid, ed., Fvain (Ifen- 
dsester, 1942); see Helen Adolf, n. 16, supra. 

19. "The Horae of Robert de Boron," MP, XL (1942), 113-16- 

2a "The 'Fair Ifeknam' in Malory," PMLA, Wll (1942), 1-21; "Ifelcry's Naming of Miner Characters," 

JEGF, XLII (1943), 364-85. 

21. Roland Bletmer-flassett and P. P. Pfegoun, "Ihe Italian Camjaign of Belin and Breiaie in the Bruts 
of Wace and Laraan," PQ, XXI (1942), 385-90; W. Levisen, "A Combined Pferoiscript of Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth and Henry of Huntingdon," EER, LVIII (1943), 41-51; John Edward Lloyd, "Geoffrey of Monmouth," 
fff, lOTl (1942), 460-68; Williaii A, Nitze, "More on the Artiairiana of Nennius," MLR, Will {1943)» 

1-8; E laine C, Southward, "Arthur*ls Dream," Speculum, XVIII (1943), 249-61. 
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nagician was mewed tip like a hawk,^ and Professor Tatlock, examining the ftfo Merlini,^ produces a 
study both urbane and illuminating. He arg\ies that the Hta must have been widely known in its day; 
its jocularity, its piquant details, like that of the she-fish which reproduced through the assist... 
ance of snakes, and its bizarre themes endeared it to cantenqmraries, though sober folk, interested 
in preserving tte "truth," were not led to transcribe it. He believes that, with scane assistance, it . 
"started the vogue of the hero as a maditan sympathetically regarded" and was a "stumbling step toward 
mediaeval rOTiance in general..#." 

Of the other roiances, the eternal story of Troy has received unusual attenticn,^ and is likely to 
receive more with the publicaticai of the ixcidiun froiae,^ which Dr. Atwood has already shown to 
be revealing'^for medieval versioes of the ronsnce.^ Active, too, is the Alexander story, with two 
more volumes (IV and V} of the monumental Mediaeval French Soman d>Alexandre, and there have been 
scattering ccmtributions to the study of the Chansons de Gestes,^ including two editicaas of La 
Chanson de Roland, apparently suitable for class use.^® 

The search for the sources of the Canterbury Tales has beccane a coniparative field all by itself; 
it has seldon been livelier, and seldcan have we had better evidence that even the best work is not 

22. "The Ssplunoir Merlin,” Speculum, X^III (1943), 69-79; his discussion of the Vinaver incident 
provides less that is new. 

23. "Geoffrey of Monmouth's Vita Merlini," Speculum, XVlII (1943), 265-87. 

24. A. Rey and A. Garcia Solalinde, Snsayo de una Biblibgrafia de las Leyendas Troyanas en la 

Literature BspaHola. Indiana University Hiananity Series; No. 6 (1942); it covers material from Homer 
through the I6th century and includes Portuguese. * 

25. Bd. E. Bagby Atwood and V, K. Whitaker, Publicaticais of tte Ifedieval Acadeny of America, No. 44. 

26. "Dk Judgment of Paris in the Seege of Troye." PMLA, LVII (1942), 343-63; for earlier articles 
see Studies in Bnglishi The University of Texas Publications (1941), pp. 7-23; MP, XXXV (1937), 115- 
28; Speculum, IX (1^4), 379-404. For a little—known version of Benoit, see Kathleen Chesney, "A 
Neglected Prose Version of the Soman de Troie," MA, XI (1942), 46-67. See also Robert P. Mayo, "The 
Trojan Background of the 'Troilus,'" Journal English Literary History, IX (1942), 245-56. 

27. Elliott Monc^raihs in Romance Languages and Literatures, Nos. 39, 40; they have been reviewed 
carefully by Mrs. Grace Prank, j^£f,,LVIII (1943), 203-06. 

28. Herman J. Gkeen, "The Bspin-Bertha Saga and Philip I of Prance," PMLA, LVIII (1943), 911-19; 
Sister M. Dominica Legge, ed., Le Roman de 5oIain...(Manchester, 1942); C. H. Livingstem, "L’tS'igine 
'lignagere' des Chansons des Gestes: lettre incite de Joseph Ee<3ier ^rite en 1913," RS, XSOCLll 
(1942), 319-35; Edwin B. Place, ed,, L'Sistore de Gille de Chyn by Gautier de Tcximay (EJvanston and 
Chicago, 1941). Anyone interested in this last text will want to see Professor Leo Spitzer's review, 
for its criticism of the introduction and its list of errors in the text; see also MLS, LVIII (1943), 
132-41. Vfe have it on the excellent authority of Professor William J. Ekitwistle that Professor Eugfene 
Vinaver's introduction to Sister Legge's bock "should be perused thoughtfully by all medieval schol¬ 
ars," MLR, XXXVIII (1943), 2TO. 

29. Rosalyn Gardrer, W. S. Woods, H. H. Hilttm, Jr,, (New York, 1942); P. Whitehead (Qsferd, 1942); 
tte fcarmer follows Digby 23, and has an etymological vocabulary; the latter is an ad^ytaticn of 
Brier's text; see MLR, XXXVIII (1943), 60-62. 



^ Comparative Literature Mews-^Letter 

c^flnitive. -Fhe recent Sources and Analogues^ was generally praised, but it provided Professcr J. 
& 2 rte Severs with l»it scanty space for his elaborate study of the Literary Relationship of Chaucerfs 
Clerhes fale,^^ a work which has received such praise as seldcan ccxnes to a man in the cockpit of 
criticisBi,^ yet theire remained evidence in the glosses of one manuscript Of the Spistolae Senilis 
to permit }frs, Germaine Dempster to shed new light on Chaucer's use of his sources, 33 doubtless 
the Choicer group of the Mcdem Language Association is even new plotting further Qriseldian re¬ 
searches in connection with their prc^KJsed volume on Chaucer's minor indebtednesses* Ifearadiile, the 
hunt is 

A new or inproved legend for any saint is always welcome,^ but some studies transcend legends and 
treat of the nature of that charming melange of fancy, piety, hero-worship, and good intentions \diich 
is hagiography. Of these is Profess^ Charles W* Jones's Legend of St. Pachomius,”^ which permits 
the conclusion, ”At no point can it be said that an author falsified, invented, or changed a source 
with obviofts fraudulent or creative intent. Bat by stating his received story in words more suitable 
to his predilections, he actually created a new atcay.** Eactensive materials have been amassed for 
the study of the legend of St* Denis,^ and Professor Carl Seliner has ccmtinueci his story of the 
Brendan legend, tracing its spread to the Contineht.^B professor George Sanderlin has identified the 
source of Capgrave's St* Augustine, and argues that in this, and perhaps in the lost legends. Cap- 
grave was endeavoring to suppc 3 rt the cause of the Hermits of St. Augustine against the better-known 
Canons Regular.^ 

30. Id. W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941). 

31* tale Studies in ^iglish, 23CV1 (1942). 

32. See especially. Speculum, XVII (1942), ^^77-82, MLS, LVIII (1943), 314-17; MF, 2Ii. (1943), 285- 
86 * 

^ •'Chasscer's isnx^icript Petrarch's versicxi of the <ari$elda Stesry,^ (1943), 6-16* 

34* P^ine Aiken, •'Vincent of Beauvais and Cteucer’s Monk^s TaU,» Speculum, KVII (1942), 56-68; 
i^ldeen Braddy, ••Chaucerian Minutiae,’' MLS, IVIII (1943), 18-23t Dudley R. Johresm, ’’•Homicide* in 
the Parstm^s fale,*‘ PULA, LVII (1942), 51-66; Marian Jjossing, •’!]he ft-ologue to the Legend of Good 
liomen and the Lai de Pranchise,'^ SP^ IKKJX (1942), 15-®; Ihomas M. I^ipps, •'Chaucer's Tullius,” 

JflJF, IMIIX (1943), 106-09; Clemmtine E. Wien, ^The Source of the SSbhtitle to Chaucer*s Tale of 
Philomela,^ ibid*, 006-07; Karl Yexmg, •’Chaucer's vitremyte,” SP, XL (1943), 494-601* 

L. R. Lind, ed*, the fita Sancti Malchi of Reginald of Conterdwry...(Urbana, III*, 1942), re¬ 
viewed MP, XL (1943), 69-60; Jean Hisrahi^ ”A fita Sanctae Marias Magdalenae (B* E* A. SUBS) in an 
Elev^rth-Cfen Mtoiscript,” Speculum, XVIII (1943), 3®-39; Edna Moore, The Middle English 

fmrse Life of Eds^rd the Confessor (Fhiladeliiiia, 1942); Frederic E. Sweet, den 2wein Sanct 

tfeliansen,” PQ, XXII (1913), 36-60* 

36* Speculum, XVIII (1943), 196-210. 

37* Sumer Md^ii^t Crosby, The Abbey of St.^Denis, V 6 i* I (New Haven, 1942); reviewed, AMR, WflJJ 
(1943), ^S^-47; C# J. Liebman, Jr., Etude sur la fie e» Prose de Saint^Penis (Geneva, Y., 1942); 
“reviewed. Speculum, XVIIl (1943), 375-76* 

Catholic Eistorical Review, XUX (1943), 169-76* 

39^ SpecuUm, XVIII ( 1943 ), 356*-62* 
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Notably in itedieval drama is Professor Blakemore Evans's Th^ Fassion Flay of Lucerne it 
awaits critical appraisal, but it seems a rounded study, and prints interesting collateral documents, 
Ifeefol, also, i$ a survey of research and research pc^sibilities in "Pageantic Festivals in Medieval 
and Renaissance Gent^ny, and ttere have been interesting suggestions that there was more drama ii^ 
in the twelfth century than has generally been supposed. 

Presumably the most notable recent production in medieval folklca?e is the Motif-Index of the 
Italian Fovella in Frose of Professor Dominic P. Rotimda.^ A gap in the collection of British rid¬ 
dles is filled with the translation of a collection from Wales,^ and there are good articles trac¬ 
ing themes. 

>fetterial reflecting the relationships among Latin and genre in western vernaculars is too various 
to permit much classification in a brief sketch. Professor h* R. Lind has surveyed Mei ieval Latin 
Studies: their nature and possibilities;^^ and Father J. T. Muckle is in process of recording "Greek 
Works Translated Directly into latin before 1350.”'^'^ Teachers will welcaue Charles Itowell Lan¬ 
caster's translaticHis of Anglo-Nonnan verse,ard almost any sericais student may delight in Profes¬ 
sor B. L. Ullman's revelatim of the workings of a humanist's mind in the presence of error and 
medieval orthography.'^^ Several important translations have been edited;^ there have been untasual 

40. HIA Monograph Series, XIV (London, 1943). 

41. Samuel L. Sumberg, QR, XVIII £1943), 81-89. 

42. Roger S. Loomis and Qistave Cohen, FMLA, LVIII (1943), Pt. p. 8; available in summary. 

43. Indiana University Publications; Folklore Series No. 2 (1942); MLR, LVIII (1943), 80-81; I 
have seen only cureory reviews. 

44. Vemam E. Hull and Archer Taylor, ed.,A Collection of Welsh Riddles (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1942). 

45. Leo J. Henkin, "The Carbiancle in the Adder's Ifead," MLR, LVIII (1943), 34-39; Alexander H- 
Krappe, ”A Persian Theme in the Reman de Renard," MLR, LVIII (1943), 515-19; "'Hie Hero Cbaa^sion of 
Animals," MLQ, IV (1943), 267-79. 

46. Ikiiversity of Kansas Publications, Humanistic Studies, No. 26 (1941); reviewed, MA, in. £1942), 

47. MS, IV (1942), 33-42. In general, the bibliograpi^ is restricted to patristic and j^ilosq^^ic 
works, and editions are p:^cticable rather than exhaustive. 

48. Saints and Sinners in Old Romance: Foens of Feudal France and England (Nashville, 194^). 

H 49. ”Ihe Dedication Copy of Giovanni Daninici's Lucula Moctis., » ,MB, I (1943), 109-23. 

50. Dr. Curt F. ]Sihler, ed., fke Mats and Sayings of the Fhilosophers, SETS, 211 (1942); reviewed, 
MLR, XXXVIII (1943), 45-46; W. Nelson Francis, ed., Ihe Book of Vices and Virtties: A Fewteenth 
Cfentury English Translation of the Some le Roi of Dcrens d'Orleans, EETS, 217 (1942); Herbert G. 
Wright, ^Forty-six Lives” translated frem Bcccaccio^s ”Le Claris MuHeribus,^ EEFS, 214 (1943); 

Albert D. Msmt and A, J. Denomy, "Maistre Nicole Dresme, Le Livre du Ciel et du Monde," MS, IV 
(1942), 159-297; this is Book II; III and IV and the apparatiiB are td follow. Father Ifeixit^s "Habit¬ 
able Land: Ckesme and Columbt©," FMLA, LVIII (19^3), Pt. 2, p. 23, is available in simmry 
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ccctributioos to tbe stu:3y of Kfedieval rhetoric,®^ and the discussion of the original language of 
Cfc^les d'0rj.eans>s English verses goes csi.®® Mention must be made of that raommental work, The Index 
of ■Middle ii^lish Terse,^ of two articles iii?)ortant for the growth of allegory,®^ of several inter- 
e^ing for tiK relationships between Anglo-Saxon and Latin,®® and of an in^ortant study of the Ars 
moriendi,^ but many articles must be left to an undifferentiated footnote*®"^ 

Notable aaicmg ramerous Germanic studies is Miss Caroliie Brady's The legends of imanaric, long 
delaysd and just fTcm the press of the Iftiiversity of California, Miss Brady endeavors to relate the 
known texts involving Ermanaric (J^rniunfekkr), to trace the develofment of these froili three main 
historical events, and to indicate developnents ih later literature. Msaiawhile, R*ofessor Pope's The 
ikytkm of Beowulf awaits the thorou^i-going criticism it surely warrants.®® Of important studies, at 
least four involve 5eofc»l/,®® two from ftt>fessor &appe employ folklOTe,®® and a vdiole series by 


51. Wilbur SamueJ. Howell, ed.. The Rhetoric of Alcuin A CharIcsagne...Princeton studies in English, 
Xnil (19«S); reviewed, ABR, XDTLIl (1943), 306-06; Ibmst H. iantcrcwicz, "Anonymi 'Aurea Gemna, 

MB, I {1943), 41-57; Helene Wierusaawski, ''>}rs Dictminis in the Time of Dante,” ibid., 96-106; H. M. 
Mcljiian, "ifedieval Gtannar as the Basis of Bacon's fotm* Organvm," PMLA, LVIII (1943), Pt. 2, p 5 

58. Rrofessor Robert Steels's conclusion in his edition for the EETS is supported by Kenneth Urwin, 
■5he 59th English Ballade of Charles of Orleans," MLR, XX5CVIII (19^), 129-32, and questioned ty Pro¬ 
fessor Magoun, MLR, XXmi (1942), 510-11. 

53. Bd. Carleton Brown and R. H. Robbins, (New Ycrk, 1943). 

54. Sister Matry Bsaaculate, "dhe Pour Dau^ters of God in the Gesta Roxanorvm and the Court of 
Sapience," PMLA, VUl (1942), 951-^; Marten W. Bloomfield, ”A Source of Rrudentius' Psychoxackia," 
SpecuVm, Will (1943), 87-90. 

55. Dorothy Bethurum, "Ardibishop Wulfstan’s coiaBonplace bock,” PMLA, LVIII (19i®2), 916-29; Dorothy 
Whitelock, "Two Notes cai Aelffic and Vfulfstan," MLS, XXXVIII (1943), 122-26; Cecilia A. Hotsdiner, "A 
Note m 'Dux Vitae' and 'Life's Lattiow, PMLA, INll (1942), 572-75. 

56. Sister Ifery Catherine O'Cennor, the Art of Lying Well: the development of the "Ars MoHcTtdi": 
ColuBbia tSuversity Studies in English, CXXXVI (1942); reviewed, MP, XLI (1943), 60-61. 

57. F. B. Agard, "Anglo-Jionsan Versdfication and the Jfoson de loute Chevalrie," RR, XXXIII (1942), 
236-35; Dorothy Donald, "Suetonious id the Priuera Cronica General throng the Speculum Bisteriale," 
MS, XI (1943), 96-115; Pay Fisher, 'The ft loin in Authority," MIQ, IV (1943), 139-56; Robert J. 

Geist, "Oa the Genesis of the Sing of tars," JSGP, XLII (1943), 260-68; William M. Green, imer, Jour. 
Fkilol., IXN (1913), 250-51; Charlton Laird, "Fnlatinus latinus 1970. A Camposite Manuscript," MLR, 
XXXVIII (1943), 117-^; Charles H. Livingston, "ifenuscript Pra^nents of a Continental French Version 
of the Samoa dfipemedon," MP, XL (1942), 117-30; J. H. Mofiiley, "The Collectim of Ifedieval Latin 
Verse in 16. Cotton Titus D. XXIV," MA, XL (19^), 1-45; Charles Pinchbeck, "Ifaurice de Sully," RS, 
XXXIV (1943), 106-16; Rossell Hipe Rchbins, "levation Prayers in Middle English Verse," HP, XL 
tl9^)i 131-46; S. Harrison Ihompeon, "The Luigis Jesu Memoria in Anglo-Nontan and Middle French," 
m, XI (1943), 66-76; H. R. Ipsoh, "Medieval Lives of Virgil," Classical Philology, XXXVIII (19«), 
108^-11; E^^ene Vinaver, foMoge h Bedier (l^ncbester, 1942); reviewed, MLR, XXXVIII (1943), 260-61. 

56. The best I have seen is FToftessor James P. Oakden's, MLR, XXXVIII (1943), 136-37. 

59. Artbcr G. Brodeur, the Climax of the Finn episode: Itoiversity of (California Riblications in 
&>glish, ni (1943), 285-308, and "Design and Motive in the Finn l^isode," Sssays and Studies: Ifei- 
versity of California Rg^lications in a^lish, XIV (1943), 1-42; Ifenp Ifelone, "(Srendel and (5rep," 
PI&A, Wll (1942), 1-14: and "Aubur and Gullbri and Skeggi," Scandinavian Studies presented to 
George t. Plom: Illinois Studies in Lan^Jage and Literature, XXIX, 57-65. 

ea "The Dog mng," SS, XVII (1943), 148-53 and "YngviJVey and Aengus mac Oc." ibid,, 174-78. This 
last is important, also^ fer Arthurian Romance and for (Celtic. 
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Professor >fe.goun touch travel, toponar^, and Germnic notions of rhetoric.^^ 

Remaining matters imost be dispatched briefly, Mr* C. A. (Sresham has provided an English suctnary of 
Professor Ifor Williams study of the Vfelsh Gododdin, which is now dated c. 600 in its original 
form.^ Ifr. James Travis has continued his stiMies of Celtic verse, ^ ajod Professor Kenneth Jackscsi 
has provided the text of an Otherworld voyage,^ There have been investigations important for scholas¬ 
ticism,^ contributions touching literatures of sout’iern Europe,^ and a survey of "Bchemia in Early 
English Literature.For eastern studies we have *^cajie Early Documents in Persian," ^ and to cele¬ 
brate the millenium of the great Jewish commentator, Saadia Gaon, a collection of seven articles by 
distinguished scholars, and a translaticn of David Druck’s biography. 

61% "Otfrid^s Ad Liutberttm,^ PMLA LVIII (1943), 869-90; "Otfrid's^id Liutbertum, n, 195-11, and 
the CB3 Tatian,** MLB, LVIII (1943), 357-61; "Nikulds Bergsson of ^totopverst and German Heroic 
legend," JSGF, XLII (1943), 210-18; "The Haddeby and Schleswig of Nikolas of Monkapver^, SS, XVII 
(l943), 167-73; Iceland-Voyage in the Bihelungenlied,^ PMLA, LVIII (1943), Pt% 1, p. 30^ Add to 

the important reviews of Survivals in Old Norwegian, edited with H. M, Smyser, that by Miss ^fergaret 
Schlauch, Speculun, XVIII (1943), 257-60% Airing Professor Jfegaun*s reviews, one might notice his es¬ 
timate of Sigisrd Nordal’s Erafnkatla, nit einen Auszug auf Deutsch: Studia Islandica — Islenzk 
Pi^pi, VIII (Reykjavik, 1940), which he finds "a sharp-cut cameo of sensitive scholarship" important 
for methodology, especially in Icelandic studies. 

Also of interest to students of Icelandic are the following: Hallddr Hermani^son, Catalogue of 
the Icelandic Collection bequeathed by Millard Fishe, Additions 1927-42 (Ithaca, 1943); Bibliographi¬ 
cal Motes, Islandica Series, XXIX (1942); Richard Beck, "George P* ^fe^sh and Old Icelandic Studies," 
SS, XVII (1943), 195-2CB% ’ ' ^ 

62% ^Tbe Book of Aneirin," Antiquity, XVI, (1942), 237-67. 

63% "A druidic prophecy, the first Irish satire, an3 a poem to raise blisters," FMLA, IVIII [1942), 
909-15; "Intralinsar Rhyme and Conscaiance in Early Celtic and Early Germanic Poetry," GB, XVIII 
(1943), 136-46; "The relations between early Celtic and early Germanic Alliteration," GB, XVII (1942), 
99-104% 

64% "The Adventure of Laeghaire tec Crimhthainn," Speculun, XVII (1942), 277-369* For Celtic, see 
also notes 16, 45, 60, supra, 

65. I mention but three of many: J% Reginald O'Donnell, "The Riilosophy of Nicholas of Autrecourt 
and his Appraisal of Aristotle,” MS, IV (1942), 97-125: Werner Reiser,” Aristotelianism and Thanism 
in Rcmanic Literatiire," Mew Scholasticism, XVI (1942), 365-52; R% W. Soithern, "St. Anselm and his 
Pupils," MBS, I (1941), 3-34; see also notes 46, 47, supra, 

86% A. R. Nykl, ed., Cronica del Bey Bom AffomssO Bamrr-quez por Duarte GaljMo (Cante'idge, 19^); 
reviefc^, Specuimm, XVII (1942), 575-77; SR, XI (1943), 184; K. Lewent, "Old Provencal Miscellany," 
MLB, XXXVIII 1943), 106-16; Henry R, Kahane, "Akritas aiid Arcita: a Byzantine source of Boccaccio's 
Teseida," FMLA, LVIII (1943), Pt. 2, p- 28; available in s^mmry. 

67. Rene Wellek, fhe Slavonic and Fast European Review, .JQCI (1943), 114-46. 

66* V* Hinorsky, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Pts. 3, 4 (1942), pp. 181—94- 

69. The Jewish Quarterly Review, XXXIII (Oct. 1942, Jan. 1943); Saadya Goon, Scholar, FMlosophmr, 
Champion of Judaism (New York, 1942). 

[Ifote: Single copies of this nuidDer may be purchased at fifteen cents per copy. Andress carders to 
Dr. Arthur E. Christy, 612 Hiilosophy Hall, Columbia Ikdversity, New York 27, N. Y. J 
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AN APOLOGIA FOR COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

!rhe folloring extract is frm the Preface of a significant book which all readers of this bulletin 
iiay profitably readr 

**11he chronological historian of literature is open to the charge of en 5 )iricism so loi^ as the coBt- 
parative point of view is ignored. Ihe dogciatisBi of the aesthete> idiich is apt to be repeated od 
aottseoa, is out of date. Yet the history of any one of the great grcaij^ of European literatxnTe is 
ap&i to profmnd Modificaticn if the accuimilated researci^s of cooqparative Scholars during the last 
half century be properly xitilized. To form a true and proper estimate of a writer or of a literature, 
we Mast obvic^ly have all the ascertainable facts at our disposal* Aman^ ttese, an analysis of in¬ 
debtedness and foreign^ its C 3 rigin and extent^ use suad abused of the forces that went to the 
making of great literature, may legitimately claim a place. To consider how an author combined orig-. 
inality and imitation in both ccnstruction and expression, to consider the nature and extent of his 
original contribution, is a necessary, but nHJch neglectec^ task for which we must have all the cards 
on the table. Genius has eluded definition, but we may be pardoned for wanting to see hew it works. 
If, Ihen, we may discover where genius went to quarry for much of its material, what it collected 
and rejected and vdiat value, if any, was added in the wc^kshop, it seems clear that this fascimting 
enquiry should be the first object of the methodical student of literature; for upon him the onus 
rests of coff^tructing a realiable account of what haj^ned in making of fine literature. As re¬ 
gards the authors themselves, it is neither ri^t ixdt fair to leave the general reader with distorted 
ideas of their inventiveness....Instead of urging exaggerated claims of a false kind for a writer 
creative capacity, a fuller consciousness of the necessary derivativeness of art may well be culti¬ 
vated side by side with reverence for genius and originality.... In following the track of an author’s 
reading, the student soon realizes the exhilarating fact that he is in the full swirl of Euix^an 
literature, and has crossed national boundaries. European literary criticism has always been com¬ 
parative.. ..CoB^^iscai enabled men, as nothing else could, to taste the peculiar flavcxir, to appre¬ 
ciate the different quality, method and point of view of each, and to make such widening of the 
literary horizon a real benefit to the home product. Indeed, so much interaction has taken place that 
igDorance of some main features of European literature as a whole uwst make any caaiponent part of it 
almost imintelligible except in a dilettante and enpirical sense; and appreciation of this kind, 
thoo^ it may yield much enjoyment, is not sufficient for any scientific study of literature.*’ 

{From W. J. B. Pienaaur, Snglish Influences in Dutch Literature and Justus Van Sffen as Intermediary, 
Cambridge l&dversity Press, 19K9.) 
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MELTING POT LITERATURE 

Bu Adolf S. Zucker 

Dfedversity of Maryland 

!Ehe Statiie of Liberty, according to the iiscription, invites the "huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free.” This invitaticm has been accepted by millions from numerous nafccoalities vrho naturally have 
brought with them their various literatures and have continued to produce in their familiar tradi- 
tioDS. The process of assimilation, putting pressure on iiisnigrants to become "100 percent American," 
was even when isost effective one of give and take, and in recent years, a scmewhat different attitude 
has manifested itself in wider circles, namely an appreciation of the values of the various immigrant 
cultures. TMs finds pc^ular expression in various ways, for example, the numerous folk festivals, 
the most elaborate one lasting three days, geiierally teld in the naticsial capital, and the thoi:Band 
radio programs regularly broadcast in non-Skglish langtiages, according to a figure reported by Louis 
Adamic. 

This appreciation of tte contributiras to American culture of non-Engiish groups is of course 
nothing new; the expression of it is almost as old as immigration itself and has in the past come 
generally, though mt exclusively, from mes^rs of the groups themselves* In f^t, as a3qyone knows 
wte has ever interested himself even slightly in the history of settlers of various nationalities, 
there is a very extensive literatin^ on this subject. But there is now something definitely new, 
aside from the popular appreciation of "local color," namely the radically different evaluation ex-- 
pressed by some historians. As typical of this new point of view I should like to cite the late 
Marcus Lee Bansen, author of The Atlantic Migration, The Mingling of Canadian and Anerican peoples, 
and, probably his most readable work. She Imigrant in American Bistory^ Be sets up the thesis that 
the additich to our peculation between ISIS and 1914 of thirty-five millicxi Europeans marks an era 
no less significant for the deveiepment of our country than the antecedent Colonial and Revoluticmry 
periods. 

Realizing the vital inportance of studies along these lines for an understanding of ABierica*s 
velqproent Professor Hai^en dwells en^hatically on the necessity of historic research in the field of 
immigration. As a first step, he suggests that the raw material shoul d be located. It may be worth 
while to repeat here a few of the details be enumerates. The careers of hundreds of immigrants 
wiK> were elected to state and national legislatiires should be examined to see whether, for exa^le, 
the influence of the newcoiaers was progressive or conservative. The foreign language press ^ould be 
studied for the ideals it wished to sipport or inplant in the United States. The clubs, singing so- 
cieti^, theaters and similar organizations should be analyzed for their sociological effect. Church 
records and biegraphies of religious leaders should be investigated to shew hem the American envircKt- 
ment modified religious practices or v^iat influences the immigrants exerted on the new land. ian- 
gua^ question is imp ortant because it arose in the homes, in the churches, ar^ in the public and 
private schools. Professor Hansen, by the way, was tte son of an inmigrant Norwegian pastes, and tbps' 
he approached this problem with great sympathy and uiKierstanding, not to ^>eak of an aim^xngly bro^ 
study of first-hand sources. Probably becaijee he delved so deeply, he saw most clearly the iiiBiense 
gaps still existing in our knowledge of the subject and therefore insisted ean^stly on the need 
of a general survey of tte field. It should go beyond the great pjblic and university libraries into 
theological institutions, local histcricai societies, and i^igrant organizaticsis. a co^preh®- 
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sive in^jRestigaticffi wcjuid do wdre l^ian shorten labors of the student* It would be the best guaran¬ 
tee that the history of American ii®dg:*atioii will be written on the broad impartial lines that its 
place in our national develc^snent deserves*” {The lanigrant in American History, p. 217*) 

To the above list of subjects to be investigated there must certainly be added the hundreds of 
utopias fouiK^ in ^he United States. A quotation from another historian. Professor Carl Wittke, may 
serve to lead fi’cci the doinain of history into that of cur proper study, literature: ”The Iforwegian 
colcfoy in Potter County, Pennsylvania, establisl:^ in the 1850*s, was an early failure. It would 
probably have been entirely forgotten save for the fact that it was the particular creation of the 
famous IkHwegian violinist, Ole Bill, who poured his cancevt earnings into what he hoped would de¬ 
velop into 'a New Norway, consecrated to liberty, baptized with independence, and protects by the 
IJtoion’s riighty flag*” (Fe ¥ho Built America, p. 288)* It was tliis Oleana that inspired the Gynticna 
founded by Ibsen’s isaortal Peer. In fact, not only in isolated exanples is it necessary to knew the 
historical background of the sorb described, to ccmpx^heixi "comparative literature" and in particu¬ 
lar its American aspect, tat it is absolutely essential for any m<;re than surface understandii^ df 
the general field because ours is a debtor culture, 6bvi<xisly much larger in spirit than a trans- 
plantaticai of an Anglo-Saxon background to this side of the Atlantic* As an exanple to show the vast 
ramifications I should like to roenticxi the impasse arrived at by Professor Howard Itoford Jones when 
about twenty years ago he set out to irake a survey of tta American reception of French literature. He 
tells of this in the preface to his American and French Culture, jwblished in 1927* "I beg critics of 
the present boc^ to remsirber that it is tat part of w whole plan. The literary project was my ^ig- 
iTtft i but I fouDd myself unable to estimate tta American attitude toward French literature until 

I had got down to fundamental matters like politics and religion and maimers — in short to as maiy 
contauits between the two civilizations as I was able to trace with anything like confidence. This 
voluaae is therefore but the first half of sy task.” 

Of coarse, thousands have worked at this task; the bibliography of Professor Jones * book alone com¬ 
prises thirty closely printed pages. But sTich an item is merely a drop in the bucket when we consixter 
the iroerois nationalities acsaig the imraigrants, the millions of peoples involved, centuries of 
colonization, and the vastness of our territory gradually ocmq)ied by divergent groups of settlers. 

For a subject of this kind there is required a tool of scholarship that has recently seen consider¬ 
able development, naaaely a sxibject union catalog. This can be described as a bibliograjhy on cards 
developed in sane central place by the cooperative efforts of interested scholars, supervised of 
course ly a specialist in the field. An undertaking of this sort was recently established in Philadel¬ 
phia and I shall use it as illustration because I was personally associated with it. In 1939 the Ger¬ 
manic Section of the Modem Language Association voted to appoint a committee to "correiate Gemm- 
American studies.” This committee was fortunate elKXigh to meet with wholehearted coc 5 >eratica:i on the 
part of the Carl Schupz Memorial Foutaation. In the Poundaticxi’s headquarters in Philadelphia a esard 
catalog was established to make possible the organization of all available knowledge and to reveal 
gaps in our information that should be filled by farther investigation. To acccmplish this efficiently 
there are really four interlocking catalogs: 1. Aljhabetical author catalog with locations ii^ioated 
for raure works; p* A classified catalog following in general the Library of Congress classifications, 
bat of course much more specialized; 3* A regional catalog arranged by states and counties; 4. A cata¬ 
log of German isprints in America arranged by printers. In addition there is a separate catalog of 
neii^spapers md jagazines, historically described, toother with the Icxjatioans, as they are being 
gaiheared. In this last-named task numerous scholars and librarians have aided Md they are continuing 
to collaborate also in the vast general scheme. (Ssviously, an inportant task is tte coc^^ilaticsa of 
i^jecialized bibliogra|^les, of vM(di quite a nusher have been printed by the Pamdation veader the di- 
recticjai of the able librarian. Dr. Felix Reichmaim. The catalog ccxitains at present well over 50,000 
rarefe, mtries of taoks and articles. The value of all of this to scholarship is obvious. 

One effect of the First World War and the virtual stoppage of iMigration through the quoist system 
been the demise of rumerous publications of historical aiad literary r^ture in this field. The 
Crider generations among various national groeps had stqjported with worthy idtealism, thou^ at tim^ 
also with ccaisiderable bias of local patriotic, monthly or quarterly journals which now serve as 
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invaluable source inaterial4 For two reascDS there is a definite need now for a new journal replacing 
these defbtoct ones, nainely that tl^ good work of these histcrians of the inoiigrants be continued and, 
secondly, to aid in a true imderstanding of American literature by means of a periodical viewing all 
iBmigrants. iiiqpartially as a vdiole and with no special bias of old world nationalism whatsoever. 


SOME NOTES ON ANGLO-FRENCH LITERARY RELATIONS 

IN THE Late nineteenth century i 

By Ruth Z. Texple 

Rissell Sage College 

During the first seven decades of the nineteenth century, E n gli^ writers and the English public 
tended to disprove Joseph Itexte's assertion that "Le rooantisme c'est le cosmopolitisme litteraire" 
by showir^ themselves in large part eitter indifferent or unfriendly to French literature. That this 
is the case for the years he studies is ably demmstrated by M. Maraud in Le Smantisne franqais en 
Angleterre de 181U a 18^18 figSS)* new literary mcsvements generated in Prance after 1850 had in 
i^ngland a delayed reception and it was ohly gradually, through the efforts of a Francophile elite, 
that a wider public was wen for French realistic novels and French p>oetry. The regenerative effects 
of those movements on English literature vere not conspicuous until the twentielh century, though 
when they finally took root they were vigorous enough to persist. It is toward 1870 that a change may 
be detected in the current of the English reception of French literature. The partisans of French 
letters then support, aigainst the axHalistic bourgeois, coe or tie otter of two causes: the aoticn of 
art fesr art's sake or Zola's "experimental" ficticn (less exactly tesignated as naturalisn)^ liot 
until the 1800's is there marked success for either party, but one may note during the twenty years 
a gradual increase in the number of infonaed and syspattetic periodical reviews of French literature, 
in the nuaier of respectable translations of French bocks, and in tie cordiality and infcaraality of. 
ccntacts between ii^nch and Biglish men of letters. As one might expect, the coBplexity of the liter¬ 
ary relationships Involved and the short time >diich has elapsed since this period have precludSed the 
appearance of any survey ccnparable to Maraad's. Still farther off, no doubt, is a cooparative study 
to rival in incisivsness and elegance P. C. Green's Minuet: A Critical Survey of French and English 
Literary Ideas in the Eighteenth Century (N. Y,, 19^)- We are provited, however, with a tense net¬ 
work of special studies, boti bocks and articles. 

A survey of influences, includir^ French, on tte novel is provided by M. L. Cazaaian, Le Soman et 
les Idees en Angleterre: Vol. I, LfInfluence de la Science, 1$60~90 (Fascicule 15, Publications de 
1'University te Strasbourg, n.d*). The authority cxi the Ei^llsh reaction to naturalism is William 
Frierson. In L*Influence du naturalism francflis sur les rcmanciers anglais, 1885^1906 (1925), 
Frierson traces tte repjutation of Zola in Ec^land from tte early pjersecutiimi of his followers (in.- 
cluding tte in^a-isoifflient of his English publisher, Vizetelly, in 1889) through tte testimonial dinner 
in his honor (1893) tte first favorable reviews in tte general periodicals. Among tte original 
adherents was Geoi^ Moore who is credited with tte first naturalistic novel in English (Hwmens 
Fife, 1886), All his early novels show traces of Zola's infl\«nce but in 1888 (Confessions of a Young 
Man) Moore renounced Zola for aes'Uietic gods sind, in revteii^ his work, accordii^ to his ustel prac¬ 
tice, removed what te could of tte reflections of Zola, tte Goncourts and IftQ^mans. {feitter in Frier¬ 
son's early book, L^Influence, nor in tte valuable and ambitious later study, fhe English Eovel in 
Transition, 1885-19^0 (Nbnnan, Cklahoma, 1942), does te dlstil^uish clearly between realism and na¬ 
turalism. Ifo doubt tte terms tend to be loosely ised in English and ttere is difficulty in separatli^ 
their early manifestations. But that some distinction is useful is indicated at least by tte cleavage 
in their followers. Flaubert was one of tte idols of devotees of art for art who, in their porsiit of 
form, would have Tirmp of tte lifelike formlessness of 2k5la and, in their psirsuit of tte ideal, re¬ 
pudiated Zola's materialian. Tte incentive to write even prose carefhUy, to make even tte ikjvbI a 

1. When tte place of publication of a French work is rrt given, Paris is to be untferstood. 
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work of arij was sorely famished by Plau&ert. It is an incentive vMch has persisted, to distii^sh 
the noreil of Benry .feaes fro® those of Dreisei*, the novels of Virginia Woolf frm those of Steinbeck. 
(P. Yron is the aotfacr of L'Inflwnce it flaubqrt en ingleterre, Caen, 1939.) 

Onriously the idea of art fcr art's s^ is involved in Flaubert's theory of the novel as it is not 
in Zola’s, but the fonaila has nany other jenifestations in Englairf. These are surveyed, in their 
philosophical implicatians, by R* P. Egan, The Genesis of the Theory of Art for Art's Soke in Gernany 
and in England (Smith College Studies in Modem Languages, 1921, 1924), and more generally by A. J. 
Parmer, Le Mouvenent esthetique et "decadent” en Angleterre (1931), 1- Rosenblatt, I'Idee de I'drt 
pour I'art dans la litteratnre anglaise pehdant la periode victorienne (1931), and M. L. Cazamian, he 
Reman et Us Hees en Angleterre: Vol. 11, L'anti-intellectaalisne et I'esthetisne, 1880-1900 (1935). 
Bie three last because of their scope are indispensable for a study of the period. Their only defect, 
o ccas io’«^ minor errors of fact, is a tendency to obscure significant outlines in a mass of 

detail- 

In England, perii^ the most notcrious French exponent of I'art pour I'art, though he was not its 
fonaulatar, was Iheojhile Gautier, and his most Mtariais book, Mile, de Maupin (1836). Swinburne 
wrote a sonnet on the novel and edioed the ideas expressed in its preface in his own ear^ essa^ 

..awio nearest to being English manifestos of aestheticism. (Swinburne very socai modifi^ his be¬ 
liefs but he remained to the end an admirer of the French poet.) Gautier was an important f^ure in 
Prance not only as the head of the school of "Art" but as the practitioner of a new kind of poetry 
(fiioMc et Cauees, 1852) which was to be deveL:^ by his disciples the Parnassians, many of vhem be¬ 
came in time, changii^ their poetic Meal and method, symbolists.. The Parnasse and Symbolism were the 
two major French poetic schools of the closing nineteenth century, and, of these, the second was far 
nxa-e influential in England. (An «cellent brief account of the origins, theories and achievements of 
both groups is P. Martino's Parnasse et Symbolisne 1850-1900 [19^]’) 

Tte Parnassian poets, with one exception, excited little interest in Engl^, though Edmund Gosse 
wrote enthusiastically of Leconte de Lisle and Hernia. The exceptiem ras Theodore de Baaville. One 
of the byways of Fre;^ influaice on arglairi was the brief revival 6f Old French poetic fcanns insti¬ 
gated tdien Gesse and Dobsen read in 1^?!4 BanviUe’s Petit Iraite de Ppesie franqaise (1872). ^ first 
article defWiog and illustrating these forms, such as rondeau, triolet, vilanelle, was published by 
in -Uffi Comhill (July, 1&77); the most skillful practitioners were the miwsr poets Austin Dobson 
(Old World Idylls, Lcndcai, 1883) and Andrew Lang (Rhynes o lo Mode, Lendon, 18®). There was even an 
anthology of poems in these forms and here W. S. Hsnley, P.cbert Louis Stevenson and Swinburne were 
represented, besides tte above expenents of the art and others still more miner (Ballades and Ron¬ 
deaux, ed, Gleescn White, Lcadkm, 1887). Of more lasting iii|)ortapce for Ei^lish literature was the 
of interest in Prench poets of the Middte A^s aod Renaisssnee* Pater s essays are j^obably 
the b^t of the crop tho^ they were certainly not the best; seeing Ronsard, du Bell^ and the 

poet of ittcossin et Hcolette throu^ the same fin de silcle glasses he turns their poetry into sc^ 
ly Ccrot. C*®!® Early French Stories,'* "Joachim du Bellay," The Renaissance, London, 1873.) (Pater's 
not very ccnsiderable debt to France has been explored by A. Beyer, Valter Paters Beziehungen zur 
fran^sische LiteraPar und Xultur, Balle, 1931.) The first flight of essays ranges from Stevens®'s 
"Charles d‘Q*de^“ (Comhill, December, 1876) and "Villon" (Cornhill, August, 1877), which are pic- 
turesgtie but unsya^jathetic, thcrau@ily "popular" stixiies, to Walter Besant's Studies in Early French 
Poetry (Boston, 1877), addressed to stotents and not unwOTthy of them: documented and intelligent. 
Villen had been translated, in part, by Rossetti, by Swiribume, by lang: a cotoplete translati® was 
waA. by .T rbn Payne (1878), a translati® literal but highly uneiqtotious. Ihe recepti® of Vill® M 
nineteenth century En glaTvl has been repeated by V, Vigier (La Revue gemanique, Vol. IX, 1913). Ex¬ 
cellent slajdies of i^ie French poets of the fifte^jth and sixteenth centuries are those of Hilaire 
Belloc, Avril (lonSon, 1904) and George ^^ffldham Ronsard and the Plei'ade (Land®, 1906). 

An effort to analyze the difficult theory of symbolism has been made by Bruce Morrissette, Acs 
Aspects foadaimntavx de I'esthetique synboliste (Clenn®t Perrand, 1983)* Mc^ 

MTTrf Wils®’s ix»I»s Castle (1931), a series of essays ® a few is^xartant writers, Preiteh and laig , 
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through whose work Wilson atteii 5 >ts to foXlcw the Ssmbolist current. The autiKSTS herein are 

arbitraa^ily brtxight together, some of them having little or ho relation to the symbolist toW^ement, 
and the essaj^ vai^ in acxuracy and critical discenaJKnt. C. M. Bowra's SeHtage of Synboiism (1943) 
is better coordinated, though it incliiies authors as diversified as Valery, RiUoe, Stefan Georg, 

Blok, Yeats. Its introduction, on the symbolist theory, is instructive but less penetrating Item -the 
analysis by ifercel Raymond in De Baudelaire au Surrealisne {1933)» vdiich is in m sense a cxxqjarativa 
study but an asbitious and original analysis of French poetic theory, from 100P to the date of publi¬ 
cation, particularly as this derives, through ifollarme or Rinbaid, from Baudelaire. Peter Quennell»s 
Baudelaire and the Symbolists (Lcmdan, 1939) is mither well informed hor well written. 

If French symbolism proved a regenerative influence on English literature, English and even some 
French writers are assiduous to point out its English derivatioi. This is the thesis of J. Charpen- 
tier’s essays "Iia Poesie brittai4que et BeWdelaire" (Mercure de Prance, April 15, Ifey 1, 1931) and 
Le Symbolisne {1937)» The English element in the inspiration of certain French romantics, ancestors 
of symbolism even more remote than Baudelaire, is analyzed in Rene Lalou's fers une ilchimie lyrique 
<19S7). Tte Germanic strain (xisually not distinguished fraei the Er^ligh) in French synbolism is -the 
subject of one of the provocative essays in Taocrecte de Visan's Attitude de lyrisme contemporain 
(1911). Anotter valuable essay in this collection analyzes the resenblances of synbolist theory to 
Bergson's intuitiOnism. That French symbolism approzimated the methods of English and German ronantic 
poetry was apparent eYen to contenporaries of the symbolists. It is pointed out by Gabriel Sarrazin 
in Poetes modemes de lUngleterre (1885), essays, with unrhymed ti'anslaticais, cai landor, Shelley, 
Heats, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Swinburne. SarraZin was one of the respon^ 
sible authors aai translators tdio from the 'TO's forward made English literature accessible to tte 
French. His Renaissance de la poisie anglaise (1889) discusses and translates English poets, seme of 
whom had already been presented to Prance by Emile Bleiaont in his review La Renaissance litieraire 
et artistiquA (April, 1872; May, 1874). G. Meurey in a collection, of rather informal sketches intro¬ 
duced Swinburne and the Rre-Jlaibaelites in Posse le Detroit (1895)* Henry Davray reviewed the English 
writers of the '90's in the Mercure de Prance ^ It is peite^ more than coincidence, as Iteyre has 
pointed out in his compendious and original I ley et lo Prance (1985), that the Freitth conception of 

lyrisme was aj^iroaching the En g lish as Shelley, arinburne and the Pre-Raphaelites were finding an 
audience in France. 

At least, the debt to English literature of tte first symbolist is incontrovertible. Baudelaire's 
translaticai of Poe’s stories (Eistoires extraordinaires, 1856, Eouvelles kistoires extraordinaires, 
1857) is the classics of translatitoj The relationship of his work and thought with those of 

Poe hais been analyzed in detail by E. Seylaz (Edgar Poe et les premiers symbolistes, Lausan n e, 1923), 
L. lemcamier \Les traductions d*Edgar Pee, 1938; Edgar Poe et la critique franqaise, 1938; Edgar Poe 
et les poetes franqais, (1933), and A. Perran (L'Ssthetique de Baudelaire, ia33}* The elements in 
Baudelaire's Critical writings vhich may be traced to Poe cr to De Quincey (vdiose Confessions of an 
Opium Eater hft adapted in Les Paradis artificiels, 1060) are ably analyzed by M. Gilman in Baudelaire 
the Critic (New York, 1943). T5» history of Baudelaire's fortime in England hat not yet been ade¬ 
quately repo#bed, Turquet-Milnes’ the Influence of Saudelair in Prance and England (New York, 1913) 
is vague, inaccurate and misleading. Any influence exercised until the twentieth century can only be 
deplored, since it was based on the "Satanic" misinterpretation of Batxielaire given currency by 
periodical attacks ca the French decadence and by Swinburne"s ST5'P0®®‘Tly Baudelairian early verse 
(Poems and Bqllads, First Series). Yet to Swinburne belong the credit fern* the first enlightened re¬ 
view in En gl and of Baudelaire'S Pleurs du Mai (Spectator, 1863; published aiMpyracnsly}, a stu3y far 
more sound than the better known ones by George Saintsbiay (fortnightly Review, October, 1875) and 
Henry James iPrench foets and Eovelists, London, 1878). The decadent misin erpretaticp of Baudelaire 
was perpetrated by Arthur Syroan's deplorable translaticsi of Les Pleurs dji Mai {1935} and c rrected 
by T. S. Eliot in his review of this book ("Baudelaire in Ojt Time," Por Lancelot Andrewes, Ifew York, 
1929) where he points out the essential Christianity and classicism of Baudelaire — a jud^ent, how¬ 
ever, rdiich a more orthodox Eliot sees fit to modify in a later essay (review of C. Isherwxjd's 
translation of Soumaux IntiOes, London, 1930, collected in Selected Essays 1917-32 (Ifew York, 1^)- 
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|f Baiade!^ire was aisond^rst<t)od and tssderrated dtiriiig th« ^90*s, by ccanpariscm, example, with tte 
easier poet "iferlaine, he hs^ been fomd to have mere to $ay to tte hollcw men of the early twentieth 
e^tur^* Eliot echoes his poetry, if not its intensity* Various trai^laticafts of Les Fleurs du Mai 
have been attoj^yted, uone satisfactory, though technically there is something to be said for the 
George Diilon-Edna St. V. Millay Flowefs of Evil (Lc®dcm, 1^). The early translation of "Voyage a 
Cythfere" hy John Gray iSilverpoints, then a "ttecaefent,” later a Catholic priest, has not, l 

tliiBi:, been excelled. 

Bruce Horrissette has listed the periodical reviews <tevoted to the principal symbolists, Verlaine, 
RiAaud, Mallarme, in "Early English and American Critics of French Symbolism,” Studies in Honor of 
f. Shipley (1942). His caxilusions are not, I think, substantiated by the evidence he presents. At 
least his contention that thes-^ symbolists were less quickly and less well received in England than 
B^^laire is deixsjstrably mistcio^n. llie best English critics of the tire "discovered” Verlaine and 
tetlarme alnK 3 st as soon as these poets were discovered in Prance, and many of the numerews articles 
centained fair appraisals. Most of the criticisms were, to be siire, in the impressionist manner, 
George Moore {fhe Hmok. 1886; Impressions and Opinions, 1391) and Arthur Sj^nens iHew Review, Dec., 
1893, etc.) divided the hoxx^rs in presenting Verlaii^ to Eigland. Symons, Ernest Dowson and Jc±n 
translated many of his poems and since the mood and the meters of Verlaine’s verse were within the 
^ope of these ^decadent” poets, tl^ translaticajs are cn the whole successful. Verlaine lectured in 
England (1893) and centributed to English reviews. Probably no Freix^h poet has more readily won an 
English audience. His relations with England have been studied in a series of articles by G. Jean- 
Aubry {Revue de Paris, 1918). 

Mallarme, indebted, like Baudelaire, to Poe for ideas, and fbb translator of "The Raven" {Le Cor- 
beau, 1895), was misiEXlerstood by Gosse (>dio disapproved of the new "freedon” in French verse as well 
as of the Bohemian life of Verlaine), and "L’Apres-midi d’un faune" in Gosse % translation is a di« 
gdnished and expurgated poem. But Syiois* essays, especially that publisl:^d in the Saturday Review 
(Jan., 1897), coiimrrJ.cate the essence of Mallard’s theory and the atmosphere of his poetry. No coct- 
plete translation of ifelianne was undertaken until Arthur Ellis es {London, 1928). A more exact 
tlK3U^ p^teps less poetic translation is Roger Fry’s (Ipndon, 1936)* 

Despite Verlains’s quickly won celebrity, he has exercised less influence on twentieth century 
poetry than Mallanas* Hudi more truly than of Verlaine or Mallarme, can it be said of Rimbaud and 
Laforgue that althcngh they excited an early interest in England, it was coily in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury that achieved adequate translaticxi, a full critical estimate and the ultimate flattery of 
imitation. 


A REPORT TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Drarir^ ihe academic year 1942-43, six jaEbers of the fews-Letter were published. Ihe Coomittee cn 
Coap ar atiTC Literature of the NCTE presxiined through this nKxiest bulletin merely to ascertain the in¬ 
terest of schol^^ and teachers in Anaerican colleges in "comparative" studies. The dollar subscription 
reparesented the miniiffisn si:pport Ixped for, and the intention was to publish as icfflg as funds were 
available to pay the cost of prodiKtion and distribution. All clerical labor was contributed by mem 
bers of the CisBiittee, and the HUS generously provided a small sum to give the bulletin a fair 
trial. Durix^ the current academic year, the subscriptioin list has doubled. As an indication of the 
response to the CooRittee’s efforts, it may be stated that the Sem-Letter now reaches upwards of 
500 coiiege teatdiers, scholars, and non-academic friends. The cost of psroducticn and distributi<ai 
for eadi Tcsx^oer is approcimately ten cents a copy. Because of the increase in the number of sub¬ 
scribers, it is expected that we sfall be able to publish more numbers than last year. The Conmittee 
sincerely desires to give readers idio have supp<arted its work "their money’s worth." 

The <Mef handicap that has been faced is erne of liBilted spaceaevailable far articles, bibliographic^ 
wsd ’OieMs." Readers may have noted that almost vo space has been given t® letters of praise or 
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criticism received frcm readers. It seemed far itore desirable to xise all the pages available for con¬ 
ceivably useful infoTDBtion aiKi for statements by scholars, administrators, and observers of the cur¬ 
rent academic scene >rtio might offer challenging views on the need for "cce^arative" stixiies in a 
country destined to take a position of leadership in a world of increasii^ly interdependent peoples. 
Ihe doubling of our subscription list within a year obviously has been encouraging. At a time tdiaa 
many periodicals are discontinuing publication - at least for tte duration - the iiKreased circula¬ 
tion of the gews-Letter clearly suggests that it is meeting a need and finding an audience which may 
continue to so^jpcrt it. This fact was chiefly responsible far the decision to gather inf<xinatioin on 
the sentiment of readers regarding the futiire of our bulletin, their preferences as to the materials 
published, and their suggestiais for ways in vdiich we might render greater service. What follows is 
therefore, first, a statistical report on answers to specific questions and, second, a presentation 
of critical coranents frcm readers. 

To the questicn whether readers would recommend the expansion of tte present getas^ItetUr into a 
printed periodical, 83% respo n ded definitely in. the affinnative, and 17 % in the neg^t^. Anpng the 
latter were readers who pointed art that in their view the present bulletin is "just the ri^t 
length," that it can be comfortably read in entirety at one time, and that if expajded, busy readers 
are likely to skip longer articles or lay the journal aside and never return to it. Among the latter 
also are a few individuals who hesitated to recommend expansion vntil they are assured that the pe¬ 
riodical would satisfy their specialist interests or would not do^jlicate work now beii^ well dess by 
other jcximals. 

To the ^lestion wbetter readers would support a jcnmal by subscribing, 81% definitely respoaoded 
in the affinnative, 1C% in the negative, and 9% refused to answer. Several noted that tteir decisions 
would of course be determined by the cost. 

The third question was phrased as follows: "Would you be interested in "Year's WotIc" surveys of the 
activities of "comparative" scholars in the various centuries of English literature and in American, 
Latin-American, Oriental, and Ccmtinental European literature?" Affirmative answers were received 
from 9i% of our present readers 5 % stated that they would not be interested; aiod only 1% did* not 
answer. The following are typical comments: "Ttere is great need for such cOB 5 )ilatians. T:»re should 
be a section of Work in Progress." "But I should not like to see tiese reports fill all copies of 
the Mem-Letter." "Quarterly reports seem to me more desirable." Several expressed ti« sentiment: 

"Most assuredly. Where can teachers, and scholars for that matter, new turn to a sisgle centralized 
depository of usefhl information about the mest significant work available, cjr the progress of Ameri¬ 
can scholarship that involves more than the out-of-the-way erudition of specialists?" 

Ih s u m ma ry, it c^ipears that our readers are overvhelmii^ly in favor of bibliogra^ies and guides to 
useful materials published by scholars in various fields of specialization. Hew to satisfy the d^iand 
in the limited space at our disposal is therefcare a definite challenge to the Editorial COTaittee. 

Tte problem of expaoiing the gem-Letter into a periodical is also clearly involved, siiree tjsefal 
bibliographies require the thoughtful labor of specialists who reascasbly hope that their work be 
preserved in permanent fonii and that it will be widely used. iRie finaicing of a printed jA^llcatlcsi 
is no less a serious ja-c^lem. But with the encouragii^ siqport already received from subscribers, 
there eppears warrant for the Coramittee to explore the possibilities of expaisiing the present gem- 
Letter into a modest, printed journal. Obviously a hasty ctecisioo would be uravise. Readers will be 
informed of all developments. 

Hie following are extracts from comments siiaaitted with the questionnaire. Sinc:e there has not been 
time to ask ali. coiTespondents for permission to quote, only the mstitutidssai cesfflecti^ of the 
writer is indicated. Every effort has been made to fresent views of individuals in various types of 
colleges and universities, and also to indicate that otr readers Irave tioaghtfUlly cjffered both 
stiDulating suggestions and sharply critical cpiniesjs. To all who sent statements, ^ sincere thai&s. 

Prom Notre Daaae (kjilege in Ohio: "The gem-Letter is deserving of the hl^st cawradaticn, aild 
those of us, meidjers of the facailty, who can find a little time for extended work along the lines 
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you trac^ for us, will profit inn&asiarably hy tbe scholarly offering. It may interest you to imcM 
that our entire Ijanguags saxi Iiiteratwe Division the College has been wca^king on the basis of 
these Mew»-Bett^rs m its divisional aeetii^, with a view to safeguarding our Liberal Arts Culti^re 
and bringing it ixrio couforisity with the present esergency and providing a firm foundation f^ coEt- 
tiim^roe in the reooffstroction period,..,In our cotarse in H^sterpieces of World Literature, the 
worfe offered tjs is almost invalu^le, ttenfas to the yewsT^etter, fe are all agreed that sooie special 
work mi^it be <koe centering in the Nineteenth Oentmy with its pronouaiced turning toward Scientific 
Positivistic interpretations of literature.* Ttese remarks were prefaced with the following words 
*Our crowded program, particularly because of acceleration in line with the War emergency, does not 
p^mit of extended work in the fields so admirably focussed in the Mew-*Letter, - in view of all this 
our remarks BWst be tciken cm grano $alis»” 

Fro© Illinois State Normal Univei^ity: "From the standpoint of the teacher I find the two most 
pressing needs in Coaijarative Literature to be: 

(a) Far the student, a readable history of wsrld literature to ST:Q^lemei?t the anthologies. Barrett 
\(lendeH^S Traditions of StroPean Literature from Earner to Dante is a beginning. Drinkwater’s 
Outline of Hterature is too long, and John Hacy's The Story of the Uorldfs Literature has ob¬ 
vious deficiencies. 

(b) For Ihe iistructcH*, scholarly syntheses of tte results fro© st\xiies of literary increments in 
all tte naticml literatures concerned. For OKWple, I am,lodging forward to tte time when a 
s<^K>l3r broadly trained in iTth and 18bh century neo-classicism will c<xrbine in one treataaent 
not only the grand siecie of Praix^e and the Augustan Age in England, but also the reverbera¬ 
tions of the mcmmnt in other ^irc^an countries and in America. I feel the same need for the 
Shii^tezmaent* Ihe Renaissance and the Romantic Movement have had much mere "synttetic** treat¬ 
ment, but even so, more can still be done. 

"Fferhaps Some day we may have a series of voliimes in a history of world literature done by scholars 
are specialists in periods rather than in mtiemal literatures. If in addition ttey coold have 
the philosoi^ical breadth and insight of a Henry Osborn Taylor or a Jehn Addington Symcslds, cewses * 
in Coi^jarative Literature would be studies in the hxunanities iixieed. 

Frcm Dbioe IMversity; *A Journal of ih& comparative study of literature mi^t be a good thii^, but 
its support wcnld teve to co©e from specialists in m8u^ fields....If there could not be scholarly 
articles of hi^ quality, I should lose interest in the periodical. Can a periodical that will be 
only intermediary flourish? Ihat is, one ttet would try to put the results of special studies in 
form to be reed easily by teachers, not Fh.D. 's. Vfcaild a magazine not based on special scholarly 
studies last Icasg and wtet would it accoBpIish? Could it do mc^ than tell in the first ixaiher vdiat a 
fixe thlT^ a knowifidbe of various literatures is, and then repeat it in the next number? Peiteps the 
b^t thlT^ to try (if a tarlal is mde) is the intermediate type with use of aiiy scholarly studies, 
usually specialized of necessity, that are offered and that are good enough. lio plan is good ihat 
takes men doii^ first-hand work from their studio; if we keep on with that we soon shall have noth- 
ii^ to mediate to the iKXi-researching teacher. ” 
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SOHE QUESTIONS ABOUT TJlE FUTURE STtJBT OP LITERATURE 

Sumary by Jams Ediaard Tobin 

Pordham Ifeiversity 

In the Pebrruary Sewt-Letter^ Professor George B. Parks posed several questions under the headiia^ 
"Escape from scholarship" as a ctellenge to discqssiqn* That, challen^ has been net in scaae dozen re¬ 
plies, a digest of which follow^. 

Professor Parks asked how far personal criticiaa should enter the teaching of literature, if allow¬ 
able at all; whether, since history is "solid," the teacher should not follow the historical jaetiiod 
and "avoid the fatuity" which "endai^rs talk of valves and verities"; whether "literary Judgments" 
should be "required on doctca^al examinations," His second and allied set of qu^tions asked whether 
"the art of literary evaluation" can be taught. Is the explication de texte irethod "a fcaad futility?" 
What of "classificaticsi of forms and devices? of the new critical vocabulary? Thirdly: *%at ti^ 
results in practice of fcrmal analysis?" Finally: "How can we be suitably trained to teach world lit¬ 
erature?" 

Ihe replies overlap in their discussion, as did the original questions, but some attei^t at organ¬ 
ized consideration is now attefflpted* 

1. Literary Judgments, "Ihe problem is," writes Brofessor Fred B. Millett of Wlesleyan, *H4ie^ler the 
historical or the critical study of literature on the undergraduate level is the one more likely to 
further the purposes" of teaching. "Ihe aajcr jRirpose of the imfergraduate study literatxire is the 
systematic training of students in the cooprehension and evaluation of literary texts. A distinctly 
minor pOTpose of such stoiy is ac^^inting the stiafent with the historical development of at 
one of the national literatures," Thus, "the all too frequently neglected critical-analytical attach 
is very much more important than the literary-historical attack. And it is agr awareness the inca- 
paucity of many of the products of our graduate schools for a systeBBtic analytical-critical attack 
ths^ wakes me see hope and promise in the now wide-spread manifestations of dissatisfaction with the 
traditioEial treatment of literature in the undergraduate classrooBu It is not a matter of escaping 
item scholarship into criticism, btit a matter of supplementing the historical attack with the criti¬ 
cal attack or, as I should prefer to put it, making the critical attack primary and the sptolaarly- 
historical attack s^ccKyiary." 

Professor £. M. Fleissner of Vfells CkiHege prefers "aesthetic analysis." Ske writer: "It is true 
"that all scholars and teaci::^rs use the text of literattire as their basic material. Btit Ihere is a 
wide difference in their ways of approach. A text may be aiBlyzed with regaid to its biographical, 
historical, philological, psycholc^ical, and p^ilosc^ical content, and it may be analyzed as to its 
aesthetic significance. Mcjre recent studies try to catch the unique quality of a literary text, apart 
fro© its position in sp)ace and time, basing their amlysis and evaluation only t^jon the direct 
aesthetic Is^ression received from it. Apart fro© necessary explanation, I believe that a text of 
true aesthetic merit will create a strQiiger and more truly artistic iBpression if it is *enjc^ed* ^ 
naively and directly as p)Dssible, then analyzed caiefuUy and scn^xilcnsly as to the reasens for our 
ex^oyment, and lastly considered in its t*elatioEns to the history cf literature." 

Professev* Ifergaret H. &yant pf Allege agrees in part* "lie professors oi the ^ractotf 

school should stress sources, analogues, influences, history of genres, and feistorfei^al and 
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cal alltsicii, hut iK)t to the excl\:©ic 2 i of all literary appreciation* A professor \iho gives a text 
ffleamug in the form of social or philoso{iiical ideas or as a work of art is more likely to inspire 
'Uioee who are listening to him to read it, and to read it critically and enthusiastically, than if he 
talks only in terras of soorces, allusions^ and influences* It is not only that a student wishes to be 
told that a hock is good or bad but that he likes to experience literature and have it a part of him. 
He also likss to share his experience with others. In a graduate school tte scholar with his accumu¬ 
lated knowledge of detail ccxiceming a classic can deci(tedly heighten the experience. To teach litera¬ 
ture without teaching a way to distinguish the good and bad in that literature would be, to use a 
hackneyed siiniie, like teaching Hamlet without paying any attention to the Melancholy Dane himself, 
(Syviously cine cannot teach literary judgments without being able to form such judgments*” 

Professor Geraldine P. Dilla of the University of I^nsas City adds: ^Literary judgments are not ob¬ 
vious or single juvenile evaluations; the prepcaiderance of nauseating trash read or praised by the 
American public proves how large a proporticMi of English students of all ages need to be told 
'whether a book is any good. ’ Only the youthful instructors of genius can be excused for thinking 
that their students will not gain in knowledge, efficiency, pleasure and wisdcm by unequivocal guid¬ 
ance from their instructic®. Pew professors are omiscient critics; but all can be honest and help 
classes to discount and to profit frcxri their perscHial points of view. And how classes despise the 
scholarly fence-sitter in literary criticism no less than in politics.*” 

2* Doctoral ExoMinations. As most would admt literary judgments in class, so they would permit 
soiae investigation of tneir effectiveness by asking doctoral candidates to make literary analyses. 
Professor W. L. Werner of Penn State offers two questions of his cwn; "Should an M.D. examiration 
cover only the nature and history of diseases and cures, or should the candidate be asked to make a 
diagiK>sis or two? Sioold a prospective lawyer know only the page references in legal tomes, or should 
he be asked to fonailate a brief?" Professor Porter G* Perrin of Colgate is equally affirmative. 
Doctoral candidates "in Eaglish should be able to discriminate between literary works, should not be 
ast^med to have preferences, and should be able to explain the bases of these preferences so that 
another m&sijer of the professicm ccuid understand and respect them, even though he might not hold 
them himself."-appears to.tJxmk le^ll.of the„suggestexaminaticm 
should include amoaig questions literary evaluaticos, fcr it should be more than a name and 

date quiz* It shcrild determire whether the candidate has tte real scholar's ability to form independ¬ 
ent ccuclnsiaEE in his special field of knowledge." Dr* W. R. Irwin of Cornell insists: "I have never 
been able to appreciate the supposed dichotomy between understanding and jiKigment in literary 
studies. Certainly these two operatic^ of mind are inseparable and interactive* No one, graduate 
stix^nt or professor emeritus, ^o actively and seriously concerns himself with literature can es¬ 
cape making jixigments, whether or not he is wilLmg to talk about them." However, Dr. Irwin is not 
ceirtain of the value of such tactics in an examination, where a caixiidate "will produce at best his 
prctebly incoherent opinions and at wrst his miscanceptions of the opinions of others." Dr. Henry 
¥. We Us of ColUBbia leans toward Professor Parks *s view. Literary judgment should be avoided "if 
the student's perscnal judgments are ceant.” Lapses into theories of "current aesthetics" are de¬ 
plorable, "but an idea or two might be relished in both the examiner and examined. Both hist<^y and 
taste icieally ooiBidered are less iB^xartant tar literary studies than the history of taste. This , 
at least might be a legitimate topic for such examimtions, althcxigh it is, I believe, too seldom 
utilized, frm a gomewlmt morbid fear of the realities of our highly subjective world." 

Dean Tho®^ Clark Pollock of Montclair State Teachers College is enphatically in favor; "aould 
literary jus^ments be required on doctoral examinations? They should. Professor Parks speaks of 'the 
fatuity whidb always ento^rs talk of valves and verities* and of being 'highly distrustful of dog- 
BiatiCT in these matters, having suffered the ineptitudes of his own teachers and colleagtes as well 
as cKf most critics. * It is in large part because of the dangers of fatuity in the disci:Bsion of 
literary values and the ineptitude shown by many teachers when they criticize literature (I accept 
ftro^essor Parks* jud^nt here) that our graduate schools need consciously to educate students, not 
cmly to know facts about literatore aixi methods of research into literary history, hat also to 
mierstaad and attain some skill in ciealing with the problems involved in judging a wca^k of litera- 
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tvre, 1 Teccmend that no cme should be awarded a doctor's degree iji the field of literature who has 
demonstrated on a doctoral examination that his jiadgment of literary values is fatuous or his criti¬ 
cism of a work of literature is inept." 

3. Historical Approach, This method, in the judgment of mai^ correspondents, is not always safe and 
"solid.” "As with art and literature, the moment history is considered by a mature mind," Dp. 
VfelLs, "it fairly bristles with iit5)ca3derables." Further, the strictly historical tethod my fail to 
ally the thought of a piece of literature, written against a particular background, to the thought of 
the reader, living in an alien century. Often, writes Professor Perrin, "and there is PHLl to bear me 
out, wten such interpretations are mde, they are made as of the time of creation of the work, vdiile 
for a reader (as contrasted with a scholar) it is the meaning today that is important." The historic 
cal method alone tends to "depersonalize." 

It would appear, then, that the tnajority definitely prefer that literary judgment not only chrvniH 
acccai^any, but even regulate, the approach. Language, background, form, detailed analysis nay con¬ 
tribute to the understanding of a class assignment. It is not enough to place a man in an era or in a 
genre; the man himself must be seen. "Retiring behind history" can lead to the incanpleteness of dis¬ 
missing Browning as an "obscurantist." Too mapy freshmen retain this second-hand "Impression"! it 
would be better if they paused for a moment and saw that all great poets are sometinKS good and some¬ 
times bad. The recognition of the "obscurity" is in itself a judgment. One can say of e. e. cuumings' 
new book that it is great love poetry cr that it smells to high heaven. It is better to have caie 
view, or the other, than ncos at all. But this is entering tie province of the seconi set of ques.. 
tions. 

4. "feaching" Evaluation. Is it possible to teach, cr to learn, the airt of literary evaluation? 
Within limits, and with guidance, this can be done, most correspondents believe. "This art is not 
taught with the same degree of infallibility as is the iraaltiplicaticn table; no art is so neatly 
taught. Literature is not merely a science of facts concerning the history of literature; and surely 
the art of literary evaluaticaa is not amenable to those methods.” (Prof. Dilla) Stixients need guid¬ 
ance in the aesthetic experience "even more than with regard to traditional scholarahip. And if their 
teacher himself has a well-founded and vital reaction to literature as creative exjaessicn, they will 
instinctively recognize its importance and be tlankful to have it^" (Prof. Pleissner) "No caie can 
read, much less assimilate, the vast literatures of the past, or even of the present, in their en¬ 
tirety; imr is it necessary to try to do so if the ideas as to v&it constitutes great literature are 
taught. These ideas may and do cfaar^ scmevdiat in the course of centuries, or even of generations, 
but still there is enough uniformity to sake it possible to set up guideposts.. The of these 
guidepQSts will not develop) a great critic any more than the enjoyment of guideposts in the art of 
writii^ will male a great author. Still in both arts helpful suggestions may be given which will aid 
the development of innate ability. In the last analysis perhaps each perscsi does teach himself, but 
that is true in everything. Nothing can taie the place of iiKiividual experience in any art, science, 
or industry." (Prof, feyant) 

It renains, then, a question of guidance. There is danger "that the systematic expositca- of liter¬ 
ary values may easily become a Idnd of Sir Oacle. The temptation is strong. But not even Virgil 
presumed to be mcHre than a guide- through ffell and Purgatory; the studious Dante learped by himself." 
(Dr. Irwin) Dr. Wells wonders about the dogmatic approach: "Surely to go directly and solenaily about 
teaching literary evaluation savors of thoroughly obtuse educational pedantry. It's the degree of 
the systematic that is really in question. What we obviously require is a mean between the scien¬ 
tific and verbal chaos. With this achieved, education — vdiich is merely growth by intelligence — 
certainly becomes possible. Ultimately in every subject each student teaches himself." 

5. Hesults in Practice. If guidance is accjeptable, both the class and the instructor must coqper- 
ate; methods of cooperation vary with both. The results "are excellent vdien the instructor knows 
enough facts and has enough tact to gauge the needs and reaictions of his class. Formal analysis 
should be of the French spiecies. Per years tl® French have dernmnstrated hew to ccobine scholarship 
and literature, how to make facts fascinating, how to profit from formal analysis, and — how to 
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malm ^cii|>aratiTC liteJ^ature a vital and successful subject.^ (Prof. Dilla) To **analyze every passa^ 
to death** is obviously harmful• ” 0 n the other hand, without some careful ai^lysis, the tendency is 
to fall back on loose generalizaticsis that are anything but scholarly* Somewhere ttere is a teppy 
Kediuffii; and it is the inspired teacher who finds the medium.** {Prof. Bryant) 

Br. l»fells states that the present results in practice of formal analysis are **f(OTial dullness*** 

Prqf. Werner agrees that they are now "deadly and discouraging.” The **Ifew Jargon of techniques and 
strategy," be adds, **is as bad as the old jargon of neo-classicism and romanticism.*’ 

5 . Criticism fry Vocabulary? Good results cannot be obtained by stressing no more than terminology 
OT classification. "Jargon" is not enough. Professcr Jchn Gassner writes: **I would eVen warn against 
rigid blassification uijder the heading of styles — classicism, romanticism, realism, etc. Was the 
(Sreek theatre, for instance, as ^classic* as some writers and teachers maintain^ Actually it had many 
elements which we would identify as romantic and some elements which were ultra-realistic." Professor 
Millett cosanents: "In the current rise of the critical study of literature — as a supplement to its 
historical study — it is inevitable that there shoild be absurdities and over-eit^asis. In point of 
fact, no undergraduates and very few teachers have any adequate vocabulary in terms of which literary 
works may be discussed as works of art. We do a fairly good job of acquainting our students with the 
content of many first-rate and more third-rate works of art; we all knew that most students — even 
graduate students — are utterly helpless when they are asked to discuss either the form or style of 
literary works or the organic relationship that should exist between content and form and style. What 
is going on at present is experimentation in the creation of a satisfactory analytical vocabulary. It 
is only by the evoluticai and caman acceptance of such a vocabulary that the critical approach to 
literatxire can be protected from the ineptitude and flabbiness of which Professor Fhrks is afraid. He 
finds it absurd that intensive analyses of well-known poems should achieve the dignity and permanence 
of print. To me, this is a most hopeful indication of awareness of the basic difficulty and iirqjort- 
ance of coEprehexsicn. Certainly no one who has read the analysis of Yeats’s "After Ity Silence" in 
Brocks and Warren’s Understanding Poetry or of Kipling’s "The }fen Who Would Be King" in their Under-- 
standing Pictum can f^il to be both deeply in^xressed and illuminated." As to the article on Donne, 
to which Professcr Parks lock exceptinn in his remarks, Profess<r Pleissner observes: "Criticism of 
this sort is apt to discourage discussion of the problems involved rather than stimulate it. The 
article in qiiesticn, however, seemed to present an example of poetic analysis and therefore retained, 
for the sake of C 0 B 5 )leteDess, details which otherwise might have been emitted.** 

7 . teaching of World Literature^ All are aware of the limitations of any program for introduc- 
ir^ the student to the writings of the world at large. Professor Gassner states: We cannot be suit¬ 
ably "kalned to teach world literature. Vfe can be trained in a few languages, in general scholarship, 
and to some degree in criticism. We can limit ourselves to that which we iixiividullly understand 
best, and call in specialists for lectures on subjects {national literatures) that we knew only at 
second hard. Wg should not be ashamsd to admit a certain uncferstandable degree of igncremce. It is 
impertant for us to treat world literature as a series of tributary streams that poured into Siglish 
and American literatixre, about which we can talk with greater authority. I do not mean that we should 
confine cwseives to ’influences, ’ but that we have an opportunity to reveal how foreign literature 
’lives’ in the work of translators, adapters, aid re-creators." 

In the main, other writers are in agreement. Er. Wells realizes the limitations of the present-day 
lecturer and the difficulties of those he is preparing to join him: "Teachers must not be asked to go 
beycad their own depths nor students beyond theirs* Colleges end universities should offer the pro¬ 
spective teacher ctefinite aid, especially in presenting him with siii 5 )le texts. Teachers most have at 
least sosae understanding of the history, art, and general culture of tte countries with which they 
deal. Beyoad this the traffic in intematiOTal commodities of the spirit must be what the road will 
bear. We should aim to carry Biach and carry rapidly, but to avoid the futility aid pedantry of cram- 
mii^ teachers or students with more than they can digest." 

W. Wilbur Hatfield writes from the Headquarters of the NCTE> suggesting a middle course: '^fhe ques¬ 
tion is whether we con teach world literature successfully. Scholarship, the possession and aj^lica- 
tion of what we roughly call historical knowledge, iiqproves tte interpretation of literature. But here 
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we may enter a semantic fallacy — thinkii^ 6f scholarship as something fteed in amount or degree, 
perhaps perfect ot cco^jlete. So we may decide we should not teach ax^ novel or poem or play until we 
knew all abc«t it and can be sure that our interpretation is entirely correct. No one will deliber¬ 
ately, ccaisciously take such a position, and few take the extreme qj^Kisite positicn that we should 
read e^h work for what it says to one ignorant of language chatnges, literary fashions, the social 
situation of the author, Ifcfw icuch background for any writing must we have before we dare to teac^ itf 
And Most that background be an incidental part of our wider 'historical' knowledge, or may it, in 
many cases, be specially acquired in connection with the study of that particular writing? We usist 
avoid both perfectionism and conscienceless sleepiness. Isn't it better to present a powerlhl and ici- 
perishable work faultily, trusting sesnething to the force of the author and the perceptiveness of our 
students, than to present perfectly something nuch less vital? Isn't there sane literatiae in trans¬ 
lation sufficiently great to win a place in our courses even if we cannot inteirpret it so perfectly 
as the next generatioh of college teachers will?" 

And Professor E. L. Beck of Central Michigan College agrees: "A little learning is a little better 
than no learning. The American pupil or teacher vdio knews something about Chinese literature, some¬ 
thing aboit Icelaidic literature, something aboirt, Russian literature, is less likely to be 
and mere likely to be urderstanding." 

How little cr hew much, and whether to teach in translation or in the original, are problems vdiich 
coocern other correspojndents. Professor Pleissner prefers treatment caily in the criginal. 'T^ca’ld 
literature decands too great a kncwledge as a prerequisite for thcrough study. Very few teachers 
knew mere than three or four languages well enough to read in them with aesthetic enjoyment. Courses 
in world literature may pKSssibly be offered as orientation courses, their s\:|erficiality frankly 
recognized." Cta this last point, hewever, she atkls; "There is no doubt that Anerican scholars and 
studsnts are in a favored positiem for the study of Ekiropean literatures interrelated and as phases 
of Eorcqjean development. I consider the unbiased study of European literature (American likened to 
it) not only our opportunity but our duty, cur contribution to the better understanding of the pjeo— 
pies of Europe and America." 

Professor Bryant also recognizes the language difficulty: "To be suitably trained to teadh world 
literature requires a real interest in languages. This will lead naturally into the various national 
literatures. A teacher of world literature shculd at least familiarize himself with the languages 
and literatures of the branches of the Indp-Iranian fafcily tree. With that knowledge as a back- 
greond, he may go on to other fields, knowing flill well that in a shcart lifetime he cannot becoins 
acquainted with all languages and literatures." 

Both she and Dr. Irwin suggest reliance <21 other ccaponents of the faculty fear the achievement of 
a succeesfhl program. The former writes: "To fill the gap, parobably there is no really effective 
way aside from having the masters of the separate branches of the world literature in^jart to us the 
kncwledge that comes within their respective fields. That means calling in not cmly those teachers 
in various familiar European literatures but also those of the Slavonic iraces and of the Near Bast 
and Par East." Par, says Dr, Irwin, "ai^ attes^it to make the study and teaching of world literature 
the preserve of any small group or of a single department invites the excliKiveness which the idea 
of coB|)arative study <^q;)oses. Is not Wcrld literature the business of the whole faculty of letters 
and of related departments? Academic coDiamity is essential to a true university. !Sie fViends and 
professers of world literature will, I believe, be wise to approve and assist the satisfaction of 
this desire for unity, for its prosperity will be theirs. Let there be s currieulam, by all meara, 
but let it be in no way separated from the resources of the whole university." 

Rrofessor Perrin siqiports the wide a^ipffoach: "If it means increased acquaintance with pec^les and 
cultures through the reading of their literature, I a® interested, thou^ a pec^le is greater than 
its literature and I distrust the ability of men trained jarimarijy in literature to do the ctxqire- 
hensive job. If it means acquainting mofe and mese students with ij^sertant literary works of varioos 
cewntries, read for enjoyment and fra: vdiat they can contribute to the reader’s intellectual growth, 

I am ready to get on bandwagon. Departments of literature, rather than of c<»^>ar3tifwe literatiTO,- 
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would be the goal. The iustinictOT would need to have read, mierstood ai^ evaluated some hundreds of 
works from various literatures, from which he will select the scores to which he might lead his stu¬ 
dents* Studying these tander mature guidance — not the monographs about them — would be useful, 
stimlating, and academically as well as intellectually reputable. Teachers trained in such a gradu¬ 
ate prograTi would kiK)w more literature than most of us who grew up under the tradition of historical 
scholarship. There are other solutions to our general problem, but thus broadening the base of the 
literature studied may be an in^xartant contribution." 

In cooclusign, there is strong and aluKCst unanimous objectim to the existence of the present gap 
between graduate and undergradmte teaching, and to "the implication that only one technique is 
valuable," as Professor Perrin puts it elsewhere in his letter. An interesting comparison may be 
made to the discussion of the problmms of the biographer by Andre Maixrois (English Institute Annual, 
19U2, pp. 1-28). One sets the figure "isolated on a plain backgrcmd, painting it in its familiar 
surrourdings," or gives it "an elaborate historical background." It is a question of respect for 
margins. It remins a qi^sticn of the breadth and car^^leteness of the mind of the individual teaci^r 
which directs hiin and iii^KDses limits* He must exercise judgment. 

[Editorial lk>te: Limitatictns of space prohibit the printing in entirety of statements grsw:Jiously 
sent by inany correspondents. This fact is regretted, since the contributions were thoughtfully pre- 
par^: with great care and contain many stimulating suggestions and challenging points of view* But 
seme were so long that if statements received were printed in full several issues of this bulletin 
would be required to acccOTiodate them all. It will be qxxite apparent that the "debate" is signifi¬ 
cant foF ®any reasons. D Day has arrived, and all who profess the Humanities in American colleges 
will look ferward with revived spirits of hope to a period of educaticnal reconstruction* In the 
jargon of mamfacturers, many factories will be "re-tooled” for peacetime prodiaction* Scholars and 
teachers will inevitably consider their own methods and plan for more effective work in the coming 
days of peace. It is to be hoped that the suggestiems offered will be both stiimlating and constric¬ 
tive.] 


LITERATURE AND THE WAR 
By William S. Bowman 

Speed Scientific School, University of Louisville 

In tte study of comparative literature the native humanities constitute at once a beginning and a 
standard of judgment. To judge competently the artistic expressions of other peoples requires a 
thorough conprehension of the values as well as the characteristics of English and American art, 
music, and literature. 

That the aims of teachers of literature demand to be rehearsed again derives from the wholesale de- 
Bcralization of the profession and a consequent abandonroent of its classic aii!B. The advanced study 
of the iB^aanities is beii^ progressively curtailed by the exigencies of military and technical prep¬ 
arations for the conduct of war. As a ratter of fact, the sole training for literally thousands of 
college stuctents in the field of the horanities is limited today to an average of two semesters in 
the freshman year. The ccaasequexit demoralization of teachers of the humanities is abundantly clear. 
One evidence is tte apolc^tic tone adopted in the writings which have filled professional and popu¬ 
lar magazines for the last several yearsJ Almost without exception tl^ well-meaning authors who de¬ 
fend the humanities justify these stiKiies in the half4iumble, half-proud fashion of minor poets ex¬ 
changing SBiBJBcripts in a caf^. All too freqmntly the impression given by their articles is that the 
the humanities represent a precious, esoteric, excessively refined segment of human knowledge; a 
segment worth pareserving for the spiritual edification of society's politer rambers English 

ta^^jers, clvb women, and corporatioo lawyers with aesthetic sensibility). 

Perhaps a mate drastic indicatic^ of the profession's demoralization is the calibre of recent 
a^lisb texts. Cte glance at the content of most of these volumes of higher instruction, 
alleged antMLogies, will conviixje the interested ii^tructor that Matthew Arnold's attack on Fbilis- 
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was launched in vain. If one disregards the hodge-podge of subject matter —vulgar sociology 
popular science, biographies of contemporary bureaucrats, ethical considerations reflecting the * 

Readers' Digest philosophy of the good life, political burble hot from the pen of journalist hacks _ 

an insupportable nausea of response rises from a contemplation of the sterility and burlesque of 
literary talent enshrined as learning. In a frantic effort to be topical and lively the editors of 
these texts have ^opted for their shibboleths the characteristic bad taste and righteous siqjerfici- 
ality of the national press. For every selection in the authentic tradition of the language, modern 
or otherwise, one finds six selections from Time, Life, Fortune, the Sew York Times and the Sew 
Y&rker. Whereas it was once the function of teachers of literature to direct the student intellect 
in the rewarding struggle for basic critical values, the emphasis seems now to be upon a ccmfirma- 
tion of all that is most banal in literature, and by that token, in life; ccaaplacency; mediocrity of 
mind; feeble humor; shallow optimism; conventional ambitions; lightminded surveys of human activity. 
Ncr is it feasible for the teaching profession to remark that it is not collectively respcmsible fcr 
this foolish and cowardly jettison of taste. The publishers conscientiously give the professors what 
the professors want, however crass that may be. 

It is a cliche that great literature is a recreation and interpretation of experieiKe. Yet the 
cliche is startlingly accurate. In this sense great literature is understood to be the loost corapre.- 
hensive and incisive form of wisdom; for, whether in essay, drama, poetry or fiction, the stresses, 
elations, probleffis, moralities and dreams of the race are portrayed. The physical and natural sci¬ 
ences have as their objects of endeavor the elemental processes of nature and force; the sciences 
of sociology and psychology present abstract, fragmented, emotionally dehydrated views of life. 
Literature, by ccmtrast, takes human nature as a working ccsiposite of physical nnd psychical urgenr- 
cies; surveys its dramatic tensions, tells of its possibilities and deficiencies, asserts its inut- 
terabie pathos and bravery; asserts, too, without shame, its degradation and cowardice. The special 
interiretations of humanity which inhere in literary art are various. But from Homer to William 
Faulkner they have an essential validity. 

Teachers of the humanities must cease justifying their activities in the terms of a servant hoping 
not to be dismissed. They must rid themselves of the lurking sense of their not being* “es^ntial," 
a sense which haunts the professorial psyche like a Freudian repression. It is perfectly obvious 
that during this war, aid after it, neglect of the humanities will stifle youthful creative forces 
and encourage the burgeoning of vindisciplined sentimentality and vicious prejudice. The alternative 
to the humanities is barbarism. In that specific meaning they are essential. 

America is engaged in a tremendous war. During its nightmare of sorrcw aid cruelty the humanities 
are uwre than ever demanded to keep alive a knowledge of human fitness and resiliency. Their signif¬ 
icance must be maintained with expanding militancy. For witiiout the broad, sensitive cocqirelKnsiCHi 
which caily these studies offer, what ja^ospect of sanity has Americaf 

If following the present war, political aid econcsnic confusicai ccmtinue, the humanities, at tbs 
very least, can give perspective to life and a proper sense of values. If, on the other hand, the 
layman's dream of a vaultingly prosperous Aiiierica should materialize with its proaises of plastic 
kitchen equipment and helicopters rampant, certainly the great examples of the hiaiBnities will have 
tteir responsibility. For this layman's paradise of unlimited purchasing power and swift raovea^ii 
is a vision of gross materialism infiniteiy expanded. Security and the maximaim control ow&r environ¬ 
mental forces are, tobe sure, desirable human aspirations. But if the postwar world of mechanical and 
monetary sufficiency is unleavened by the acute wisdcai which only the humanities can give, America 
will be a land of prosperous Yahoos. It remains, therefore, as the highest duty of the hdmanities 
to insure that America's prevailing social morality shall be seething more profound than the ethi¬ 
cal idealism of a pensioned policeman. 

It must be etdded that politically and socially the future decades of the twentieth century also 
will be unquestionably international. Hitler himself has made that fact clear in his effort to con¬ 
quer the world and enfief it to Geman im^rialism. To such ambitions the Allies have ccunterposed 
their strength and, by ii!5)lication, intematiCHialism of another variety. 
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Oaoi^rative literatme is ijestined to com into its cwn in Aaei/can colleges. It should be devel- 
0 |ied, however, as a siqipleraent to all work which leads to knowl^&ge of one's cwn traditicms. It is 
arif^tic that an inxierstandsing of cjiie's native literature is necessary, for only tqjm such a fcm- 
dation can there be developed a sound sense of contrasting values in world literature. Any future in¬ 
ternational organization of the world will demand an understanding of life beyond the narrow confines 
of provinces and nations. To justify its eristence and to meet adequately its vast responsibility, 
the teacdiing professicsi nsst build with scholarship, courage, and elan. Hew it will handle the cobw, 
parative hnaaanities in the future before us is an urgent question. 


CURRENT BIBLI 06 RAPHY: NOTES AND REVIEWS 
By Benjamin Boyce 

University of Ctoaha 

Tbe W. J. Oates - C. T. Jtephy anthology, Greek Literature in Translation (pp- 1088), announced 
last faill, has recently been published by Loaiginans (N*Y. )....Closstcal Studies in Honor of William 
Abbott Old father {Pp. 224. lh*bana, University of Illinois Press) ccsitains seventeen studies by col¬ 
leagues and students of Professor Oldfether.... Z>ante.'s Paradise, with Lawrence Binyem^s translation 
into English triple rhyme as well as the Italian text, has been jnblishedby }fecmillan..»llicholsan B. 
Adains» fhe Heritage of Spain (Pp. 331. New York, Holt) eisjtosizes Spain*s literature but is also an 
introciuctioai to her art and histcry and general culture.,..Americo Castro, The Meaning of Spanish 
Gimlization (Pp. 29. Princeton Uhiversity Press, 1941) is a lecture on its subject,,..E. M, W. Till- 
yard *s Elizabethan World Picture, published last fall by Chatto and yiixidxis in London and now issued 
by Macmillan in New York, describes briefly the hierarchic conception of the universe >^ch the 
Elizabethans worked out on the medieval foondaticsi. Though Professors Love joy, Lilly B. Campbell, and 
otter scholars ha^^e discussed the great chain of being, the huiaors, the elements, the macrocosm and 
microcosm in longer and heavier books than this little one, here the concepts are brought together 
singly and lucidly with some interesting illustrations from the best Elizabethan writers. Although 
TiHyasrd almost completely ignores the contrast between the interlocked orders of Shakespeare's world 
and the disorderly, democratic coaplex of sociological, economic, political, moral, and scientific 
cc3ncepts of dor own day, the contrast necessarily emerges ^for the thoughtful reader^.. .Pierre Brisson, 
Woliere: Sa Tie dans ses Oeuxjres* Pp. 316. Montreal; Les Editiems Variety, 1943. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE NEWS-LETTER 

HidiMied by the Cbmittee on Oaxperative Literatuore of the National Gomcil of Teadiers of Engli^ 
«I»f E. Bmm, Uiiv. laAington; EENJAION SCWCEiOOnete; IBUjO If. HXX. Wisconsin; HARKT G. 
Gisixjr. Montclair S.T.C (N.J.); ARISS E. CHRISIY, Oohubia, Oiainwi; H. A. BCyiNamcH. Ceraai- 
tawi Friends School; milAS F. HW, Drake; CLASBiCE H. FAUST, Chicago; AEDISCK HIBBASD, Northses- 
teim COAIOCIf a LAISD. Nevada; wnUAM S. LSNCB. Cboper Ihion; BUSSELL NCWES, Iniiaia; B. 

pass., Qjeens; UDISE M. BOSaOLATT, Bradkl,n; imERED SILVER, Osaiks; JAfSS E. 1C»IN. Fo«i«« 

JEW D. VfflB, Qeorgia; Jmsaaa F.KST, Dartmouth. 


Ih. ifi^uriptioa price is om dollar for tlia Msdanaie y.ar, Busittass cosmnicationa and notices of change of 
«idrem efaoMld be directed to the Ootacil offices at ,11 feat Sixtp-aighth Street. Chicago. Illinois. Editorial 
cocrcppoadeMC and Mtcriat for pid>licatioii should ba addressed to tethur E. Christy, C^ltad>ia Uhiversity, Mew 
27. ». Y., far transsKSSion to the Ceanittee. 
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REPORT OH the GUIDE TO COMPARATITE 
LITERATURE AND INTEECULfURAL RELATIONS 

Frequent references have been mde in past numbers of this }ie^^-Letter to the bibliographical Guide 
which is now in preparation. Pull details have been withheld until the conpletion of the editorial 
staff. A brief account of the work in progress appeared recently in the Xew York Tines, however, and 
prcsipted many enquiries from widely scattered scholars, teachers, and librarians regarding the pro¬ 
posed work. It seems timely therefore to offer readers of the Sews-Letter, and friends who might be¬ 
come leaders, the essential facts. What follows is consequently an abridgment of memoranda which have 
been sent to contributca^s and a brief description 6f the intent and organization of the book. As the 
work progresses, other reports will be presented in this bulletin together with samples of the mate¬ 
rials which have been collected for the Guide,, 

GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

SPOfSOMSHIF : The Guide will be published under the joint sponsorship of the American Library As¬ 

sociation, the Association of American Colleges, and the National Coureil of Teachers of English. A 
steering committee representing the three organizations will have over-all supervision of the project. 
It will consist of Dr. Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary of the ALA; Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive 
Director of the AAC; and Dr. Arthur E. Christy of Columbia lloiversity. Chairman of the Coamnittee on 
Comparative Literature of the NOTE. 

pPURPOSE OF TE$ GUIDE: The boc^ will be designed as a guide to the (1) primary and secondary mte- 
rials useful for the study of ccxi^iarative literature and intercultural relations in American educa¬ 
tional instituticKis, (2) the significant literature, primarily in translation, \diich represent the 
great cultural heritages of the world and which will be found useful in fostering internaticanal under¬ 
standing, (3) the materials which reveal the history of the diffusion of cultures and the interdepend- 
ence of peoples, and (4) the reccsmnendations of scholars to librarians for building up their institu¬ 
tional collections of books for comparative studies. Through the collaboration of specialists and 
professors of the great humanistic disciplines, it is confidently expected that the Guide will be an 
essential tool profitably and widely used in the great tasks of post-war education reconstrtictian. 

FIMAffCISG: The Guide will be published on a non-profit basis by the American Library Association. 

The selection and editing of the materials will tterefore also be entirely on a voluntary basis. No 
individual associated with the editorial staff will receive personal remuneration for his work. An 
anticipated ^deficit” has been covered by a subvention from the Rockefeller Foundation, with the pro¬ 
vision that a portion of it shall be applied to the purchase of copies of tbe finished book idiich 
will be placed at the disposal of the ALA Committee on Reccnstnx^tion of Libraries in War Areas for 
appropriate distribution. This arrangement happily makes possible a very real contribution by Ameri¬ 
can scholars and bibliographers to the great tasks of intellectual cooperation with foreign scholars, 
teachers, and librarians. If in ti^ future profits should be realized from the sale of the Guide, all 
royalties will be placed in a general fund to be used far financing other scholarly stiidies €sr edu¬ 
cational tools which may be prepared under the auspices of the NOTE Committee on Comparative Litera^ 
ture and which may be approved for publication by Dr. Guy E. Snavely and Dr-^ Carl H. Milam. 

FORMAT: The American Library Association will design the psige size and format cn the basis of funds 
available for printing and distribution. It is estimated that the book will run to approximtely 
650-700 double-column pages measuring 6-1/8” x 9-3/16”. With ample alicwance for a ireful mdex and 
for other introductory or editorial materials, approximately 600 pages will be available for the an¬ 
notated bibliography itself. 
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PFIiCIPLSS OP SSLECTIOg:Trie extent to which the Guide will include so-called primary or settnd^ 
iiry wrks, and will give preference to books instead of articles, will be determined by the editors 
of the various sections. In principle the prefereijce will be given to books, because they may be 
purchased by libraries and, if necessary, interested readers may secure them irxjre readily through 
inter-library loan. Ihe chief desideratum will be iisefulness in all citations. Articles in periodi¬ 
cals which because of their excellence are highly recommended for stxiiy will be included. 

TIME OP PUBLICAtIOi:lt is hoped that the Guide will be ready for press by September, 1945 . >feny 
of the sections have already been cci!?)leted. Whether the Committee will be able to maintain its 
schedule depends of course on the wartime coftditions under which the editors are working. But the 
book is <tesigned to meet the needs of post-war educational reconstruction, and every effort will be 
B^de to coDjpiete tte work so that it may shortly be available. 

A BRIEF EXPOSITION OP THE SEPARATE PARTS 

The follcwing is a general expos it im of the fcur parts of the Guide ^ together with a list of the 
editors who have assumed the respcmsibility for collecting the materials and co-ordinating the work 
of assistants. Both the arrangement of the sut^sections and the perscxinel of the staff are subject to 
amendment. 

PART ONE: THE CLASSICS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE 

Allen R. Benham and A. W. Reed 

(University of Washington) 
Joshua Bloch (New Ycrk Public Library), and 
Weinreich (Yiddish Scientific Institute) 

Edwin E. Calverley (Hartford Seminary Foundation) 
Horace I. Poleman (Library of Congress) 

Chi-chen Wang (Columbia) and 
Wing-tsit Chan (Dartiraith) 

Cecil Hobbs (Library of Congrsss) 

Ackiison Hibbard (Northwestern) 

Artkir P. Coleman (Columbia) 

Henri Peyre (Yale) 

EMlio Goggio (TOTonto) 

Henry Grattan Doyle (George Washington) 

William H. Berrien (Rockefeller Foundation) 

Molph B. Benson (Yale) 

Bayard Quincy Morgan (Stanford) 

Adriaan J. Bamouw (Columbia) 

Irving A. Leonard (Michigan) and 
Madaline Nichols (Gcocher) 

L- D. Reddick (New York Public Library) 

Stith Thompson (Indiara) 

It siwild be understocjd that the above list of editors and the literatures with wnich they are 
bracketed is not cc®|>lete. For exaaople, Professor William H. Berrien will also take the responsibility 
for Ilian literature; Professor Edwin E. Calverley, who is now a visiting professor at the Ameri¬ 
can IMiversity, Cairo, Sgypt, will supervise the work of specialists in Turkish, Persian, Arabic, and 
literatures; and Professor Arthur P. Coleman will organize and supervise the se¬ 
lecting of »terials from variocB East-European and Slavonic literatures. The names of the assistants 
who have been ixniinated and are approved by the Sponsoring CoEfuiittee appear in a general list below. 

Part One, it is hoped, will be found useful by ina23y types of readers, toe will certainly consist of 
students and teachers in foreign universities who^will be reached through the Rockefeller provision 
fcr interactional distribution of the book. A second will doubtless consist of teachers of 
tive and world literature who will welcome the recocsneidaticKS of specialists^ A third consists of 
librarians and department heads in ABserican colleges now awate to the fact that their libraries ccxi- 


Greek and Reman Classics 

Hebraic 

Near-Eastern 
Middle Eastern 
Chinese 

Southeastem Asian 
Japanese 

Slavonic aixi Sast-Surepean 

French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Pcrti^oese 

Scandinavian 

Germn 

Dutch 

Hispanic American 
Negro 

AmCTindian and GUier Miscellaneous 



tain very few books in such fields as Hispanic-American, Slavonic, and the various Oriental litera¬ 
tures. For this group the Guide will be far iqore than a "buyer’s guide" in the customary sense. 
Finally, a fcanrth group coisists of scholars themselves whose study nay be, for exanple, in tie his¬ 
tory of genres. Very few scholars, certainly almost no general readers, have access to annotated 
lists of the best available translations frcan such literatures as the Sanskrit or Chinese, the Sla¬ 
vonic or Scandinavian, in fields life drama, fiction, and poetry. To the scholar or teacher inter¬ 
ested in the cca^arative stiMy of the epic, for exan^ile, a selected list of the best exan^jles in the 
standard foreigh literatures of the world would be indubitably most useful. 

Discussion of a secticn of Part One in detail will further suggest the ways in which the Guide is 
being organized and the contribution it might make to the cause of international understanding. A 
significant article entitled "The Intellectual Recovery of Europe" appeared in the Lotrfon Times Liters 
ary Supplsment of Iferch 25, 1944, fran which the following has been culled: "The most potent weapon 
in forging European unity is, of ccurse, the written word. Translations, with few exceptions, have 
hitherto been treated as the Cinderella of modern literature. Some great books, some celebrated ones, 
airf a few that were both great and celebrated, were translated into nost European languages, but the 
vast majority of worth-while modern books have remained inaccessible to the public of any but their 
own country. What, after all, do Europeans, generally, know of the literature of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, or, in fact, of any but that of France?....Translations - and good translations — 
not restricted to the superficial, haj^azard choice that has hitherto prevailed, should be fostered 
and eircouraged, aixi the existing kindred and literary associations ought to consider this encourage¬ 
ment as one of their special post-war tasks." 


These words fully suggest oik of the essential purposes of Part One. The eD 5 )hasis pleiced on the 
East-European and Slavonic literatures has been anticipated by the Committee.. It is unnecessary to 
point out that specialists in these literatures are not numercus in American colleges and universi¬ 
ties, and for this reason Dr. Arthur P. Coleman has carganiied for his section a staff cia^josed chiefly 
of librariaiB, editors, teachers, and clergymen closely associated with the agencies most interested 
in encouraging American understanding of the cuitiires they represent. The following is the staff that 
will assist him, arranged alphabetically according to the various literatures covered: Nelo Drizari 
(Albanian), Victor Sharenkoff (Bulgarian), Nikander Strelsky (Yugoslav), M. H. Jaackson (Estonian), 

J. B. Kozak (Czech), Sophie Vrahnos (Modern Greek), Edimmd Vasary (Hungarian), Antcaias Vaiciulaitis 
(Lithuanian), Francis Bolek (Polish), (Rieodore Andrica (Rumanian), Dimitri vcai Mohrenschildt (Russian), 
Cyril Potocek (Skovak), Alfred Bilmanis (Latvian), Clarence A. Manning (Ukrainian), Prank M. Pckorny 
(Wendish). 


It should be unnecessary to stress the fact that the Guide will in no way presume to duplicate 
even in brief form the standard bibliographies of various great national literatures. Such a task 
would be indeed presvmiptuous, ill-advised, and obviously impiossible. On the other hand, it is iKither 
impxDssible nor unprofitable for spKcialists to select the intellectual giants of a nation's history 
and to offer from their wcrks the selected titles which students may most profitably use in stuttying 
the "mind" of a great people. When such works are accccganied by historical, critical, and expjository 
studies of the cultural traditicai and intellectual milieu in which these giants lived and wrote, the 
resulting list cannot but be of great value to any prc^ram of htananistic studies in American liberal 
arts colleges. 

PART two: ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Medieval 
Penaissance 
Seventeenth Century 
Eighteenth Century 
Romantic Period 

Victcrian Period 
Early Twentieth Century 


Laura H. Loomis and Roger S. Loomis (Colxm^ia) 
George B. Parks (Queens) 

William R. Parker (Chio State) 

James S. Tobin (Pordham) 

Earl Leslie Griggs (Pennsylvania) and 
Elisabeth Schneider (Tensile) 

E. K. Brown (Ccrnell) 

Fred B. Millett (Wesleyan) 
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Part Two is intended primarily for the advanced stxident arxi scholar interested in the historical 
and critical materials useful for the study of the foreign relations of Ei^lish literature. While it 
will emphasize the debt of English literature to foreign traditions and thought, and thus the inter¬ 
dependence of peq)les, it will not presume to be a guide to materials for the study of English liter¬ 
ary infliJiences abroad. This restriction is recessary because of wartime conditions and the research 
which caimot now be carried on in EuropeThe general arrai^ement of the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature will in principle be followed. Various reports which have been received indicate 
that Part Two will supplement greatly in sane sections the materials listed in the CBEL. 

Two quotation are appended to suggest the general purpose and usefulness of Part Two: (l) "Even if 
.. .we set out with the purpose of confining ourselves to the writings of a single favorite author, we 
are certain sooner or later to discover that we shall never properly understand such author if we re¬ 
main obstinately within the limits of his cwn personality and work. We are repeatedly reminded by him 
of the influeiice exerted his thought and style by the thought and style of other men, and to es¬ 
timate him rightly we have to take account of such influence, to consider its sources, range, and sig¬ 
nificance, and to measujre its extent for good or evil.... In precisely the same wsty, in the general 
evolution of literature, will the genius of aie race or age be found to have inlluenced — sometimes 
slightly, soanetimes to the extent of turning it aside from its natural course of developnent, and of 
almost destroying for a seascai its essential characteristics — the genius of another race or age; and 
thus, in our reading of the history of literature, we cannot go far before we find ourselves conmitted 
to the consideration of the various tributary streams, small or great, by which the literature of each 
country and each generation has been fed.^ {William‘Henry Hudson, An Introduction to the Study of 
Literature^ R^ton, 1910.) {2). "Teachers and teachers^ teachers are becoidng united it the opiniai 
that the study of English literature will then be mc^t accurate and profitable when it is founded on a 
European basis. Its students should retrace the path which its makers, courtly and popular, have fol¬ 
lowed through tl^ centuries. Thus, Sir Henry Ifewbolt, to quote an authority at once expert aid recent, 
says: What can be done is to provide, on vtetever scale, a map of the long course of literature as it 
flows throigh the English lardscape. It will not be a map of our own island merely...but a survey of 
the irtebited world.* {Laurie Ifegnus, English Literature in Its Foreign Relations^ London, 19S6.) 

To the specialist entirely at heme in various periods of English literary history, these extracts 
cemtain little infoniBtiai that is new. For the gereral student, they suggest vast fields of study 
that are rarely approached. 

PART THREE: AMERICAN CULTURE AND ITS FOREIGN BACKGROUNDS 

J, The Colonies and the Pounding of American Culture 

1. The Transplanting of Eurc^an Culture - Carl F. Wittke (Oberlin) and Assistants 

2. Ballads, Sengs and Folklore - Waylaid D. Hand (U.C.L.A,) and Stith Thompson (Indiana) 

3* The Arts in Colonial Life - Frank Roos {Ohio State) 

II. Traditicnal American Thought 

1. American Philosophy and Its European Back^roind - Paul R. Anderson (Lawrence) aid Max H. 

Fisch (Western Reserve) 

2. American Religion and Its European Backgreund - William W. Sweet (Chicago) 

III. Traditional American Literature 

1. Drama - 0. S. Coad (Rutgers), Horst Frenz llidiana), and Fred B. Millett (Vfesleyan) 

2* Prose Fiction - Herbert R* Brewn (Bewdoin), Fred B. Millett (Wesleyan), and Assistants 

3. Poetry - Gay Wilson Allen (Bowling Green), Arthur S. Christy (Columbia), and Assistants 

IV. Cosmopolitanism and American Life 

1. Nineteenth Ontury Immigration - Carl P. Wittke (Oberlin) and Contributing Editors 

2. Imigrant Contributions to American Arts and Crafts ~ Contributing Editors 

3. Literature of the Melting Pot - Contributing Editors ' 

4. Music - Jdm Tasker Hcjward (New York Public Library) 

5. Fine Arts - Finley Foster (Western Reserve) and Prank Boos (Ohio State) 
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A chrcmological plan will of coiarse be followed in the oi'ganization of Part Ihree. In general the 
arrangement will be: (!) The Colonial Period, fran the beginning to 1790; (2) The Early National 
Period, 1790 to l^; (3) The Later National Period, 1865 to 1900; {4) The Early Twentieth Century. 

While Part Three will be of interest to teachers of stai^ard cojrses in Airerican Literature, it 
will be especially useful to these who are developing programs of study in American Civilization. Tte 
ne^d for materials to be included can perhaps be iiKst effectively suggested by reference to the re¬ 
cent "manifesto” of the Comission on Liberal Education of the Association of American Colleges. In 
the February, 1944, number of the periodical Education, Dr. Guy E. Snavely discussed the work of the 
CcOTiission, pointing out that while there is no general agreement as to what constitutes a liberally 
educated person, the Commission nevertheless agreed that "the subject matter of a liberal education 
would include as most important the follwing areas of knowledge.” Various fields of study were 

listed, but en^hasis was placed in the report on "American civilization and its European background _ 

its historical origin, its relationship to European culture, its distinctive character and conten5)o- 
rary tendencies.” 

Arrmg other statements regarding the subject matter which will doubtless beccane increasingly important 
are the following: "Other cultiures — primitive ard advanced, oriental and occidental, and their sig¬ 
nificance.. ..Man himself — as a biological, psychological, moral and spiritual being; and as a member 
of a family and of a local, national and international committy," The italics are added. There is of 
course no formal connection between the Canmission on Liberal Education of the AAC and the groups 
which are collaborating in the organization, preparation, and publication of the Guides The signifi¬ 
cant fact to be noted is the remarkable fashion in which the reconmendations of the Commission will 
be implemented by our work. 

Furthermore, the usefulness for research scholars and advanced students of the materials which may 
be assembled iti this part of the Guide may also be suggested through several extracts from significant 
books. Materials for the study of foreign "influences” on writers like Snerson, Thoreau, Whitman, 
Longfellcw, Lcwell, Melville, and other classic authors, need no definition. Since, however, they have 
never been systematically collected and annotated, schol^ cind teachers will find in the offerings of 
the Guide rich materials for the study of the long shadow of Europe on standard American letters^ 

The late Professor Marcus Lee Hansen has offered stiimilatii^ suggestions for study and research in 
other provinces of American literature and life. In fhe Immigrant in American History (Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1940) he wrote: "Every alien group bred its cwn favorite authors. The beginnings were 
modest. Desiring to set down the experiences of migration, the writers sent their centributioa:^ to the 
editor of newspapers, who printed them, although tl:^y were often little mere than incc^erent collec¬ 
tions of words. Thus started, the literature evolved from poems to stories, from stories to novels, 
from novels to histories. The student of the future who is willing to ccnceive of American literature 
in more than a parochial sense must be the msister of at least ten or a dozen languages.” Fortunately 
there has already been assembled, for the staff of the Guide, specialists who coninand the re<iuired 

languages sivi who will make the first car 5 )rehensive effort to outline this wide field of study. In the 

chapter on "Immigration as a Field of Research," Professor Hansen offered further stimulating sugges-* 
tions. He wrote: "In certain centers the mingling of iusnigrant centributions may be analyzed. There 
are the universities, many of whose professors have been drawn frcmi European institutrions, and whose 
^training is reflected in the organization and scope of the curriculum. Hundreds of each nationality 
have sat in Congress a nd in the state legislatures. Have they been ccaispicuous in producing legisla^ 

tion to foster the arts and sciences? In cities theaters have been promoted by almost every alien 

group. Wl^n they disappeared, did they leave any trace of their influence on the American stage? At 
what times and for what reasons have European classics become popular, either in the original or in 
translation? What scientific, literary, artistic, ot musical causes have been chaii 5 >iQned by the for¬ 
eign groups? What literature did the immigrants beget, and what characteristic traits of Ameriesn 
literature derive from such origins?" 

It is unnecessary to remark that until scholars and researchers have answered such qiks tions as 
these, the essential character of American culture cannot be understood. 

These quotations cannot but suggest the fact that Part Three will consist of two distinct types of 
Esaterial. First, it will indicate the "state of scholarship," what has been done and by inference 
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vhat resaiKs to be expl<^, in the st\jfly of foreign influenees on siandard American authors* Second, 
it will he^ain rich materials froA the collections Of historical Societies representing various 
ethnic groups and their cultural history in "the United States. Among these are the Carl Schurz ^ 
AiericanrScaodinavian Foundationsi dud the Yiddish Scientific Institute. Dr# Thomas H* Johnson, bib- 
liograi^r of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language Association, and* Dr. Harry Hayden 
Clark of the University of Wisconsin will contribute frcsm their files. Editors of other sections of 
the Guide have also ccxisented to atssist in the selection of the materials. 

PAET POUR: THE HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS OP LITERATURE 

I. History and Diffusion of World Cultures 

1. Diffusice of Languages - Margaret Schlauch {N.Y.U.) 

2. Fable and Polklcre - Stith Ihon^json (Indiana) 

3. Ancient Modern Contacts of Races - Bernhard J. Stem (Columbia) 

II. The Ponas of Literature 

1. Histories and Anthologies of World Literature - Philo Buck, Jr. (Wisconsin) 

2. Criticism and Literary Forms: Epic, Drama, Poetry, Fiction, and Miscellaneous Prose - Con¬ 
tributing EditOTs 

3. International Movements: Criticism in General, Classicism, Romanticism, Impressionism, etc. - 
Ccaitributing Editors 

III. Literatiire and Social Thought 

1. Philosophy and Religion - Horace Friess (Columbia) and Assistants 

2. Sociology and Ecanomics - Bernhard J. Stem (Columbia) and Assistant? 

IV. Literature and the Natural Sciences 

1. International Scientific Humanism — William S* tyiHjh (Cooper Union) 

2. Influence of Science on Literature - Contributing Editors 

V. Literature and the Fine Aarts 

1. ^^ic - Curt Sachs (N.Y.U.) and Edward N. Vfeters (Library of Congress) 

2. Paintii^, Sculpture, Architecture, eic* - Finley Poster (We$tem ifeserve) and Thaaas Jtoiro 
{Cleveland Museum of Art) 

VI. Appendix 

1. General Indices, Ccxicordances, Encyclopedias, and Reference Works - ConStaiKre Winchell 
(Colimi)ia University Reference Library) and Contributing Editors 

Part Pour has been designed to bring together materials for the study of the general relaticxjs be¬ 
tween literatxire, religi<ai, science, intellectual movements which are interhational in character, and 
cognate arts. Such integration of the various provinces of humanistic studies will ccntribute in no 
slight degree tb a realization of the unityNof the human spirit in areas of life and thought which 
transcend naticxial boundaries and racial frontiersL. The section Should be indispensable for ai^ 
teacher interested in the humanities as a unit rather than in their separate parts. Any seeming dup¬ 
lication in minor sections of Parts !]3iree and Pour, for exari^le in Iteic and the Fine Arts, is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that in tte former the stress will be on the social and other consequences of the 
transplanting of European culture to the New World, while the latter will emphasize the broader 
foundati<aB of the Euix^an cultural tradition. 

ON THE EDITORIAL STAFF 

The panel of editors assethled for the Guide includes tfiany eminent scholars and specialists who^ 
work is known both abroad and in the United States. The Sponsoring Ccwinittee has been guided by two 
principles in the buildii^ of the staff. Tl^ first has been to Secure a wide distribution of the work 
and thus to organize a staff that would truly represent a naticxi-wide company of American scholars 
to wMc^ each individtial would find ^mine satisfaction in belcmging. Ihe seacsxl has been the fact 
that the agencies sponsoring the Guide, the ALA., AAC, and NCTE, serving national constituencies, can 
neither be partial to a few instituions nor favor currently popular educational policies or schools 
of opinioffi. The prestige and scholarly integrity of the individuals now ^ the general staff, listed 
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below together with their institutional affiliations, is a clear indication of the Sponsoring Coranit- 
tee'8 desire to secure genuinely national distribution of the work among the xnost eminent scholars 
available« 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


Adams, M. Roy (Franklin and Marshall) 
Anderson, K^l 0* E. (Cornell) 

Arndt, Karl J, R. (Louisiana State) 
Aubin, Robert A* (Rutgers) 

Baraway, Israel (Queens) 

Baugh, Albert C. (Pennsylvania) • 
Eenham, Allen Ro (Univ. of Washington) 
Birge, J. K. (A.CcL.S. ) 

Blair, Walter (Chicago) 

Block, Marguerite (Columbia) 

Bond, ^^^s. D. P. (Chicago) 

Bowersox, Hermann C, (Cornell) 

Boys, Richard C. (Michigan) 

Br-adner, Leicester (BrOTn) 

Brcwn, Beatrice (Conn. College) 

Brown, H. Glenn (Pennsylvania) 

H!ihler, Curt F. (Morgan Library) 

Bush, Douglas (Harvard) 

Cameron, Kenneth N. (Indiana) 

Chew, Samuel C. (Bryn Mawr) 

Clark, Donald L* (Coliambia) 

Clark, Harry Hayden (Wisconsin) 

Coffman, George R. (No. Carolina) 

Cowie, Alexander (Wesleyan) 

Craig, Hardin (No. Carolina) 

Crare, William G. (C.C-N.Y. ) 

Cunz, Dieter (Maryland) 

Curtin, Prank D. (St. Lawrence) 

Dahlstrom, Carl E. W. L. (Michigan) 
D^Evelyn, Charlotte (Mount Holyoke) 
Dick, Hugh G. (U.C.L.A. ) 

Dobbie, Elliott V. K. (Columbia) 
Douglas, Kenneth (Yale) 

Dunbar, Howard H. (N.Y.U. ) 

Einarsson, Stefan (Johns Hopkins) 
Espinosa, Jose E. (George Washington) 
Fisher, Pay (Western Reserve) 

Prei^h, Walter H. (Cornell) 

Prenz, Horst (Indiana) 

Pus ilia, Joseph G. (Northwestern) 
Gustafson, Alrik (Minnesota) 

Gutmann, James (Coltanbia) 

Halcnen, Arre (Mirmeapolis) 
ifeBffii, Victor M. {Jerquette) 

Hand, Wayland D* fU.C.L.A. ) 

Harbage, Alfred B. (Pennsylvania) 
Haugen, Einar (Wisconsin) 

Hazen, Allen T. (Hunter) 

Heilman, Robert N. (Louisiana State) 
Henshaw, Millett (St. Louis U. ) 

Herr it t, Gerda H. (Library of Congress) 
Herzberg, Max J. (N.C.T.E. ) 

Hillhouse, James T. (Minnesota) 
Hornberger, Theodore (Texas) 

Hc3rastein, Lillian (N.Y.U.) 


Johnson, Carl L. (Oregon) 

Johnson, Francis R. (Stanford) 

Johnson, Thanas H. (Lawrenceviile) 

Kain, Richard M. (Univ. of Louisville) 
Kennedy, Arthur G. (Stanford) 

Kernodle, George R. (Western Reserve) 
Khcwles, Edwin B. (Queens) 

Kristeller, Paul 0* (Columbia) 

Laird, Qbarlton G. (Nevada) 

Logan, Jair^s (C^io State) 

Xjong, Mary HcD. (New York City) 

Loc«nis, C. Grant (California) 

MoColley, Grant (Washington, D.C. ) 
tfegoun, P. P. (Harvard) 

Manning, Clarence A. (Columbia) 
h^cham, Frederick G. (Cornell) 

Martz, Louis (Yale) 

!4erton, Robert K. (Columbia) 

Mill, Anna J. (Mount Holyoke) 

Moore, John R. (Indiana) 

Morgan, William T. (Indiana) 

Moser, Gerald (Wisconsin) 

Noyes, Henry H. (Missouri) 

Olson, Clair C. (College of Pacific) 
Orians, G. Harrison (Toledo) 

Potter, George R. (California) 

Prahl, Augustus J. {^feryland) 

Reichmann, Felix (Carl Schorz) 

Rice, Warner G. (Michigan) 

Roe, Frederick W. (Wisconsin) 

Roos, Frank J. (Ohio State) 

Samuel, Irene (Hunter) 

Savage, Henry L. (Princeton) 

Severs, J. Burke (Yale) 

Sewall, Richard B. (Yale) 

Seward, Gecarge (Oglethorpe) 

Shurter, Rooert L. (Case) 

Strelsky, Nikander (Vassar) 

Teagarden, Lucetta J. (Texas) 

Thorpe, Clarence D. (Michigan) 

Vaughan, Herbert H. (California) 

Von l^hrenschildt, D. (Efertmouth) 
Wadsworth, Robert W. (Libi'ary of Congress) 
Wager, Willis J. (Berea) 

Walpole, Ronald N. (California) 

Watscxi, E. B. (Dartmouth) 

Weiss, Qiarlotte I. <Little Falls, N. J. > 
Wellek, Rene (Iowa) 

White, Ifelen C. (Wisconsin) 

Wilson, J. Christy (Princeton) 

Whiting, Bartlett J. (Harvard) 

Williams, Stanley T. (Yale) 

Wimsatt, William K. (Yale) 

Zeitlin, Marion A. (U.C.L.A*) 
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EDITORIAL SUPERVISION 

Tbe S|K3liSoring Camnittee has not been dmnindftil of the need of prc^r editorial supervision of the 
sepal%te sections. In any book that is highly selective in content and collaborative in the making, 
it is necessEiry to uBintain consistency in the principles of selection and to anticipate serious 
omissions. The editorial staff of tic Qviie has therefore been farther OTganized to provide the most 
effective possible'Screening'of the material. Some members, working within the varices periods of 
English and American literature, will corcentrate c?n special topics or genres. Others who are special¬ 
ists in broader fields, such as American-Gennan or Anglo-French literary relations, will in turn Sup¬ 
plement and assist in the ct'ganizaticjn of the materials filed by the former group. To distinguish be¬ 
tween the two groups, the former might be called "ccaitributing" editors and the latter "coordinating" 
editcH^. Both are iiiiispensable in the collecting of materials for the study of the relation of Jhg- 
lish and American literatiac to the major cultural heritages of the world. No scholar would presume to 
take the wear Id fexe his province; no individuals concentrating oh a few genres would presume to say 
that there remain no borderline fields which are Uncovered; and no editor with extensive interests 
would fail to admit that his materials could be supplemented by other workers vdio have explored a 
field in a more intensive fashion. For these reasons collaborative checking of the material before the 
bock goes to jress will be attempted. It is confidently expected that the results will be both grati- 
fyii^ and enlightening to the staff itwlf aai the public will find the Guide more comprehensive and 
more adequate to its purpose as a reference tool. 

The following have consented to serve as coordinating editors; 

French: English and American - Domld F. Bond (Chicago) 

Italian; English and American - Emilio Goggio (Toronto) 

Spanish: English and Amarican - Henry Grattan Doyle (Geo. Washington) 

Portuguese: English and American - William Berrien (Harvard) 

German: English and American - A, E. Zucker (Maryland) 

Slavonic: English and American - Avrahm Yarmolinsky (N.Y.P.L.) 

Oriental: English and American - Arthur E. Christy (Columbia) 

Judaic: English and American - Max Weinreich (Yiddish Scientific Institute) and -i • 

Joshua Bloch (N.Y.P.L,) 

EXECUTIVE AND ADVISORY OFFICERS 

Representatives of the American Library Association who have advised in the planning of the Guide 
are Miss Agnes C. Hansen of the ALA staff and Miss Ccmstance Winchell, Reference Librarian of CQluad)ia 
IMvereity. "Rie General Bditca*, Dr. Arthur E. Christy of Columbia University was appointed by Dr. Guy 
S. aravely of the AAC and Dr, Carl H. Milam of the ALA. Dr. Geca:ge B. Parks, a contributor to the 
Caitbrid^e Bibliography of English Literature and Dr. James E. Tabin, conpiler of the bibliographical 
manual entitled Eighteenth Century English Literatire and Its Cultural Background, have been appointed 
Associate Editoars by the Sponsoring Cooanittee. 

THE ROLE (W THE NOTE COMMITTEE 

Readers of this Mews-Letter who have follcved the work of the NOTE Committee on Ccoparative Litera¬ 
ture need no exposition of its history and expanding activities. The CoBUP-ttee plumed the Guide under 
the College Section chairmanship of Professors George B. P^ks of Queens College and iferritt Y. Hughes 
Off the Ubiversity of Wisconsin. !Ilie executive officers of the National Council have most generously 
presided all the fimds needed for clerical work thus far, and have supported the Conmattee in all pos¬ 
sible ways, vdienever requested, in the development of its scholarly projects. While tte Guide is in 
spirit and in fact a collaborative venture, it is appropriate to indicate that tte w(H“k was initiated 
by the National Council of Teachers of English and that it is a token of the Council's siiKeie desire 
to cot^rate with teachers in all other fields in the development of humanistic studies. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is clearly recognized that the space available in the entire Guide could be devoted to one of 
the several parts. To do so, however, would strictly limit its audience and general usefulness. The 
restricting of the book largely to the debt of the English and American cultural traditiais to for¬ 
eign heritages represents merely a practical effort to achieve unity and provide a reference tool 
that will be genuinely useful in encouraging canparative studies in American liberal arts colleges. 
Ihe Spansorii^ Committee has assianed that the majority of readers will be English-speaking students 
primarily interested in the relation of their own cultural tradition to that of other peoples. This 
implies no invidious reflection on the extremely useful researches of scholars whose interests are in 
the historical relations and intellectual intercourse between other disparate peoples. Much useful 
knowledge can be derived frcm their wcrk, and it is hoped that in time additional ways of extended 
cooperation may be found. 

In a memorandum to the staff, the General Editor quoted the followir^ passage frcm a recent educa¬ 
tional manifesto: “The necessity for effective co-operaticn between professional historians, philoso- 
fhers, and specialists in other disciplines is evident. The philosopter and the historian are in con¬ 
tinual need of each other's help, and both must draw oti the expert knowledge of their colleag^Hs in 
the more specialized disciplines. The latter, in turn, should be able to go to professional philoso¬ 
phers and historians for assistance in wider orientation — to the historian for a wider histcxical 
perspective and the philosojiier for those general concepts in terms of which specialized bodies of 
knowledge can be effectively related to each other. 

"History and jAiilosojiiy, thus broadly conceived and organically related, clearly inqjly a third 
of integration, namely, the spatial or geographic. The ideal synthesis knows no geographic limita¬ 
tions and transcends the provincial concern with ore's cwn culture at the expense of other cultin^es, 
earl*ier or contemporary. It is natural for man to orient himself just to his immediate geograjiiic 
environment and to his own culture. A liberal education, however, should help him to discover that 
his cwn culture has been influenced by other cultures in other porticns of the globe. He thus becomes 
aware, on the one hand, of the existence of these otter cultures and is invited to explore tteir 
distinguishing characteristics and their historical development; he becomes aware, on the other 
hand, of the many factcx^, geograjAiic, econcmilc, social, political and religious, which have helped 
to differentiate one culture fran another. Such awareness and the studies which prcaKjte it are power¬ 
ful correctives to geographic, racial, and cultural provincialism and are thios an essential part of a 
liberal education. Qir almost exclusive concern, in formal education, with our own culture and our 
neglect of the rich and ancient cultures of the Near East and the Par Eaist can only be depicx^. Bie 
recent growii^ interest in these cultin^s and the global thinking which the present war has generated 
are welccme correctives of this grave limitation. We are learning that our orientation must be wear Id- 
wide, that an historic-philosophical synthesis is geographic as well, that space is as iiiportant an 
axis of integration as time." [Liberal Education Re-Examined, ed. T. M. Greene, Ifew York, 1943. ) 

That the trend in American liberal education is toward extensive studies is clear. Ite danger of 
superficiality will be apparent to all scholars and teachers interested in a sound educational pro¬ 
gram. On the otter harxi, few will rise in defense of the scholar who shews by his conduct that he de¬ 
clines to pay his debt to the society which supports hpm or to aid in the educational recoEBtriKtion 
of the pKst-war world. Professes: Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard, writing in the Foreword to Marcus 
Lee Hsmsen's the Tsnigrant in American Literature , has clearly stated a dilemma cQnfYonting American 
scholars aind educators today: "In far too many instances the professionally trained historian never 
outgrows his tutelage. Though te is constantly discoverii^ new facts about the past, te timidly con¬ 
tinues to point out trees instead of describing forests. Skilled at taking pjains, te forgets for vrtiat 
purpose alcHie it is worth taking pains. Ife neglects the broad view, tte larger interrelationships, 
the deeper understanding, with the result that less capable hands are teli5)ted to undertake the haz¬ 
ardous task of interpretation and generalization." 

No better apologia for tte Guide couki be found. The. staff already assenijled represents a goodly 
ttoo^jany of scholars indeed, and their critical, infomstive, and evaluative mtes on great bodts and 
sound scholarly studies will doubtless be used and ap^eciated by an international audience. But 
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their wcsrk, it is hoped, will be only a beginning. Apassage frc® Shakespeare Troilus and Cressida 
(Act I, Sc. 3, 1. 343 ff.) iias been suggested to the staff as an encouraging reminder of the useful- 
nsss of its work: 

And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant inass 
Of things to cane at large. 

In futtnre umhers of the fettss-Letter there will appear further reports on the progress of the 
Guide, sao^ilES of the materials v*icfa will be included, and as they may be available, essays'by '^^i- 
ous menijers of the staff. - A.E.C. 

A NOTE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

With this marijer the Coupatative literature Sevis-letter enters i^jon its thiird year of publicaticHi. 
j-ts success is explained by two simple facts. First, liberal arts college teachers clearly feel the 
need of a journal designed to interpret the erudition of the scholar and the discoveries of the re- 
SQSgcciisv in their work. Second, scholars themselves are aware there exists no single medium which ex¬ 
plores the relatiMis between the various branches of the Humanities. The fluids received frcxii our mod¬ 
est subscripticHi price of one dollar have been used for the sole purpose of fostering intel¬ 

lectual cooperaticxi between professors of all branches of humane studies, and the librarians wl^se 
task it is to serve them. The MCIE Ccaranittee on CoB^iarative Literature was organized by the National 
Council two years ago. Given a three-year term for its exploratary work, the Ccnanittee as now consti¬ 
tuted is servii^ its last year. Several of the charter members have withdrawn to enter government 
service to devote their full time to administraticm, or to teaching that is outside of the commit¬ 
tee *s recognized province. The executive officers of the NCTE have therefore approved the future ap¬ 
pointment to the reorganized ccoimittee of specialists in variais standard foreign literatures and dele¬ 
gates from historical societies representing ethnic groups in the United States. A number of scholars 
and teachers of English whose interests are ‘'cor^jarative" will also be appointed. Announcements will 
be in future lumbers of the fews-Letter. Prom very modest begi rm i n gs, it appears that the coranit- 

tee may in time grow into a grocp effective^ organized, both in the scope of its work and in person¬ 
nel, to render the service needed in the develcpnent of ccanparative studies in American colleges. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE NEWS-LETTER 

libli^ied fcy the CSoraittee qn OnopBrat^ve Literatiffe of the Natijonal Council of Teaclers of Engli^ 
JVLLBi R. Bmm, Ihiv. of lashii^ton; BOSCE. Qnelia; PHILO II. BUCK, Wisconsin; HARE? a 

rj OTw , tfci^clair S.T.C (N.J*); iffiOT® E. CHRISTY, Goluibia, ChaiimBn; H. A. EOMNOOVICH, Geraan- 
towi Friencis School; raOMAS F, DUNN, Ik-ske; AEDISCN HIEBARD, Northwestern; CHAIOQN,a LAIB3D, 
Nevada; WILLIAM S. LSNCH, Gocper Union; BUSSELL NOYES, Indiana; Cg«GE R PAH ffi. <3ueens; LCUfSE M. 
BOSENOAIT, Brooklyn; JAMES E. TOBIN, Fordhes^ R WABE, Georgia; HERBERT F, WEST, Dartmouth. 


Th. ndwcrtptioB pcic. is oo. doltM' for the aewleBic jwar. Business esaasinicstions snd notice* of change of 
addrees should b. directed to the Council office* at 211 West Sisty-eighth Strest, Chicago. Ulinole, Editori¬ 
al correapandsode and siaterial for pidtlication should be addressed to Arthur E. Christy, ColuBl>ia ttiiversity, 
life. Tort 22, M. T., for transoission to the Cossnlttee. 
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THE IDEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN TURNER 

By Augustus J. Prahl 

l&iiversity of Lfeiryland 

Among the liberal forces in -American life during the latter part of the nineteenth centiiry the 
Turner Societies nmt be counted as a vital force- ^ey flourished in all .Ajaerican cities in which 
considerable numbers of Germans had settled, particularly after the failure of the revoluticm of 
1848, when thousands of fighters for a Genian republic had to take refuge in foreign lands- While 
furm^ereine were gymnastic associations^ they had equally definite social and intellectual aims- Tt^y 
had their origin during the days of Napoleon’s occupation of Germany when their founder, Priedridb 
Dadwig Jahn, conceived the idea of restoring the morale of his countrymen by the developnent of their 
jhysical and moral ip^rs through the practice of gymnastics. Ihe-ir hopes for the future of ti^ Fa¬ 
therland were centered on a constitutional government, but they were cruelly disappointed in this by 
the Prussian king after, with their eager help, the tyrant Napoleon had been driven out, Jahn, con¬ 
sidered too liberal, was persecuted by the reactionary gov’emment and even iinprisoned frcai 1819 to 
18S4. 

Jahn’s endeavors to strengthen and liberalize the German youth was part of a larger prc^ram of re¬ 
organization of the GeriiBn ration, planned and foste 3 red by Baron van Stein, AlexaiKfer and Wilhelm von 
Huinboldt, and numerous of the leading intellects in Germai^, such as the poets Ludwig Uhland and 
Heinrich von Kleist- Throu^ speeches, pamphlets, poems, dramas, and songs^ they imbued the ccanmon 
citizen with a feeling of nati<mal consciousness and' of the importance of the individual in the life 
of the nation; in other words, they awakened in the citizen an appreciation of democratic freedcM 
through their efforts at an "education of the people. ” Jahn wrote on this subject, vdiich was of 
course something startlingly new in autocratic, paternalistic Prussia I "Ihe education of the people 
aims to realize the ideal of an all-around h\mian being, citizen, and member of society in each indi¬ 
vidual; gymnastics are one means toward a ccxi^jlete education of the people." Such enthusiasm was all 
very well while NapoleQU oppressed the land and the Prussian king promised his people a constitution, 
but when Napoleon was crushed the king forgot all about the constitution and the Nfettemich regime of 
suppression of everything liberal pre^ibited Turner societies in 1819, interdict not lifted until 
1842. Ite ensuing discontent gradually led to tl^ Revolution of 1848* 

Sven thoigh Jahn*s movement was suj^ressed at hcxne, there we3re numerous disciples to carry the 
movement abroad* Carl Pollen and Francis Lieber, two of the most influential German scholars to 
settle in this country, were active also in introducing gymnastics in the IMited States. Pollen was 
called to teach German literature at Harvard and there, in May of 18^> ^ organized a gymnasium 
after the model of Jahn. Dr. J* C. Warren, professor in the Harvard Medical School, founded Tremcnt 
^?imasium in Bostem with the idea of calling Jahn as director; but since he could not raise suffi¬ 
cient funds the post was offered in 1825 to Dr. Lieber, who later became famous as the erudite en¬ 
cyclopaedist and political scientist. Another German political refugee. Dr. Carl Beck, was appointed 
teacher of Latin in Round Hill School (founded by George Bancroft), where he also deveL^)ed a gyma^ 

o 

slum and translated Jahn’s De^etsche fumkunst* 

But it was only after 1848 that the great develoi»nent of the Turner came about throu^ the vast 
rsMaers of liberals >Ao came to this country. Alcaig with a democratic form of gcweiOTent, freedOE of 
speech and of press, these liberals were delighted to fini tere freedom to organize Turner socxeti^, 
and in 1850 the first Turner Hall was dedicated in dociimati. Soon afterwaM a national organization 
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oi such clubs was founded in Biiladelphia with delegates fr^ New York; Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Bostcm* In the evening paragraphs of its statutes tl^y stated: ”lhe North American Qymsstic Ikiion is 
a federation of Turner for the purpose of developing men of physically, i^ntally^ and mc^ally useful 
type#..*1fe recognize in the harmonious development of body and of mind one of the most ir^jortant con- 
ditioEDs for the creation, preservation, and perfection of a real deinocracy4•••It is the duty of our 
clubs to foster gymnastics and to advance as much as possible the intellectual welfare of its meuw 
bers.” Ihey represented the liberal element among the Germans, often in contrast to the conservative 
church bodies. 

Since many of their leaders had been politically active in Germany, the Turner played a lively part 
in American controversies of their day.^ Naturally they opposed slavery and the part the Baltimore 
and St. Louis Turner played in preserving their respective states for the Union is well known; a fine 
tribute is paid them, fer exaa 5 )le, in Winston Churchill's'fAe Crisis, They were also opposed to nati- 
vistic trends such as the Know^Nsthing movement, and their physical prowess helped them on occasior^ 
vbexL "Plug-Uglies" and other ruffians launched attacks m the gathering places of these "foreigners." 
Their open, sometimes brash, condemnation of prohibition and Sunday Blue Laws caused much irritation 
aaeng their Puritanically-minded fellow-citizens. In the national organization comprised 148 
clubs with a membership of over 10,000- 

It is evident from their history that ti:^ American Turner had no ties with similar societies in 
Germny. The annual report of the executive cemanittee of 1872 en^jhasized this fact: "Ihe Turner of 
America have nothing in common with the Turner of the old fatherland, except physical training. Of 
oar eixleavors for reforms in political, social, and religious fields, Of the struggle against cor¬ 
ruption and slavery in all forvs, the Turner of Germany kiK 3 W nothing, althcxi^ that has been the ob¬ 
ject and inspiration of our Turner union....On* Turner union should not be mistaken for a branch of 
the German Turner. On the ccaitrary, the American Turi^r union, its hopes and endeavors, is preemi¬ 
nently American.” The organ of the Turner, Der Freidenker and since 1885 The Anerican Turner, was re¬ 
peatedly fcH'bidden the mails in Germany under the press regulatiais of Bismarck *s day. 

Since many non-Germans sought membership in these societies the use of English consnands in gymnas¬ 
tic drill was sanctionecl In 18^ aH in 1^' Englisb^spe^duog clubs were “aijmitteef to nationaP^mber- 
sMp. (^®: 5 >aigr^ were launched to introduce physical traiiiing into the public schools and, as these 
were fairly successful, the demand for teachers of the subject could be supplied by the training 
school for gyimastic teachers founded in 1806, now located in Indianapolis. In spite of the many and 
fundaiaental changes which the last thirty years have brought to the United States there are new 130 
societies in the principal cities of this country, extending from Maine to California, which maintain 
their cmi taildings, teach t^alth, physical education, and cultural activities. In the present strug¬ 
gle fer democracy the Turner have vigorously affinned their traditional stand against tyranny and as 
early as 1933 sent protests to Hitler to modify his course "lestthe German name be disgraced through- 
OQ| tlie world.” 

Most Tomer halls have always had their libraries, they were the locale for ccncerbs of hi^ artis¬ 
tic merit, and they also afforded ai^teur and professional grai:5)s scope for theatrical entertamnent 
firo® farces to classics. In many cities during the sixties aai seventies the best theatrical fare 
cooM be in Tta-ner halls. 

In conclusion I shall cite a few words from a speech delivered in the nineties by the greatest 
liberal journalist of the GenHan^-AiBericans, Robert Reitzel of Detroit;^ ”An old gentleman who had 
r^ad in the Betroit Free Press that I was to speak at tte dedication of our Turner hall wrote me that 
as a student he had visited old Twmvater Jahn in his prison at IQcburg vdio then had said, 'Yext stu¬ 
dents must become Turner. Do you know what a Turner is? One vdia is sufficiently healthy to sleep in 
the opan field with no more cover than his good conscience. A great fight for freedm awaits us airf 
must be prepared!» Very well then, and I say to ycxi that to be Turner without the spirit of revo¬ 
lution is sounding brass and tinkling cye^al. A free fatherland is what Jahn wanted, and we in our 
time have grown beyond him, we want a fatherland for freedom. demand it in the whole world and 
particularly in America. And I assure you that he vho reads the better American literature of cur day 
will find to his dteli^t that the best Americans understand us, that men of the stripe of ThCmas 
Paine vto went to France to help a strange nation win its freedom, have by no means died cut." 
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NOTES 

( 1 ) Jalm himself publish^ in addition to his Deutsche furnhunsi a collection of Tubher songs^ 

Deutsche f&hrlied4r (l8l3)« In the years of the Napoleonic War6 numerous anthologies appeared* 
Lieder fur deutsche Turner (Darmst^t, 1817) or Lieder gesungen von den fumern zu Brieg, 1818» 

H. F- ^fessmann and Carl Pollen were perhaps the most popular authors. C.f., the introduction to 
M* D. learned The Geman^Anerican Turner lyric, Baltimore, 1897* 

(2) Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, A Treatise on Gynnasticks {translated by Carl Beck) F, Butler, Narthaa^ton, 
Mass., 1888^ 

[Lieber,] [Review of] Treatise on Gynnasticst, American Quarterly ReHeu), 111 (March, 1888), 
126-50» While Lieber recOTtnends g3miastics he also expresses the very sound view that for the in¬ 
dividualistic American youth sports and cciir 5 >etitive games are better suited than drill. Fred E* 
Leonard, Pioneers of Modern Physical Training (New York, 1915). mcltxies sketches of Pollen, 

Beck and Lieber in the account of the inflxience of German gymnastics in this country. See also 
short articles by Lieber in the American Journal of Education, II (August, 1887), 487--91. Ihis 
journal published the correspondence between the Boston gymnasium and Lieber when he was negoti¬ 
ating for a position with them. 

(3) Henry MetTner, A Brief History of the Forth American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis, Revised 

edition, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1924- Resolutions of the different annual conventions indicate the po¬ 
litical, social and cultural aims of the Turner at various periods. An abundance of information 
concerning the intellectual life of the American Tunners can be found in the Amerikanische Turner 
Kalender, 188019014 Henry Metzner, Jahrbi^her der deutsch^amerikaniscken Turnerei, New York, 
189018^, 3 vols. These books written by a long active in the Turner movement give a good 
insight into the spirit of that organization. 

(4) For cultural activities of the Turner - drama, music, lectures - see listings under Turnhalle in 

George C. D. Odell, The Annals of the Sew York Stage, Columbia University Press, New York, iggy, 
particularly the volumes covering the fifties to the eighties. Also F. A. H. Leuchs, The Early 
Gefman Theater in Sew lorjt, Cdluc^ia University Press, New York, 1988, chapter VII <m inteirela- 
ticns of the German and ^glish language theat^^in New York. For theatrical activity of the 
Turner, c.f., also Arthur Henry Moehl^brock, The German Drama on the Sew Orleans Stage, The 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 3071 (April, 1943), 361-627. A. E. Zucker, The History of the 
German Theater in Baltimore, Review, April 19434 M 4 D* learned, op, cit,^ Learned (teals 

with the lyric poems of such ^/’igorous men as Carl H. Schnauffer, J. Straubeimweller, E. A. 

2uendt, Wilhelm Rothacker, C. J. Brick, Jakob Heintz, Karl Heinzen, and otters. All poems deal 
with phases of the oaie great theme liberty >dii<^ is characteristic of the Turner movement and the 
Turner lyric# 

(5) Robert Reitzel edited a literary and politically liberal weekly Der Arme Teufel in Detroit 
1^4 to his cteath in 1898. The quotation is from Des Armen Teufel Gesammelte Schriften, IIl> 

COMPARATIYE UTERATDRK IN STATE nNIYERSITIES 

gdna Says 

Pine Manor Junior College*,, Wellesley 

In the October, 1943 , issoe of this Sews-Letter 1 surveyed briefly the beginnings of the cc)®^)ara- 
tive study of literature during the late nineteenth century in American universities. Hiere it was 
pointed out that, notwithstanding the epoch-making work v^ich Professor Charles Mills Gayley began 
i in 1887 at the University of Michigan and continued after 1889 at the University of Califcxma, the 
*early ani phenomenal development of comparative literature to<^ place during the last quarter of the 
^nineteenth century in the large privately endowed universities like Harvard and Coluiabia. It 
also pointed out that the subject flourished only in those institutions which had associated with 
them a great, intematic^ally-minded scholar. At Harvard wus Professor Jfershj at CDltad>ia, professor 
Woodherry; at Chicago, Professor Moulton. These scholars were among the first to head departments and 
to gi"^ courses in cc^rparative literature# Naturally mn of such stature attracted aii±>itious young 
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students who as they in their turn develc^jed intd internationally-minded scholars introduced the oci^- 
parative study of literature into the curriculum of the state university. 

For an understanding of this second phase in the developnent of coi! 5 )arative literature, then, nr>p 
should look at the curriculum of the state universities in the twentieth century. Prom such a survey 
certain general facts emerge. During these years ccai 5 )arative literature has stood as a separate de¬ 
partment in only a few of the larger instituticms. But as a course or a group of courses it has ap¬ 
peared, although intermittently, in the curriculum of so many colleges and universities t}iat by ti:^ 
end of the first decade of the twentieth century it may truly be said to have exerted a profound and 
far-reaching influence 15)011 the pursuit of literary stydy throughout these United States. The strength 
of its influence, however, was soon to be cheeked. Econanic and social forces set in irnDtion by the 
First World War threatened the very existence of the subject. Retrenchment became the order of the 
day; prejudice ran rife; carparative literature, like the study of the German language, all but disap- 
peared from college programs. But in the postwar revival of the humanities, the subject, transformed, 
was for the second time finding a place of importaiKie in the University program when the world was 
again plunged inta war. Since December, 1941| scholars have once more been called upon to fight fcr 
the preservation not only of ccxqiarative literature but of the humanities. 

A closer analysis of the curriculum of a number of state universities reveals interesting facts 
about the way in which coB 5 )arative literature gained a foothold, the aims for which the study was de¬ 
signed, and the experimentation to which it was aibjected. 

In the program of a number of state universities the existence of the subject was at first implicit 
rather than explicit. Courses in typed' of literature or in literary criticism based upon the scien¬ 
tific disciplines of comparative literature were offered long before the term "ccanparative literature” 
was used to describe a course or a department. At the Univeriity of Michigan, for instance, where . 
Professor Gayley inaugurated in 1887 his historic cburse in literary criticism, corfiparative literature 
has stood as a separate department for only one yea#, 1914-1915• At the University of North Carolina, 
even though Professor Thomas Hume was lecturing on the types of poetry in 1894, it was not until 1916 
that aaiy course called ccm 5 )arative literature was bJfered. At Texas, a course*tracing French influencie 
m poetry, obviously coD 5 >arative in natiare, was gi^n in 19C0> but the School of General Literature 
was (trganized first in 1910* At Wisconsin a cctorse in literary criticism was specifically designed in 
1902 **as an introduction to the stuiy of coii 5 >aratfvB literature.” The following year one course in 
ccoqparative literature was scheduled. These examples, perhaps, will suffice to show how the subject 
found its way into the program before it was given recognition by name. 

Once courses in coi^)arative literature were scheduled they wjire directed toward broad and divert 
objectives. At Michigan in 1912 courses in varies departments which dealt ♦’historically with the de¬ 
velopment of literary types, or with relations involving two or mcare literatures" were made available 
to stt:^nts in order "to supplement the courses offered in particular departments by a wider view of 
literary movements and Mutual influences." Unfortunately the university undertook this objective pre¬ 
cisely at the time when a reaction was setting in against "a wider view of literary movements" - a 
reaction occasioned by the outbreak of the l^irst V^ld War* Interest in the cxxnparative study lit- 
eraftere died out at Michigan and it was ndi revivid until 1921. 

At the University of Ncrth' Carolina in iS21 a .teunber of courses in ccxnparative literature were sched¬ 
uled with the follwing explicit aims: " 1 . To ac 4 daint stixients with significant periods in the (fe- 
velcpment of hraan culture through tie medium of^ literature coaisidered without regard to national or 
linguistic bounds. 2. To study, tlnrou^ translations, the chief literary masterpieces other than Eng¬ 
lish, ancient and mo<^rn. 3 * To gain some acquaintance with the special traits of various natid^iali- 
ties as revealed in their literatures, thus su|^lementing the stxady Of history, and of the various 
langtmges, and contributing to a better uriderstaaiing of international relationships." These cocjre- 
hensive aims are of particular ii^Jortance becatife they clearly reveal the consistent trend tci^ard 
breadth %du<^ has from the beginning characterised the course of coii 5 )arative literature in American 
education. 

At the University of Texas in 1919 e jhasis was placed ijpcxx the contributions of the Greek bM Lstir 
classics to cur literary heritage* Notable amcHig later courses are the surveys, begun in 19^9 i^^ 
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Department of English, of Greek, Roman, Celtic, Germanic, and Mediaeval literatures for the puiTsose 
of detennining their effects upon the literary expression of the English speaking peoples. At the 
Uiiversity of Iowa in 1924 & course in "Outlines in World Literature" centered on the "contributions 
of the various ethnic literatures to the world's stock of ideas and literary achievements." Six years 
later, 1930, when a School of Letters was established, the concept of the essential unity of all 
knowledge, the human values in great books, and the necessity for discipline provided guiding princi¬ 
ples. This constant shifting in aims and methods from time to time in the same university and frm 
university to university is one of the notable features in the developient of cca^iarative studies. 

This recurrent change would seem to indicate the degree of experimentation which con^arative literat- 
ture has invited. The subject has been marked by the organization and reorganization of courses and 
departments. At the University of North Carolina, for instance, courses were first scheduled in 1921. 

A Department of Comparative Literature was established in 1924, a Department of General and Cc®^)arar- 
tive Literature was organized in 1931. At the university of Texas the School cf General Literature in¬ 
augurated in 1910 became in 1919 a School of Conparative Literature. In 1926 the subject lost its de¬ 
partmental status and courses in cc® 5 )arative literature have since that time been scheduled in the 
English Department. Such frequent change in the pattern of the courses and in the iKxnenelatuie of the 
departnent bears testimony to the constant search for a more effective means of transmitting the great 
values to be found in the study of world literature. Regardless of its status in the curriculum, 
whether a course, a department, a part of a dimil department, or an in^iortant element in a school, the 
subject has persisted and no one would wish to deny that it has iinneasurably enriched both literary 
study and literary history. 

The manner in which the terms "comparative literature" and ".general literature" have been inter¬ 
changeably used would also indicate that no precise distinction exists between them in this country 
as it does in Prance. This fact was the subject of an essay published by Professor Prank L. Schoell 
in Studes francaises, Sixiems Cahier, November 15, 1925. For clarification Professor Albert Guerard in 
his Preface to Vorld. Literature (1940) made the follcwing statement! "Comparative Literature and Gen¬ 
eral Literature, • ^ ^3Te methods of approach. The first is concerned with the mutual influeiKes between 
various national literatures; the second with those problems vMch are present the literature of 
every epoch suxl every country." The fact remains that the subject matter is world literature. 

The persistence and growth of the con^jarative study of literature between the two world wars of our 
generaticxi have been remarkable. While the cos^J^rative method has infiiMnced the sti*3y of literature 
in tte past, it is easy to predict for it'an even mor^ influential future. There exists, of ccsjrse, a 
minority among scholars who consider the study of world li'terature si^Jorficial, and therefore suspect. 
But a distinction must be drawn between the work of the researcher who investigates the debt of a 
great writer to foreign books and thcaight, and the ■teacher who seeks to interpret the humane signifi¬ 
cance of the scholar's discoveries. In both privately endowed and publicly suppcrted universities, 
scholars and 'teachers have happily collaborated in demcnstrating the essential relations of the hu¬ 
manities. Scholars with catholic interests are fully aware that the literary history of no country can 
be cca^jletely understood without taking into account the literary influences arising fran other na¬ 
tions. And teachers in liberal arts colleges are conscious of the p:^ssing need to develop in students 
a world-view v^ich will counteract the frenzied nationalism vdiich may follow the war in which we are 
engaged. More than any other discipline, wrote Professor J. S. Will in 1939, it is the fbncticai of 
coB^jarati-ve literature "to keep continually fresh in our minds the aspects of things which the thoight 
of the cultural unit has submitted to reflection, and thus si^fply the synthesis which will make us 
truly a part of the world in which we live.** 

The essential character of the scholar's chosen field of research, tte stress of conten^^orary in¬ 
ternational life, and the cosmopolitan aspects of American civilization itself, have given to the 
study of ccjasparative literature in American liberal arts colleges variations in emphases# The >5edi- 
aevalist and tte Benaissance scholar, the ca:ie haiKd, are largely compelled to be «cca35>arative in 
their w^k by the very nature of their materials# Many histoiai^ and critics of English literature 
In more recent centuries have likewise explored the significance of international movements in Euro¬ 
pean thought. Students of Arerican cultural history have also, in a different fashion, been ccc^jelled 
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to consider the vast problem of the transplantation of Eurc^an culture to the New World ai»i 
pact of European ideas 15 x 21 American thought* All have caitributed to our knowledge of the un£t^ of 
the humanities. !Ihe jublication this year of David P. Bowers' syn^xisiun, entitled Foreign Influ^rtx^s. 
in Anerican Life, is a remarkable indication of the most recent trend in American education* liie 
^^ears in the Princetrai series of Studies in American Civilization, surveys the field explored by 
honors students, and doubtless points to very significant develc^anents in Anerican liberal arts edu¬ 
cation of the future. 


THE FUTURE STUDY OF LITERATURE 
By Georie B. Barks 
Queens College 

[Editorial Note: BducaticnaL journals are currently filled with discussions of postwar changes in the 
curricula of American Colleges and Universities, the type of trainii^ which should be organized for 
prospective teachers, and especially the need of encouraging among instructors in the humanities a 
witter actjuaintauce with foreign literatures. In the February, 1944, Seuis-Letter, Professor Parks 
laosented a series of questions for debate by our readers, In preface he wrote: "CXor dileirana is, we 
are told, that we study and do research in coe subject, literary history, and teach another, litera¬ 
ture.... In otter wcads, PKLA is of no use ih the classroah." About a score of responses were received, 
from readers. See the Itey issue of this bulletin for a susmary by Professor James E. Tobin. In the 
present essay Professor Parte answers his cwn questic^ in the light of these comments. ] 

I beg to submit a somewhat more (teastic remedy for our ills than even my friendly critics thought 
necessary. I do so by answering my own original questions. 

I. Two questions relate to our training as teachers. 

Should literary judgnents be required on doctoral exaainationsf 

The answer is yes, since people seem to want and need this training. In order to make it serious, 

I propose that literary criticism be made a required "field" for the doctorate in literature.. I fore¬ 
see set questions to test the candidate's knowledge of literary theory, and to require him to state 
bis own critical position; and I would have him also write systematic criticism of some works of 
literature, both newer and older. Such a "field" seems as essential as philology. At least it would 
obviate the need of iB^jrovising literary theory in the classroom.. 

Bow can we be suitably trained to teach w(jFld literature? 

Vfe cannot. Conscience alone - or perhaps the supercilious student in the back row - can tell us 
whether we have really prepared ourselves to understand and interpret Homer or Pirdousi or Dostoiev¬ 
sky. In order to strengthen conscience, I propose that graduate work include some systematic study 
of a foreign literature (foreign to that in which the degree is taken). Specifically, I would examine 
doctoral candidates on one period of a foreign literature, which they will be expected to read in the 
original; either an ancient literature cr a modem one. Such training will not fit a man to teach any 
foreign literature at will: tet it will at least give him some idea of how to approach a foreign 
liteitcture in a scholarly way. 

These two new requirements whidi, in acder to satisfy some urgent demands, I would add to the doc¬ 
toral csBTiculUB, will doubtless squeeze out some existing requirements. So much the worse: if we 
need more extensive study of literature, as much opinion seems to say, we must give up some intensive 
study. Ihe graduate school already allows optional "fields" for the doctorate: more options can be 
arranged to let ttese new imperatives in. Certainly the currents of demand are setting toward the 
more eocteisive kind of study. Indeed Geiron scholarship has been set in this direction for a genera¬ 
tion past, and ve could team &om its exsit^le. 
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it* On. our teachings the questicms and answers Mist be less categorical. 

Is it possible to teach the art of literary evaluation? 

I do not know. Certainly we mast try since ^ as I said at the outset t>i this discussidti, tlnder- 
gt^aduate teaching CRast take the critical (not the historical) apja:c^h. In practice* this require- 
Bi&nt should mean that every student in every course in literature ought to write soBie systematic 
literary evaluations. In an introductory drama course, for example, he should write two ca* more play 
••reviews” or critiqxies; in an advanced course* say Elizabethan drama, he should do more a(|vanced 
critical exercises, such as a ccxnparative evaluation of Shakespeare Rich^ri II and Marlowe's Sd- 
vard JI. 

I am aware that this is no new device; but I am aware also how easy it is, in the fortunate absence 
of regimentation, for the instructor to relax his requirements. He may periiaps ask the student about 
content alone, or be satisfied with mere snippets of criticism, such as the perennial paper on char¬ 
acterization, or on technique of soifie kind, or on ”ffiessage.” These partial studies of a work of lit¬ 
erature are not eiKxigh. I cannot believe a student is well trained who has not regularly faced the 
full critical question; ”V/hat is the idea and pictiare of life given in this work of literature, and 
how moving, how valid, and hew significant is it?" Two reviews a semester is flQr prescription then. 

Jt is of course for the instructor to see that the criticism in them i$ not empty enthusiasm or eD 5 >ty 
railing, but is reasoned and substantiated. 

¥hat are the results in practice of fomal analysis in the classroom? 

ife would be foolish who could not profit from Professor Ronald S. Crane's li^tcarical analysis of 
literature, or fran Professors Brooks' and Warren's textbooks describing new subtleties of analysis 
of literary form. 1 do not see in their methods, however, sufficient coEcem for literary Jud^nents 
of the sort vdiich I have just been demanding. ^ analysis of ”The Man Who Would Be King, ” for ex¬ 
ample, in Understanding fiction, is held up for approval by Professor Millet, and rightly. I lament 
nme tte less that tte analysis ignores the main critical questions abmt the story: ttet is, is this 
story a clever melodrama, artf^illy overpowering t!^ reacter by the devices used here skilfiilly <^- 
scribed? or is it a jxistifiably moving story, and a profound and valid observation of human liature 
{and incidentally of India)? 

I am bold enaigh to infer that a student birought up on fcnmal analysis aloi^ would be very knowing 
about brushwork, have laich to say about balance and mass and cooposition, ignore content, and be alto¬ 
gether quite as ”precious" and intolerable as many of us were caoce and still may be. Ihe Prench lad 
whose jixigment of Petronius was sixttned up in the phrase "very well written” is admirably sc^isticated. 
1 do not think he is for all that the coir 5 )lete critic who we hope will emerge from cm as^itious 
classroom. 


ADDITIONS TC THE GUIDE STAFF 

Since the October Mew-Letter went to press, the followi3:g scholars have graciously coa:^nted to 
collaborate in the preparation of the Guide to Comparative Literature and Intercultural Relations^ 

Wallace C. Brown (University of Kansas City), Clarence GoixJes (Duke), Carl H. Grabo (Chicago), 
Shlomo Noble (Yiddish Scientific Institute), and Ernest E. leisy (Southern Methodist). 

FJRST SAMPtES FROM TIE 6UIBE 

Readers of the Mem-Letter who have followed its development diiring the past two years are aware 
that its primary purposes are the bridging of traditional departmental barriers between variqos prov¬ 
inces of learning, tt^ demonstration of the value of tte researcher's knewiedge for the liberal arts 
teacher, the exploring of the close relations between the world’s great literatures* and the intro¬ 
duction of interested readers to the great vrarks of standard foreign literatures which, as ••profes¬ 
sors” of the Sumanities, they may read with jaxjfit* Vfe haye repeatedly stressed the fact "tiaV evil 
difficult to escape in our prefer ion is the tendtency to become "unedocated specialists^ in a world 
of increasingly interdependent nations and cultures. 
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!Kiis fact is often deplored, but little is done about it. Ifew^-Letter caane into being as a 
BKxiest effort to explore what might be done amcmg liberal arts teachers in American colleges. Of es¬ 
pecial need during the coming postwar years of educational reconstruction is tl^ demonstration of 
the relation of American life to the great cultural heritages of the world and the debt of Amsric^ 
culture itself to these heritages. The bibliograj^ical notes which follow have been selected from 
materials which have been submitted by Various contributors to the Guide, They have not been edited, 
and the form in which they appear below is not that in which they may appear in the forthconing 
manual. > 5 iat follows is therefore a mere suggestion of the kinds of rraterial the Guide will contain, 
The paragraph form in which the entries and annotations appear has been determined by ti^ space 
available. 

BACKGSOffML BOOKS OB CBIiESS CULTURE, Ccmtributed by Professcr W. T. €han of Dartmouth College. 
LaureiKJe Binyon. The Plight of the Dragon, An Essay on the Theory and Practice of Art in China and 
Japan, based on Original Sources. Uie Wisdcm of the East series. Lond., Murray, 1911, 112 p. Excel¬ 
lent interpretation of Chinese aestiietic ideals, especially that of Rhythmic Vitality? the dragon. 
Nature, and space in Chinese painting: Bcddhist and Taoist influence on Chinese and Japanese art; 
relation between painting and calligraphy. There is a good discussion on Tao and English poets,.,* 
Laureiace Binyon. Painting in the Far East; An Introduction to the History of Pictorial Art in Asia, 
especially China and Japan. Rev. ed. Lend., Arnold, 1923 (1906)* xvi, 286 p« Has an excellent chapter 
on ’‘the art of the East and the art of the West."...Laurence Binyon. The Spirit of Man in Asian Art, 
Being the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures Delivered in Harvard University, 1933-1934^ Cambridge, 2 «fess., 
i^rvard Oniv. Pr., 1935* xv, 217 Reveals the essential character and spirit of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Indian art, with reference to Taoism and Zen Buddhism and a contrast of artistic conceptions of 
the East and the West..Andrew Chib-Yi Cheng. HsQntzS’s Theory of Human Nature and Its Influence on 
Chinese 'Hiou^rb. Peiping, the author, 1928* 84 p* o.p. The only book in English on one of the most 
i]q>c»rtant problems of Confucianism, namely, human nature. HsQn T 2 rii's modification of the doctrines 
of Confucius and Mencius and his influence on later Confticianists, from the second century B.C. to 
the nineteenth century, are briefly discussed* 

Chiang Yee. The C3iinese Eye, A New Interpretation of Chinese Painting, with a pref. by S. I,. Hsiung. 
2 d ed. Lend,, Methuen, 1936* xvi, 240 p* a Chinese painter and poet, describing the intimate con¬ 
nection which phiXosq^, religion, and poetry have with painting in China. The chapter on poetic 
inscripticaas is the laost penetrating on the subject....Chu Hsi. The Hiilosophy of Human Nature by 
Chu Hsi [li30-1200], tr. by J.P. Bruce. Probstlfain»s Oriental series, v. ID* Lend., Probsthain, 

1922* xvi, 444 p. Ch. 42--48 of the Coc 5 >iete Works of the greatest Neo-Cenfuoianist who dominated 
Chinese tlKWght and education fesr the last TOO years. Some of the topics discussed are: nature, jiiy- 
sical nature, destiny, capacity, mind, moral law, feeling, will, thought, virtue, love, and the vir¬ 
tues.... GecH^ge H. Dantcn. The Culture Contacts of the Uhited States and China; the Earliest Sino- 
American Culttire ccHitacts, 1784-1844* N.Y., Coltaribia Univ. Pr., 1931* xiv, 133 p. Comaerciai rela- 
tioos; missionary movement; cultural in^xlications of the Treaty of Waughsia. [Similar bibliographical 
notes wi31 continue in future numbers.^ 
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HMJbiied fay the Cbmittee on Cooparative Literature of fate National Cbuncil of Teachers of English^ 
Mim R. mmm, fahiv. of Bmjmm SO^ CssAm ranjo ll. buck, Wisconsin; HAS9V a 

cmET, Ibntdair S.T.C (lij.); AKIHUR E. CHRISTY, CalLribia, Chainnai; H. A. DOMINCDVICH, Qemaor 
tom Friends School; WOm F. IXN^, Bkake; ADIHSCN RIES^, Itothwestern; CHAIOGN,a IADS), 
Nevada; VILLIIIf S. lYNCH, Cooper Ihion; WSSSLL NOYES, Indicia; C8QRGE B. FASK$, Queens; LOUi^ M* 
RD^IBLArr, Brooklyn; JAMES E. FCMN, Fordhaa^ JOBN a WEB, Geia'gia; tigS B ECT F* IffiST, DaitJmoutii* 


thm tabscrl^loci ptlce im ime liollAr far tht mcwA^ic ymt, Btniita** Mmnlcatioat m>tiee« of of 

hm dlfoctcd ta thm Ostmeil affiee# mt HI Wmet Sixty-«ii^th Street* aticago^ ISlioale, Mitori* 
«l eorrmwpemdmime wad watatiml for riiaiild be addrested to Arthur E. Chririy, Colunbii Uhireraity* 

lliw Yarh N. Y., for treoMdasion to tha Coaiaittee. 
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THE SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES AT STANPliJRD 
By- Arthur S, Bestor, Jr, 

Assistant Professor of Humanities, Stanford University 

[Editorial Note: This article presents in abridged form an address to the College English Association 
of the San Francisco Bay Area, given by Professor Bestor on December 2, 1944* The Mews-Letter takes 
pleasure in presenting to its readers this report of a most significant development in American edu¬ 
cation and in noting its emphases on inter-departmental cooperation and the "ccai^rative” disci** 
plines.] 

The School of Humanities has been functioning at Stanford University for a little riKJre + 4 haii two 
years. These nine academic quarters of its history have been largely experimental. Nevertheless, sub¬ 
stantial, and I believe permanent, contributions have been made to the University, and perhaps in a 
HKxiest way to American higher education in general. The creaticai of a School of Humanities was the 
response to a particular historical situation at Stanford. With the details of that situation I need 
not trcRible the reader, for to outsiders the only significance of our experiment lies in the fact 
that the problems which the School of Humanities has atten^ted to solve are the same problems that 
other institutions are also facing. 

Broadly speaiking, these problems are the coosequezK^es of depairtmental specialization. With special - 
ization itself, no scholar or teacher can legitimately quarrel. Academic division of labor has pro¬ 
duced the greater part of our present store of exact knowledge; it has been the necessary antecedent 
of many of the most brilliant hypotheses and profound generalizations in recent intellectual history; 
it has made possible our vast expansion of education without sacrifice of acciiracy and thoroughness- 
At the same time, no one can be unaware of certain disadvantages of specialized division of labOT, 
whether in factories or academic halls. A gradual loss of perspective is clearly possible — a flails*, 
ure to reifeirher that specialization iuplies an unspecialized whole which alone gives significaix^e to 
its parts. To guard themselves against this ever-present danger, the members of the various humanis¬ 
tic departments at Stanford established the School of Hum^ities — an act of self—discipline and 
self-criticism, not an arrangement imposed frcm without.... 

If I may speak metaphorically, the humanistic disciplines are like a battery of spotlights, ccn- 
centrated upon the single heroic figure of uBn. Each shines fran a pre-determined angle, high¬ 
lighting one part of the figure, but leaving other parts involved in shadow. The time-sense of the 
historian supplies what the philosopher, in quest of timeless certainties, overlooks. Languages un¬ 
known to the writer are understood by the musician and the painter. Biology and physiology, about 
whic^ the artist know little, are illuminated by the natural scieiKjes, coming to a focus in the 
disciplire of anthropology — a label which, after all, is siii 5 )ly Greek for humanistic study. !S:ie 
student who is about to devote himself to intensive examination of human life from the particular 
angle represented by one of these humanistic disciplines, needs — and ur^ratively needs — to see 
the object of his study bathed in the even light which comes vdien all the lamps are lit at once* 

Ihe School of HuuBnities hopes to give every study such an opportunity^ To this eid tte School is 
developing a sequence of courses wherein each of the various huBBnistic disciplines will s^xjcessively 
demonstrate its contribution to a fuller understanding of the outer and inner life of man. la this 
sequeixie of courses, each of the following disciplines has its appaTcpriate place; literature, music, 
the fine arts, history, logic, ethics, aesthetics, linguistics, anthropol:^y* 
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{Bdi'torial Note: Otrr limited speice precludes a listing of all the courses offered by the Stanford 
School of HuiMiities, together with their formal descriptions. In brief, the follwing are represtot- 
ati"ve. A freshman course in the History of Uestern Civilization is required of all students in the 
University, fbe Department of Philosophy offers fca? sc^omores an Introduction to Critical thinking: 
Logic, Scientific Method, and Ethics* The School has sponsored a one—term course entitled Introduc¬ 
tion to College Study, designed to acquaint students with the range of skills and tools of study 
necessary in basic training* It has also sponsored a full—year Introduction to the Arts, with sepa¬ 
rate quarters <^evoted to music, painting, and architecture. For the junior year there is offered a se¬ 
quence of courses devoted to the more technical disciplines underlying humajiistic study* One, given ' 
by an anthropologist, is entitled Man and Culture* A second, offered by a specialist in linguistics, 
is The Mature of Connunication: Language and Its Problens* A third. The Mature of the Arts, is taught 
by a professor trained in philosophy, with special interest in aesthetics. More advanced courses were 
not described in detail by E^ofessor Bestor in his address. ] 

Since ott pr^ram got under way in the autxmm of 1942, we have had the benefit of experience with 
an even more far-reaching experiment in educational integration — the Army Specialized Training Pro¬ 
gram of Foreign Area and Language Study. Two units of this kind were organized on the Stanford can^ 
— cne in European and the other in Par Eastern languages auid areas. The Dean of the School of Humani¬ 
ties became director of the latter unit, and the School itself was deeply involved in the program. 

The language staff was drawn almost exclusively, and the area staff predominantly, from the faculty 
of the School of Humanities; and the School utilized the opportunity to add to its permanent faculty 
full professOT-s of geography and of anthropology — fields in which chairs had not previously existed 
at Stanford. 

At the outset of the program, the facility of the Far Eastern Area and Language Unit decided unanl- 
moi^ly that area study should be crganized, not as a group of courses in the various disciplines of 
smthropology, geography, history, political science, economics, etc., but as a single f\illy integrated 
course. The various specialists attended each other's lectures, and spared no time and effort to weld 
th^selves into a folly co-c^rating task force» "^Rie xeSuit was a'C<Marse with a single, unified, de¬ 
veloping tteme, to the illixninaticxi of which each academic discipline made its special ccntributicai 
at the appreciate time. The process went so far that language instruction was scanetimes explicitly 
integrated with area study, in various class demonstrations and problems. 

This practical experience in co-operative teaching, with partietpation by scholars from a number of 
different fielcfe, is being carried over into the civilian program of the School of Humanities. It has 
already borne fmit in two significant courses, one in Far Eastern Civilization, an 

adaptation to broader civilian purposes of the Amy area program; and another in the Historical 
Geography of the United States, taught co-operatively by a geographer aiid an historian, whose collab- 
OTation had begun in ASTP teaching. 

The experience of inter-disciplinary co-operation 1^ been a heritage of great valiie in other re¬ 
spects. Ijy understanding more clearly the point of view and the potential contribution of the oti^r 
disciplines, eveiy member of the faculty of the School of Humanities is better equipped to partici¬ 
pate in the over-all, inter-disciplinary planning which goes into the "development of programs for 
students majoring in tte School of Humanities. 

I Shan not attea^t to discuss all the alternative programs that are new available to inajca:*s in the 
Sdiool of i^^toanities. I should like, however, to es^hasize the point that n<xie of the concentrations 
offered by the School of tonanities as such, duplicates any cfepartmental major pre^ram. Each of the 
School CTnoentrations is designed to open xjp a field otherwise unavailable as a major program, or to 
proviste an inter-discipliiary ajp^oach to a field in which such an apporoach has already proved its 
value in modem scholarship. For example, within its own major jax^gram, the School of Humanities of¬ 
fers concentrations in geography and anthropolo^, for which separate departmental majors do not 
«ist at Stanford; it offers a group of regicxial programs, in which work both in the language aixi 
also in the history, geograjhy, and culture of a given nation or area is prescribed; it offers a ccb- 
centration in tte Arts, permittii^ a student to integrate music, the grajhic arts, and the jhiloscpfey 
of aesthetics; and finally, it offers a group of period concentraticais, in Medieval Civilization, in 
the Benaissanoe, and in American Civilization. 
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These concentrations do not permit a haphazard aiKi desultory sampling of work in various fie Ids« If 
anything-^ the requirements of the concentrations are more rigorous than the requirements for depart¬ 
mental majors. The courses and fields represented in a given concentration are chosen with a definite 
sense of responsibility for the integrity of the program as a whole. And the integration of all that 
a student has learned is eir^iiasiied to the extent of requiring in his senior year, a seminar in his 
particular field and a senior e^Say, aggregating sixteen quarter units — a requirement unprecedent¬ 
edly large for Stanford, so far as work at this level is concerned* 

As an exanple of the work of a student majoring in Humanities, I should like to outline the concen¬ 
tration in American civilization, with which I am best acquainted. This concentration pixxieeds on the 
assumption that an inter-disciplinary study of American civilization offers as sound a basis for ad¬ 
vanced work, and as souhd a contribution to a general liberal education, as a departmental program in 
history, with enphasis on American history, or a departmental program in English, with eirphasis on 
AnBrican literature. The concentration in American civilization does not replace, but exists along¬ 
side, these otlier programs. It differs from them by replacing certain requirements in ancient or 
medieval or modern European history in the one case, or certain requirements in philology and in tte 
earlier periods of English literature in the other, by courses bearing upcm American civilization in 
various other academic ddpartments. The requirements for the concentration in American civilization 
are fixed by a comittee drawn from the History and English Departments, as well as from the insnediate 
Humnities staff. 

The student who plans to major in Humanities, with a concentrttion in American civilization, does 
not enter upon his formal major program until his junior year. In the Lower Division, however, he has 
taken a full yearns course in the History of Western Civilization — an indispensable background to 
American studies, of course. He has also been urged to elect in the Lower Division sc»ne part of the 
basic work in the five fields of American studies that are prescribed in the program — namely, Ameri¬ 
can political history, American econcmc history, American geography, American thoi:^ht, and American 
literature. This five-fold basic requirement may be cx^leted in a total of sixteen units thro\igh se¬ 
lection of certain’’s^cifi^d ccc£rses, both Vithin^ahd without’‘the-SchooIj or it^ma^ be flilfilied in a 
different, and somewhat larger, group of courses. 

Upon entering the Ifpper Division, the student concentrating in American civilization is required to 
take tl^ sequence of Humanities courses covering anthropology, linguistics, and aesthetics; ard this 
to obtain the technical equipnent needed to apply effectively a wide range of disciplires to the il¬ 
lumination of American civilization. At the same time, in junior and senior year, he is pursuing ad¬ 
vanced work in specific fields of American studies, over and above the five-fold requirement already 
mentioned. These advanced courses are chosen in consult at ion with his adviser, of course, and bear 
more or less directly upon the topic to which the student expects to address himself in his senior 
essay.... 

Prcxn these descriptions of the program of the School of Humanities, I trust that the source of its 
inspiration has been made clear. In the contemporary worlds of education and scholarship, two very 
different philosophies of integration are being preached sM practiced. At the pre-college level, the 
philosophy has ccarsnonly been hostile to the recognized disciplines, if not actually hostile to the 
very concept of disciplines as such. With this attitude the School of Humanities has nothing in ccbh 
man. At the highest levels of modern research scholarship, by contrast, a different kind of integra¬ 
tion is being increasingly practiced. It is based oil full recogniticxi of the indispensability of the 
specialized disciplines, and it seeks to focus as nsny relevant ones as possible upon certain prob— 
lens that have defied solution by uni-disciplinary techniques# The School of Humanities is inspired 
by this ^ilosophy; it would not weaken the integrity of the individual disciplines; it seeks only, 
their greater scope ar>d useftOness through co-operation in research and teaching. The School believes 
that the inter-disciplinary pattern of investigaticm will grow in importarce, and that the scholars 
of'*the‘next generation must be introduced early to these techniques and these philos<^^ies. 

®ie conventionally organized departments have been inportant in maintaining high scholarly star— 
dards, but they are not the only ones interested in or capable of such guardianship. Uraier certain 
ciixniicstances, indeed, excessive departmentalization may jeopardize academic standards. In the 
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investigation of borderline topics, for exair^jle^ a failure to recognize what other disciplines can 
contribute^ and a failure to utilize their resources, may be fatal to the scholarly soundness of the 
whole investigaticaa* A study in the history of art, for exaii 5 >le, irust be valid frm the points of 
view of both disciplines of history and art. A study in the econcxnic iir^^lications of a literary work 
lost satisfy both the econojnist and the specialist in literature of the validity of its itiethods. 
Scholarly training in either one of the disciplines by itself is not sufficient to guarantee the 
soundness of such investigations. The School of Humanities, by exeirplifying the values of co-operative 
scholarship, and by providing means for a student to train himself in the relevant techniques of two 
or sore disciplines, believes that it is performing an essential service in tae maintenance of schol¬ 
arly standards fac^ 'the future. 

JOfiANNES y. JElfSEN, 1944 NOFEL PRIZE WINNER FOR LITERATURE 

By Morst Prenz 

Indiana University 

In The Bookaan of 1983 Robert Hillyer wrote j(prophetically): "Why does it take a Nobel Prize to 
awaken Americans interest in good writing? With all respect to its worthier recipients, that prize 
is at best a poor criterion. When Johannes V. Jensen again conies to this country that he has appre¬ 
ciated so fhirly, he should be known to discerning readers....He is a sincere artist...and a great 
admirer of the one nation that has just begun to hear his name.” Now, more than twenty years later, 
Jensen has been given the recogniticffi vdiich should at last make him better known in this country, ife 
is the winner of this yearns Nobel prize for literature, the third Danish writer to receive the 
prize - iSirl Qjellerup and Henrik Pontoppidan having shared the honor in 1917* 

Johannes V. Jensen - bom in 1873 in Pars0, North Jutland - is the author of numerous novels, short 
stories, plays, and poems. As Denmark»s greatest living literary figure, he has waged a continuous 
war against Georg arandes* "devastating” influence upon Danish literature. He is the originator of a 
special fcrm for the presentaticHi of the Norse myths. An ardent advocate of Darwinism, a regular con¬ 
tributor - until 1940 - to the leadii^ Copenhagen newspaper FoUtiken^ wi an able interpreter of 
America and her literary achievements, he has exhibited unusual versatility. Some ten years ago he 
translated Samlet into his native tongue, conceiving of the Danish prince "as a virile rebel against 
his corrupt surroundings" (Bereiidsohii). 

WiWi the publicaticHi of his Binmerlandshistorier (1^9-1910) Jensen became a noted figure in Scan¬ 
dinavian literature. In these stc^ies of peasant life in Jutland he incorporated, according to Walter 
A. Berendsohn in fhe Contemporary Review, "the whole landscape, so real and lifelike to him, by a 
thousand traits in his stc^ies, and interwoven with ttem the figures of men, strange, gnarled men, 
dominated and tom by passicns, delicate people, touching us in the most unfathdnable way, and tJ^ir 
fates, soEne of them very siB 5 >le, but most of them ti^gic." Pen lange Rejse (1906-21), a cycle of six 
novels, covering the period frcfii the Ice Age to the discovery of America by Columbus and telling the 
histOTy of the Teutonic race whose origin is stjpposed to be in Jutland, established Jensen»s reputa¬ 
tion in Europe. Here is, in the w<^^ of Hama Astrup Larsen, "Norse mythology, anthropology, geolo^, 
and history, all blended in a poet's imaginatim," In recent years, we have beetle sanewhat suspicious 
of "scientific" tracing of the Nordic race; but Jensen's attempt has no political implications* It is 
rather the conception of a poet who writes about life in terms of a large scope of time and space. 

This moBMaental wrk, translated into English by A. G. Chater, was publisl^d, under the title of 
fhe Long Joummy, in three volunes by Alfred A. ifeepf in 1923 [Fire and Ice^ fhe Cimbrians, Christo^ 
pher ColiMbus) and reissued in a special edition ten years later* A historical novel about King 
Christian II, longens FaH (fke Fall of the ling}, was translated by P. T. Pederspiel and Patrick 
Kirwan and piAli^ied in 1983 by Henry Holt, In addition to these works, short selections frean jQ 3 sen*s 
writings in fke Living Age, a few poems rendered into Er^Iish by Damong and Hillyer and published in 
A Book of Pmish feree (1922), and two of his short stories in Peimarhfs Best Stories (1928) have 
been Baade available to American readers* 
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Jeiisen ha$, always been interested in the l&iited States and has visited this country several times, 
first tirfe in 1896* In his writings he has tried to establish a link between Scandinavian, 
Anglo--^rican civilizaticai, as for instance in what Jens Nyholui calls **a scxnewbat iiunature, provoca^ 
tive. book” gotis^ke Renaissahce (1901), and in Den nye Veden (1907)• Jensen has written two novels 
in which the scenes are laid in New Tork and Chicago, MadoMe d^Ora (1904) and Ejulet (1905 )• The iinr 
press ions of his irsost recent travels (1939) through the Ikiited States he wrote up for the nev^paper, 
Politiken, and then collected in the bocdc fra Fristateme, in which he calls the United States a 
*^soil for true democratic discipline." Whenever he has a chance, he informs his readers that energy 
and zest for life characteristics he admires most in .America. 

His efforts to acquaint his countiymen with American writers ai^ perhaps least kiKJwn in thi 0 
try, and I am endebted for most of my information about this particular aspect of his work to Dr^ 

Jens I^holm of the Northwestern Ikiiversity Library. Ckv one of his visits to the Ikiited States JeiBS^ 
became interested in Prank Norris. Be translated The Octopus, which Norris intended as the first' 
of a planned trilogy, aid he arranged for other books by Norris to be rendered into Danish. Be wrote 
introductims to the Danish translations of Jack Londcm^s The Call of the Hid (Maar Faturen kalder, 
1907) and Martin Sden (1913). In more recent y^^rs, Jensen has lectured and written about Ernest 
Hemingway, en^hasizing his fine qualities, but at the same time blaming him for the attempts of some 
of his imitators to identify "truth with brutality." As Signe Toksvig has pointed out in The 
Anerican^Scandinavian Review, "This kind of't^alism is against his notion of evolution but he is 
delighted when he finds evidence in America that pioneer har^hips can still be cheerf\illy endured* ” 

Since his youth Jensen has shown an interest in Walt Whitman and has been greatly 'influenced by 
him. In 1919 he and the Danish poet, Otto Gelsted, published a collection of their Whitman transla^ 
tions, ¥alt Rhitnan: Digte, in the introduction to which Jensen called the American poet "a master of 
words and a portal to America.” Although be admires Whitman, be feels that "tte American people have 
never gathered around Whitman as a national, spiritual hero^; for to Jensen, "Whitman.stands out as 
one of the wOTld^s great unusual personalities,” but ” 33 ot as am of the great harmcMous persons, as 
for exanple Bj^mson." His novel Sjulet, as the Danish Critic, Frederik^Schyberg,'has‘shown‘in'his 
study of Walt Whitman (Copenhagen, 1933), iu^^iies a critical discussicn of the in 5 >artartt:e and limita¬ 
tions of Whitman, as far as Whitman's positive and negative qualities are represented by two pro¬ 
tagonists, the poet, Lee, and the charlatan, Evanstcaie, respectively. ' 


CURRENT GUIDE TO WORLD LITfiRATURE 

By Georie B. Parkd 

Queens College 

'Uiis bibliography lists books noted by the Publishers* Weekly sis published in’the United States and 
Canada between June 20 snd Decemlper 2, 1944, sind also books announced for publication to the eni of 
19jt4 (marked with *}. Dictionaries and grammars are not usually included; "juveniles” are not given; 
works of purely political c 6 nteii 5 )CHrary ihterest are not usually listed*, Works on American and British 
literature have been canitted except when they are ocnceroedVith foreign influences those litera¬ 
tures. On the other hand, the lists are extended to include works dealing with social and intellectual 
backgrounds, and also works dealing with the other arts and artists* The aim has been to include what¬ 
ever tiB informed teacher of literature might want to know about. Accuracy is not guaranteed, especi¬ 
ally of prices. 


AMCIEFf 

Perris J. Stephens, ed. Old Assyrian Letters and Business Documents. 121 p* Rress. $5. 

M. I. Rostovtzeff, et al., eds. The Excavatic^ at Dura-Europos. Part I. The Agora and Bazaar* 314 p* 
lale Press. $5 boards. (Preliminary report of work in 1935-36)- 
*Gisela M. A. Richter. Archaic Attic Gravestones, ifervard Press. $5* 

*David M. Robinscn. Excavations at Olynthus, 12*? Doinestic and Public Architecture. Johns Hopkins Press. 
Christc^er M. Dawson. Rcanano-Canpanian N^hological landscape Painting. (Yale Classical Studies 9). 
274 Yale Press. $3. (To prove Ranan indej)endence of Greek art.) 
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Etaest Nash. Rooen Tombs. 201 p. J. J. Augiastin, $3. (Riotographs ai^ plans of excavated towns froa 
fiesole to Paestum.) 

Qiamles N. Cochrane. Christianity and Classical Culture. 533 P* Oxford. $5* 

Will Durant. Caesar and Oirist* A History of Rcsnan Civilization and of Christianity.*.to A.D, 325. 
(Story of Civilizaticffl, Part 3.) '?67 p. Simon and Schuster. $5. 

John I. i^res. Msditerranean Culture. 51 p. Ifecmilian. $.75> paper. 

Philip W, Bareh. A Ifendbodc of Classical Drama. 536 Stanford. $4* 

Harold Ctemiss. Aristotle's Criticism of Plato aixi the Academy. 637 p. Johns Hopkins Press. $5. 

Aurelius. Ifeditaticais, Translated A. S. C. Farquharson. 2 v. Oxfoard Press. $12.50. 

Uie Iliad of Homer. Translated by William B. Smith and Walter Miller. Illustrated with the designs 
of John Plaxman. 5^ jt Macmillan. $3.75. (A line-by-line translation,) 

*lfcnaiider. The Rape of the Locks. Translated Gilbert Murray. Oxford. $1, 

♦Plato. Timaeus and Critias. Translated ThcaiBs Taylor. Pantheon Books. $2- 

Sir Richard W. Livingstone. Plato and Modern Edic-atiCBi. {P.ede Lecture. > 35 p. Macmillan. $.75, boards. 
*C. M. Bcwra. Sophoclean Tragedy. CScford Press. $6.50. 

Prank R. Earp. The Style of Sophocles. 127 p. hbcmjllan, $2.50. {Study of the style by means of wcrd 
lists.) 

Hiucydides. History of the Pelc^xHinesian l«fer. Selecticais ed. Sir R. W. Livingstone (WOTld's Classics. ] 
399 p. Oxfcsrd Press. $.95. 

♦R* C. Trevelyan. Virgil's Georgies, ifecmillan. $1.50. 

William Chase Greene. Moira - Pate, Good, and EVil in Greek Thought. 458 p. Harvard Press. $5. 

MEDIEVAL 

Robert G. Andersm, Ihe Biography of a Cathedral.. .iSie Pageant That Led to Notre Dame. 5C0 p. 
Lawmans. $4. (Prom the Druid altar and the Roman teD5)lfi to the successive Christian churcl»s.) 

William R. Bcmniwell. A History of the Dominican Liturgy. 396 p. J» P, Wagner, New York. $3.50* 

Helen Maud Cam. Liberties and Conuiunities in Medieval Ekigland. Collected Studies in Local Adainistra- 
tion and Tc5)ography. 281 p» Ifecmillan. $3,75. - 

Rev. Prardc P. Cassidy. Holders of the Medieval Mind. The Influence of the Fathers of the (3aa;ch cai 
the Medieval Scdioolnen. 202 p. Herder, St. Louis. 

Sir J. H. Clapham and Eileen Power, eds. Cambridge Econcaiic History of Europe. Vol. IJ The Agrarian 
Life of the Middle .^es. 667 p. i&cmillan. $7, bvKkram. (The cariginal English edition was 1941.) 

Ediaaxi Curtis. A History of Medieval Ireland from 1066 to 1513 (enl3a*ged editicn). 468 p* Traneat- 
lantic Arts, Forest Hills. $5. 

Raphael M. Bjber. Sources of Franciscan History. 120 p. Washington, the Author (Catholic University). 

$1, pa^)er. 

Pierre Ifendanmt* St. Dominic and His Work. Translated from French by Sister tfewy Benedicta Lifkin, 
506 p. Herder. St. Louis, $5. 

Hans Meyer. The Hiilosophy of 1St»’Thc»Eis Aquinas. Translated Rev. Frederic Eckhoff, 589 p. Her<ter, 

St. Loi^s, $5. 

IfiHBi Thorndike, ed. University Recends and Life in the Middle Ages. {Records of Civilization Series 
^ ) 4® P, Columbia University Press, $5.50. 

♦Joseph van der Elst. The last Flowering of the Middle Ages: People arvi Painters of Plarrfers, Dodble- 
day. $7.50. 

♦aistave Cohen, ed. Becueil de Farces Inedites du Ouinzifeme Sibcle. Mediaeval Academy of America. 

Ali^ieri. The Divine Comedy. Translated Melville Best Andez^on. With Illustraticns of William 
Biadce (32 drawings reproduced by photogravure). 513 p. Heritage Press, $5, boxed. 

B. Atwood and V. K. Whitaker, eds, ixeidivm froiae. Mediaeval Academy of America. $3.50* 

Philotheus Bodmer, ed. The Tractattss De Su&cessivis Attributed to William of Ockham, with a Study of 
the Lifte and Works of Ockham. 133 p, Franciscan Institute, St. Becaventure College, New York, 
feper, ^ly. 

Ronald H. Vfelpole. Charlemagne and Roland, A Study of tl® Source Of Two MuMle English Jfetrical Ro¬ 
mances Moland and Temagu and Otuel and Roland. (University of Califiamia Publications in Modem 
Philblogy. 1 66 p. University of Califtama Press. $,75, paper. 

.>^ilU Appel. Hotaticai of Polyphonic Music 900-1600. 2d ed. Mediaeval Acadengr of l^rica. $4.50. 
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REKAZ5SASCE 

♦Alfred von Martin. Sociology of the Renai$sapce. Trarolated W. L- Luetfcens (International Library.} 
Oxford, $ 3 . 

='^loger B. Merriman. Suleiman the Magnificent. Harvard. $3.50. 

George R. Kernodle. Prom Art to Theatre. Form and Conventian in the Renaissance. 264 p. Ifiiiversity 
of Chicago Press. $ 5 . 

^Hermam Ifesten. Copernicus and His World. Roy Publishers. $3.50* 

Ifersilo Picino's Ccaianentary on Plato's Symposium. Text and translaticai from the Latin, introduction 
by Sears Reynolds Jayne, (tfiiiversity of Mlsscwri Studies, Vol. 19, No. 1.} 247 p. University of 
Missouri. $2, paper. 

M. W. Burlra-Gaffney. Kepler and the Jesuits. 138 p. Brnjce, Milwaukee, $2. 

R. Langton Douglas. Leonardo da Vinci, His Life and His Pictures. 57 plates, 140 p* University of 
Chicago Press. $ 4 . 

♦Charles Angoff. Palestrina, Saviour of Church Masic. B, Aclrennan. $1.50, 

D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Ronsard. 351 p. Sheed & Ward and Gcward.JfcCam. $3.50. 

Josejii Leon Blau. The Christian interpretation of the Cabala in the Renaissance. I 75 p. Columbia 
Press. $ 2 . 25 . 

♦Hans Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat. Drawings of the Venetian Painters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, J. J.' Augtistin. $25. 

PREfCE 

Herbert Jchn Pleura. Prem:h Life and Its Problems. 143 p. Transatlantic Arts, Forest Hills. $ 2 , 
paper. 

♦Joseph D. Bennett. Baudelaire: A Criticism. PrincetcHi Press. $ 2 . 

♦Ifenri Bergson. Creative Mind. Philosophical Library. $3.75. 

Alexandre Kbyre. Entretiens sur Itescartes. 113 p. Bren^ano. $1, paper. 

Gustave Flaubert. Three Tales. Translated Arthur MeDowall, introduction by Harry Levin (formerly 
published by Knopf). 178 p. New Directions, $1. j ; - - 

Jsicob Axelrad. Anatole Prance. A Life without Illusions, 1844-1904. 490 p. Harper. $3.75. 

Andre Gide. Imaginaiy Interviews. Translated by Ifelcolm Cowley. 189 p. Knopf, $2. (Written since 
1940, ostensibly about art.) 

Comte de Lautreamont. Les Chants de midoror. 252 p. P. A. Bemett, 415 Lexingtcm Avenue, Jfew York, 
$4.20, paper. 

—-——n-. ifeldoror. Translated by Guy Wemham. 303 p. Bew Directions. $6. 

Raissa Iferitain. Les Grandes Amities. les Aventures de la Grace. 304 pv Editions de la Maison 
Pranqaise, New York. $1.75, paper. (Recollections of French personalities a generation ago.) 

Charles ftguy, ifen and Saints, Poetry and Prose. Translated Anne and Julian Green (French and Eng¬ 
lish). 303 p. I^theon Books, $2.75. 

Henri Massis. Notre Ami Psichari. 210 pj- Les Editions Varietes, Ifcntreal, $1.25, paper. 

♦Rosamond Frost. Renoir. (Hyperion Press) Duell-Sloan^ $ 3 . 

Jules Remains, The Death of a Nobody, Translated Desmond McCarthy and Sidney Waterlow ( 1914 ). New 
Introduction, translated Haakon Chevalier. 150 p. Knopf. $2. 

♦Denis de Rougemont. Speak of the Devil. Translated Haakon Chevalier. Panthecxi Boxjks. $2.75. 

Francis Carco (oli* Carcopino). A la Gloire de VerlaiiK. 239 p. Les Editions Varietes. $1.25, paper. 
(Interpretaticsi and reminisceiKes.) 

Roger Picard. le Romantisme So^al. 437 p. Brentano. $2.50, papser. (The social ideas of French 
rcanantic writers, 1815-1^.) 

Aaron Schaffer. The Genres of Parnassian Poetry. A St\jc|y of the Parnassian Minors. (Johns HepkiBS 
Studies in Rcmanee Literatures, extra volume 20,) p. Johns Hepkins Press. $ 4 , papar. 

French Inpressionists and Their Centeupararies Repres9|ited in American CollecticEB. IhtrodrKrtioii by 
Edward Alden Jewell. 191 p. (52 colca* plates, 100 at|JBr illustratiom.) H^perico FTess: Bandoa 
House. $ 5 .^. (The work of 23 artists.) ' " 

SPAS I SB 

W. C. Atkinson. Spain. A Brief History. 210 p. Transatlantic Arts, $2.75. 

J. B. Trend. The Civilization of Spain. (Hoane University Library,) 223 p. Oxford. $1.25* 
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=*l?afael Alberti. Selected Poems. Translated Lloyd Malian. New Directioiis. $1. 

Clifford H. Galloway, ed. Spanish Proverbs...with Their Engiish Translations. 223 p. The Editor 
(319 West 18th St.), N. Y. $1.25-$1.50. 

Leo Kirschenbaim, Enrique Gaspar and the Social Dfhma in Spain. 115 p. Iftiiversity of California 
Press. $1, paper. 

Beaigio U.' Pane. English Translaticais frcan the Spanish, (Rjitgere Studies in Spanish 2* ) Rutgers 
University Press. $2,50. (A bibliography.) 

*E. Lafuente. Velasques: Paintings and Drawings. Oxford. $5.50. 

LAim-AMERICAS 

*Miron Burgin, ed. Handbook of Latin American Studies. Harvard. $4. 

Frederick J. Pohl. Amerigo Vespucci» Pilot ifejor. 259 p. Columbia Rress. $3» 

*Bart Severin. Tte Latin Atterican Year. Duell, Sloan. $3. 

Kurt Severin and Lenore Sorsby. To the South. (Eagle Books), 250 p. Duellj Sloan. $3. (Travels.) 

Haldore Hstnson. The Cultural Cooperation Program 1938—1943. (U* S. Department of State Pub. 2137.) 

73 p. Govt. Printing Office, Supt. of Documents. $.15, paper. 

German Arciniegas, ed. The Green Continent. A Ccanprehensive View of Latin America by Its leading 
Writers. Translated from Spanish and Portuguese by Harriet de Onis and others. 555 p* Knopf. $3.50. 
(Anthology.) 

William Rex Crawford, A Century of Latin-American Thought, 320 p. Harvard. $3.50. 

*Pedro Henriquez-Urena. Literature and Artistic Trends in Hispanic America, Harvard. $3.50. 

Jefferson R. Spell. Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction. 332 p. University of North Carolina 
Press. $3. (A study of ten writers.) 

Cecilio Cameira. Tte Bonfire (A Pogueira). Translated from Portuguese by Dudley Poore. (Honorable 
Mention in first latin—American prize ccxi^setition.) 334 p. Farrar ft Reinhart. $2.75* (Fiction: A 
Syrian imnigrant in Brazil,) 

James Laughlin, ed. New Directions 1944 (Anthology with Latin-American section.) 427 p. New Direc¬ 
tions. $3.50. 

Jose leca fegano. Historia del Arte Argentine desde los Aborigines hasta el Momento Actual. 506 p* 

P. Ai Bemett (4i5 Lexington Avenue, New York, ) $17.50. 

*Arthur Ehsnansky. Tihuanacu, the Cradles of American b&n. 3 v. J. J. Augustin, $48. 

*Erico Verissirao. Brazilian tuterature. tfecmillan. $2.50. 

*Agnes Rothery. Central American Roundabout, Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Dodd, Jfead. $2.50. 

Sydney Aylmer Clark. Mexico: Ifegnetic Southland. 255 p* Dodd, Mead. $2, 

Henry R. Wagner. The Rise of Fernando Cortes. 564 p. Cortes Society, Berteley, Calif. $12.50. 

Peter ifesten Dunne, Picaieer Jesuits in Northem Mexico. 237 p. Ifiiiversity of California Press. $3* 

i&Kison Strode. Timeless Ifex’eo, 453 p. Harcourt. $3.50. (A History.) 
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f COMPARATIVE LITERATURE AND THE PINE ARTS 

V 3 Benry Jf, Veils 

^ I It . y Comittee for Poets' Recordings 

To many persons it appears that tbs outstanding need of the world today is a closer unification. 
Forces greater than tite will of any individual increase the intimacy of relationships between liie 
most widely removed parts of mankind. The mind is mirror of this tendency. In the vastly in^jortant 
field of elementary education, for exangple, we hope to see - perhaps with aid of well established in- 
tematicmal organizations — appraximations to similar studies and points of view. Turning to the 
highest level, the intellectual life is already patently international; an increased study of ccaqpar- 
ative literature is, we all believe, one of the major symptoms of our times; and even more than in 
literature, wl^re different languages erect barriers over v^ich it is necessary to pass with scane ef¬ 
fort, c<M5erce in the fine arts has beccane peculiarly unrestrained, ifetisse leans tpon Japanese 
prints; Hollywood clips spatial distaiKses; as the air vibrates with the music of the centuries, radio 
effaces time as well as space. Especially in the fields of art, movements of narrow nationalism are 
today clearly doomed to failure, so that Hitler’s political nationalism seems relatively reascaiable 
beside Goebbel's spiritual nationalism. 

We aspire, then, for unity in all fields: political, social, literary and aesthetic* New programs 
for conparative literature, radical and impressive as they are, constitute only parts in a larger 
world planning. The enlightened aroc^ig our elementary edtxiators strive for cosmc^)olitanisffi in moarais 
and taste; thinkers, for the unity of thought. At the same time that we seek to advance ever more 
r^idly in our legitimately specialized techniQues, we endeavor to move away frcan the tyramy of spe¬ 
cialization and toward a more hunane culture where not only the nations of the globe but the various 
brands of thought may achieve fliller integration. This gradual and anpler integration of the vdx>le 
is attainable, however, ofily throu^ increased interrelaticaiship of certain groups within mental 
world which today appears throughcut so sadly fra^aentated - as though shattered by demolition boo^ - 
but v^ich tomorrow we hope to piece together into sane organic life and haririoiny. If the scarely needed 
increase in unity is to be achieved, each worker must foregather not only with workers in the most 
remote fields but with those in adjacent fields from vhcci a misguided and dangerws teixiency has of 
late held him aloof. Liberalism, like fraternity and charity, begins at home. We HRist learn to issue 
from our morosely guarded baronial towers* Although specialization is the soil of technical training, 
it obviously constitutes the antithesis of liberal! education. Specialization witMi^ the world of the 
huuanities is siuply isolationism in the world of the spirit. !No less in the coHege than in the 
greater world, isolationism is our worst foe. Here urgently than ever before, intellectuals ssjst seek 
new strength in unity, since as never before the evil ctoisequences of disunity glare at us f^rom all 
sides. 

One lai^ge region, long fallen into tragic coaafteion, clamor^ fesr reunificatiem, aJLthett^ little 
substantial is as yet doie to pronote this uirgently needed and tiigely task. Tte work will doubtless 
be done, for better or for worse; Init not without some striefent calls to arms. One familiar sentence 
too often reads: ’’Literature is an art: period.” In other wa:xis, vdiile we grudgingly actoowledge it 
to be an art, vfe largely shun the consequences. ®ie consequences, of course, are that it co^sstitot^ 
but one member in the family of tl^ arts. Moreover, our usual tendency, even vhen literature is 
viewed from what is presumably an aesthetic ligh^^, is to disregaard its relations with other arts and 
to view its principles of tedbnique as strictly peculiar to itself. As result, we have tte grey 
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dullness azKi ccuparative sterility of much of the higi^r criticism of literature, so notable in 
class-roan work, dissertations, scholarly inonograjAis and periodicals, and virtually in all the chief 
activities of our language departments* It is notorious that our principles of literary criticism 
too often remain shallow; even our eigjeriences of literature become atrophied sLnd tinaesthetic, teach¬ 
ers of the arts awai^ to find themselves. subtly enthralled to the mentality of the counting house and 
the laboratca:^ of science^ Diligent suj^lementary- studies are, indeed, conducted in many fields, as 
the philological, historical, biographical, sociological, philo$qf>hiCal, and aesthetic, but we too 
often discover such studies unimportant and flatly irrelevant. Literary scholars become poor critics 
of their art fran want of aesthetic discipline, intellectual and Spiritual, amd pitifully amateurish 
and ineffectual dabblers in history, sociology and philosophy. We are conspicuously the victims of 
the great malady of our times: we require Judicious integration, not a spirit random, roving and lost. 

What, then, are the most obvious remedies for this.predicament? The first and canmon sense answer 
is obvia^ly that literature, like any other art, sl^juld be studied in relation to its sister arts. 
Who would think of studying physics without a certain amount of training in mathematics and chemistry, 
yet hew many of our teachers of English have a fair acquaintance with painting and music? All the hu- 
mnities are potentially integrated. In Michelangelosplendid phrase: "the majesties of all the 
arts are one." ' * 

The proposed approach might well revitalize our languishing understanding of the humanities. It by 
no means signifies tbe exaltation of aesthetics. Quite the ccaitrary. Its actual significance is that 
it gives MKih in^aroved assurance that our observatienS on literature, for example, shall be sound, 
and that our caonents gn those phases of literature pertaining to biography, history, political econ¬ 
omy and jMlosophy shall be relevant and not extraneous to our discussions. It should give teacher 
and student something pertinent to talk about. Seemingly apt references relating any art to ahy of 
the variois fields of learning obviously may or may not be cogent. At this point a geometrical meta¬ 
phor proves helpful. A perpendicular line erected between two points is unstable, in tiie sense that 
it has only a irere point OQ which to stand; but stjpply a broad base; provide three points of refer- 
eme iilst^ of twbj trl a r^ le, - and ' tb g~4tgargr-may becone-firm. Or enlarge 

the image still fUrther to a rectangle. ®eus, for exairple, the sociological aspects of literature may 
be strengthened and confinaed by corroborative evidence s'i: 5 )plied from the sociological aspects of a 
coB^Danion art. inspired with the Biore truly liberal spirit, we may, then, cease to be merely special¬ 
ists or floundering explorers of knowledge, and may instead fruitfully study a culture or an idea. We 
shall cease to study books in relation to a narrow segment of life, and so far as possible enlarge 
cur understanding of their relatioi to a wider and more relevant span of experience. We can profit 
neither by cfenying literature to be an art nor by expecting it to flourish as an art in isolatiai. It 
thrives oily as an art in the society of arts. Literary study can hardly be expected to flourish under 
the acacfemic isolaticaiism to vhich it has thus fcir in the twentieth century been so largely relegated. 
If it is to flcurish, it BH^st leave its isolationism and assume its rightful place beside our Judies 
of the other arts. 

!Ehis is not the place to consider partictilar methods and details. My primary aim is a statement of 
general principles. But a few coailuding remarks on method seem virtually inevitable. Changes of the 
radical nature vhich we should <fesire can obviously be effected only by long planning, foresi^t and 
patience. They involve changes ih the curriculian and in the spirit of our educational institutiosr^. 
They can be effected only by a strong desire for them and a clear Mtion of the general goal ahead. 

&it ABserica is certainly ripe to begin such an undertaking. We have already considerable equipment 
for art study i^ schools and colleges, although our sttidios are still hardly as well supplied as 
our libraries. The chief defects in American life rarely lie in dearth of equipment; they lie in want 
of vision and im^ination. Courses in which art and literature are studied collectively are in fact 
especially stnoilatxng to both teacher and student. Hit it is the teachers themselves and not the 
buildings which Mist be re-equij 5 >ed for st^h work, and obviously great care must be taken to appraise 
the m i n ds of staients entering cultural courses and care that the teachers do effective teaching by 
working from actual, knewn conditio:^ < In America today we boast the rici^st public collections of 
Jointings, tte largest collecticm of reprodixjtic^, the liveliest uwsical life, the most abuiKiant 
flw of radio and ptemdgr^Mc recordings of music in the world. The jhysical equipment, the moral 
obligaticai, and the historic opportunity are ours* They knock once; they may not knock twice. No 
later oj^x^rtmity may await us to break the chains of mental and academic isolationism. 
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»Phe follcwing books will be tcmd especially useful in the teaching or study of literature in rela¬ 
tion to various arts, particularly painting, sculpture^ architecture, the decorative arts and the 
moving pictures. Especially noted are books illiistrating the relaticns between English and African 
literature and leading artists of Europe, Great Britain, the United States and Latin ^rica* The 
titles are arranged in groups ranging fron the medieval to the modem field. 

For the medieval period correlations between religious art and literature assume the leading role. 
•Ihe standard work on the arts of the Anglo-Saxon period is G* B* ^rcwn. The Arts in EarXy Sn^land 
(193*7), that on the symbolism of ihe churches, Emile l^le, Metijious Art in France in the Thirteenth 
Century (1913); the best general work on English architecture is Francis Bond, Introduction to Enj-- 
lish Church Architecture (1913); the leading handbook on English sculpture is A Handbook on English 
Medieval Sculpture (1^5), by Arthijr Gardner; the best wcs'k on glass painting, English Glass Painting 
(1926), by Herbert Read; and an admirable theoretical discussion is to be found in Wilhelm Worringer, 
Form in Gothic (1927)« 

Tte Renaissance offers for fruitful comparison the masterpieces of ccaitinental painting and those 
of English poetry and dram. A leading work on the fonner is Bernard Berenson, The Study and Criti-- 
cisn of Italian Art (1920); also an old but stimulating study illustrating the cultural backgramd of 
the arts is Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, the Riaidcn Press edition 
(19S9). For the latter half of the period see Arthur HcCcad), The Baroque Painters of Italy (1934), 
and two books by Sacheverell Sitwell, Southern Baroque Art (1924), and Spanish Baroque Art {1931)* 

For the iirpact of the continental on the British art, see J. A. Gotch, Inigo Jones (1894). 

In the Augustan period English architects and painters egual the poets in stature, aixi England di¬ 
vides honors with France. For a general study see B. S. Allen, Tides in English Taste (1937); for a 
survey of the period also touching early romantic fields see C. B. Tinker, Fainter and Poet (1938); 
for the significant career of a leading architect and author see Laurence Whistler, Sir John Vanbrugh 
(1^>; for the career of the most important figures in the arts see A. T. Bolton, The Aruhitecture 
of Robert and Janes Adan, 2 vol. (1922); a splendid summary of domestic architecture may be found in 
H. A. Tipping, English Hones, lo vols. (1921-1937); French painting is best reviewed in S. Roche- 
blave, French Painting of the Eighteenth Century, (1937); an interesting problem is sketched in 
Sacteverell Sitwell, narrative Pictures (1938); for backgrounds of romanticism see E* W. ^fenwarix^, 
Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (1925); for England’s greatest illustrator see 
jorie Bowen, Hi Hi an Hogarth (1937)* 

For the rcanantic movement see Christopher Hussey, The Picturesque (1927); for tte most ij^)ortant 
rcxnantic figure whose work combii^s art and literature see Darrell Figgis, The Paintings of Willicm 
Blake (1925); a critical period is examined in W. T. Whitley, Art in England 1821^1sS7)* Nineteenth 
century American art of much literary interest is considered in H. T. Bsters, Currier and Ives (1942), 
and in Lloyd Goodrich, Hinslow Boner {1944)* 

Developnents in painting duripg the last few decades have great value for the interpretation of 
literature*. Useful books dealing chiefly with the French field are B. H. Wilenski, Modern French 
Painters (1940); S. Rocheblave, French Painting of the nineteenth Century 
Les Contenporains; (1939). Tte important >fexican field is reviewed in L. E. 

Mexican Art (1939); for a theoretical study of laoderaiism see 

sme recent developments are discussed in S. M. Kootz, few Front^rs in Arnericfm PaiwtUi^ 

Herbert Read, Surrealism (19^); and a general study of the inteirelatic^ of tfe te 

in a book by the distinguished American painter, Ijfersden Hartley, Adventures in the Arts 

Among in^jortant books on the moti<^ pictures may be mentioned the work of the great l&Jssian direc¬ 
tor, Sergei Eisenstein, The Film Sense (1942); a suggestive study. Film and Theatre, Allardyce 
Nicoll (1936); a thoughtfil study of technique by Valdamir Nilsen, The Cinema as a Qraphie Art (1937); 
a work by a leader in the field, Paul Rotha, The Film till Mow (1930); and a more recent analysis 
from the standpoint of tte public, M. F. Thorp, America at the Movies^ 

A useiUl book covering many fields is by Regina Schoolman ar^ C. E. Slatkin, The Enjoyment of Art 
in America (1942). 
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A PREFACE TO ARABIC LITERATURE IR EKGLISH TRANSLATION 

By Edwin E. Calverley 

Ajneriean University, Cairo, Egypt 

Arabic literature embodies a whole civilization. It reveals the life and thought of many Eastern m~ 
ticffis throu^ as many as forty generations. It describes a culture that differs greatly from that of 
the modem western world. Aik! it gives its English reader a second education, even as it requires a 
second education to enjoy all its values. 

Arabic is the religious lai^uage of the 250 millions of Muslims who live in Northern Africa, South¬ 
eastern Eusrcpe, and the enormous areas of Asia stretching frm the Jfediterranean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, plus large islands of that ocean. It is the mother tongue of about 50 millions of these Musliss 
ae well as perhaps ten millions of Oriental Christians. Between the Moors of the West and the Mbros of 
the Fhilij^ines, more than a score of different peoples of differing languages, dialects and vernacu¬ 
lars have Arabic as their second and sacred language. 

Moreover, teat language is today vdiat it was when it was first written, over thirteen hundred years 
ago. itohansaiad bin Abdallah of Ifecca in Arabia was the founder of the religion of these many genera- 
tioTB and of these millions of Muslims. He taught and preached in only one mosque in >fecca and one 
mosque in al-lfedinah. But if he were to return to say of the many mosques of the thouaands of cities 
and villages in the countries where he now has followers, he would recite the Quran again and those 
followers everyvAere would recognize his cwn original utterances; he would lead them anywhere in the 
uniform liturgical worship of Islam, even though in roost places he would not understand the camnon 
speech. 


A fact of first isportance about the Quran is that it became the first book written in Arabic, and 
then the spring which developed into one of the mightiest streams of literature ai 5 d culture our world 
has kncwn. Dr. A. J. Arfaerry, in hisjrerent brochur e on British Orientalists (Collins, 1943), ventures 
teis statement: "Ho occidental literature can in aiy way bear coo^jarisan with Arabic in the fields of 
grasnar, rhetoric, lexicography and all tee branches of jJiilology. When to this is added tee great 
literature of theology, law, philosophy, mathematics and science it becomes clear teat the literary 
legacy of the Arabs is something more than the tales of tee Arabian Nights which for BKJst westenKrs 
represent tee svm of Arab letters." 

Ihe best introduction to the histtary of literature written in Arabic is teat of R. A. Nicholson, i 
Literary History of the irabs, first published in 1907 with a new edition in 1930 (Cambrid^ Univer¬ 
sity Press). It deals with all the kinds of Arabic prose and poetry, but gives greater attention to 
the latter. It is a literary history of Arabic Islam but it includes also non.41uslim Arabic writers. 

A smaller introduction is Arabic Literature^ (Hhe World's Ifenuals series of the Oxford University 
Press, 1986), by H. A. R. Gibb, new Professor of Arabic in Oxford Ifiiiversity, It is authoritative, 
brief and compirehensive, text is withcsit the numerous translations provided by Nicholson. 

Fcr a knowledge of pre-ISlamic poetry the best work is still Sir Charles J. lyall's Translations of 
Ancient Arabian Poetry, {London, 1885; 2nd edition, Williams & Norgate). Ihe Introduction gives a fine 
description of life in tee desert Arabia of pagan tiroes. "Hie translations won imnediate and lasting 
reco^oltiaQ. %ese and oteer translations by lyall and others constitute a sufficiently large.amount 
of Ar^ic poetry translated into English to fuinish worthy materials for study. The analysis of these 
translations would also stq^jly source material for comparative literature lectures on the influence of 
Arabic on scores of English and American poets and essayists. It will be.remembered that Emerson de¬ 
voted a vdxxle lecture to Itersian poetry. Uiere is no c(miparable American essay on Arabic poetry. In^ 
deed, works in the wIkjIs field of tee relaticais of Arabic and American literature are few in nunber 
and leave isich of tl» relationship untouched. Perhaps it- is not out of place to say that many stuctents 
would find tee English translaticzs of Arabic verse fascinating, just as Tennyson and Browning, and 
others, were stimulated to emulation by the inferior versicais of tee same material that earlier traas- 
lators produced. 
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Concerning the Arabian Sights scanething stould be said. Oily two translations of all the tales 
have been made into English. That by John Payne is unQuesticaiably the better. Bie more advertised 
work: of Burton repeats Payne wholesale, and is less literary in mar^ places, but has the advantage 
of notes interesting to anthropologists. In at least one college library the Birton version has been 
subjected to razor blade expurgation with the cut-outs carried off. Ihe translation by E. W. Lane, 
published first in 1839 3^ innumerable times since is virginibus puerisq^ue. It ccmtaii^ enough of 
the whole work to delight the young and the old. The value of "The ThousBiid Nights and a Night” lies 
not only in its stimulus to the imagination but also in the valid picture it provides of the life and 
thought of peoples whose civilization and world-view differ radically from our own, but whose spirit 
is often wortliy of both admiration and emulation. 

The storiology and folk-lore interest of the Sights is being increasingly recognized by scholars 
and teachers. But in addition to the Arabic poetry and the story material, there is also imich other 
literature which is valuable to students of world literature. It will also be interesting to ^nerai 
readers because of its different but authentic accounts of other lands and peoples, and their manners 
and custans as seen by Arab eyes. 

SOME BOOKS ON ARABIC LITERATURE AND CULTURE 

[Editorial Note: Professor E<^in E. Calverley, editor of The Moslem Sorld, is now on leave from the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation and serving as visiting professor at the American University, Cairo, 

Egypt. Before his departxire from the United States, be organized the Near East section of th^ forth- 
ccaning Guide to Comparative literature and Intercultural Relations. The few sample entries listed be- 
Icw have been arbitrarily selected by the general editor from tentative and preliminary materials 
prepared by Professor Calverley. The entire Near &st section of the Guide will receive the benefit 
of his checking and editorial supervision, upon Professor Calverley return to this country. The 
form in which tte following samples appear will suggest to readers of this bulletin th^ bibliographi¬ 
cal style and general character of sane of tte works to be listed. Depending upon tte iiiportance of 
iiKiividual books, the annotatioi^ may be extremely condensed or expanded to offer iBefhl information. ] 

Pickthall, Mannaduke. The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, an Explanatory Translation. Lond., Knopf, 

1830. viii, 693 pp. 

A rendering by an English convert to Islam. Other English translators are George Sale, J. M# Rodweli, 
ai^ Richard Bell. 

Wollaston, Arthur Naylor. The Religion of the Koran. Wisdom of the East Series. Lond., 1904. 

69 pp. 

The extracts are from the translation by E. H. Palmer. 

Subrawardy, Abdullah al-Ma»num, tr.. The Sayings of M3hairaiBd...with a Foreword by Miatma (^ndhi. 

Wisdcm of the East Series, Lond., Hn:ray, 1941. 128 RP- 

One of the preferred smaller collections gf the world's religious literature. 

Wensinck, Arent Jan. A Handbook of Early MuhamoBdan Tradition, Alphabetically Airanged. leiden., 

E. J. E^ill, 1927. xviii, 268 pp* 

The "traditions" contain primarily statements of what MuhamBBd said, did, or by his silence approved, 
ifext to the Qur'an itself the chief source of authority for the life and of An un- 

parallfilai mine of information about Muslim anthropology, sociolo^, law, and religim^ 

Ibn al-Ar^i. The Tarjuman al-ashwaiq; a Collection of J^tical Odes, tr. atJd ed* with a iitwal 
of the text and an abridged translation of the author's commentary by B. A. Nicixjlscsi. Lx3d., 

Asiatic Soc. 1911. 

Muhyi-ud-din Ibn al-Arabi, universally known among Muslims as "the grand laaster^" was the most 
volumiiKiUs, coiprehensive, and consistent thiiiker and writer on iiystical subjects in Islam. His sys¬ 
tem is Neoplatonism Islami 2 ied; also has been termed "Islam Christianized." 

Nicholson, Reynold Alleyne. Stxxiies in Islamic Mysticism. Cambridge, Eng., Oniv. Press, 1921. xii, 

282 pp. 

A good introduction to Sufism. 
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Nicdiolsoti, Reynold Allesroe. Studies in Islamic Poetry. Cairibrid^, En^., Ifiiiv. Rress, 1S21, 300 pp. 

Translations and interpretive essays by an eminent scholar of Arabic and Persian languages aid li-u 
eratures, done with sympathetic understanding and insight. 

Abual-Ala. Tte Quatrains...Selected frcan the "Lcsumma-la-Yalzam" and "Sact-uz-Ziid," tr. by Ameen P. 
Rihani.-N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 1903, xx, 144 pp. 

_. ihe Luzumiyat of &u'l.Jlla, selected from his liuzum ma la Yalzam and Suqt us-Zand, tr. by 

Ameen Rihani. N. Y., J. T. White, 1918. 100 pp. 

Ihe work of a Syrian-Arab, bliid of sight but keen of insight, whose quatrains were forerunners -of 
by Ctoar Khayyam and whose writings reveal a scholar of prodigious memory, a thinker free of 
all restraint save truth and virtue, a heretical Mislim in that he was hostile to religion as re¬ 
vealed rules and regulations, and an incomparable poet of artificial verse. A biograjiiy, with a 
translation of his letters, has been published by D. S. Jfergoliouth. 

Burckhardt, John Lewis. Arabic ft-overbs, or The ifenners and Custans of the Modem Egyptians. Lond., 
Murray, i^. vii, 232 pp. 

Based on proverbial sayings current in Cairo in the nineteenth century. 

Gibb, H. A. R. Ihe Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, Extracted and translated frcan the Chronicle of 
Ibn al-Qalanisi. Lond., Luzac, 1932* 368 pp* 

A primary and indispensable soiree of information about Muslim reaction to fimt sixty years of the 
Crusades, and a record of disturbed conditiKis in Syria which facilitated early conquests and chang¬ 
ing attituies toward the Prankish conqiKrors. 

Hasain, Taha. An Egyptian Childhood; the Autobiography of Taha Iteain, tr. by E. H. Paxton. Land., 
Routledge, 1902. vii, 168 PP. 

Kk early life of Egypt's most prominent contei^orary writer, written with simplicity against an ex¬ 
otic backgixund. 

________ , leacters of Thought, tr. by H. A. Lutfi, Bairut, 1902. 

An Qiglish rendering of essays on great personages and eras first published under title Qadat al~ 
Hhr, an intellectual leader .who has greatly, jjafliisnced Arabic ^literature today. 

CURRENT GUIDE TO WORLD LITERATURE 

Based on the Publishers’ Weekly 

By Georie Parks 

Queens College 

[Bie follwing list continues Professor I^ks’ offering in tl^ December, 1944, number of this bulle¬ 
tin* ®ie titles have been based on announcements in the Publishers^ Weekly and cover the period from 
June ^ to December 23, 1944* Starred (*) books were announced for the end of 1944* ^ has been 
to include whate^^r the informed teacher of literature might want to know abcxit* Accuracy is not guar¬ 
anteed, especially of prices. ] 

WORTS AMERICAF CULTURE 

Jdbsx Becker, ed. The Ifegro in American Life. Preface by Lillian Smith, 53 p. ifessner, $2.50 {$1, paper). 

tA ptctcrial stuiy, sponsored by the Ccamcil against Intoleraix®.} 

Lsold H. Bhr^ann. ttisic Ifester of the Middle West. The Steady of P. Ifelius CSirlstiansen and the St. 
€iaf ettoir. 235 p. IMversity of Minnesota I¥ess, ^.50, boards. (The story of the CSioij? aiSd the 
Cdtieis as a centre of Iforwegian Iixtherani^.) 

DaEvid P. Bowers, ed. Foreign Influences in American Life. (Princeton Studies in American Civilization, 
2). 264 p. Priixjeton Press, $ 3 . 

_. The Princeton Conference on American Civilization. 19 p. Princeton Press. (Paper, 

a^ly.) 

'Joaes Patrick Caxmcai. The History of American Trotskyism. Report of a Participant. Pioneer inblishers, 
N. Y. $2.75 ($2, paper). 

Michel Chevalier. Lettres sur I’Amerique du Hard (extraits). Introduction by Rchert G. Ifehieu. (Petite 
BiblioUK^je Americaine, Institut Prantjais de Washington.) 71 p. Princeton Press. $.50, paper. 
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Eugene E. Doll and Ann^liese M. Punke. The Ejinrata Cloisters. An Annotated Bibliograf^. (Bibliog¬ 
raphies of Gennan-American History, 3.) 139 p. Carl Schurz Poondatioin. $1.50, paper. 

Wayland P. Dunaway. Hie Scotch-Irish of Colonial Itenusylvania, 279 p. Ifaiversity of North Carolina 
Preset $3. 

Gordon Oreeuwood. Early Aulerican-Australian Relations to 1830. 184 p» (Melbourne University Rress.) 
Stechert. $3. 

Clyde Kluckhohn. Navaho Witchoraft. (Papere of Peabocfy Museum, vol. 22, no. 2x ) 150 p. Peabody 
Museijn, Cambridge, Kbss. $4.25 ($2.2d, paper.) 

RayfOTd Whitttngham Logan, ed, What the Negro Wants. 375 p. University of Ifcrth Carolina Press, 

$3.50. (14 essays.) 

Jt{lobert G. Ifehieu. Sainte-Eeuve auic Etats-Unis. 150 p. Rrincetcai Rress. $2.50. 

*S. Walter iifertin. Florida during the TerritOTisd Days. University of Georgia Press, 

-Carey McWilliams. Prejudice. Japanese-Amerleans: SyeAol of Racial Intolerance, 337 p. Little, arown. 

' $3. 

♦Abraham P, Nasatir. French Activities in California: an Archival (Slide. Stanford University tress. 

Our teople. (Hie Jew in America. 287 p* International Workers Order, N. Y. (tb.per, s^jply.) 

fbul Radin. ®ie Story of the American Indian. (Bla^ and Gold Library.) 405 p. Liveright, $1.98. 
(Enlarged from the original 1S27 edition.) 

Earl P. Robacker. Pennsylvania ItatdJ Stuff. A (3uide to Country Antiques. 163 p. University of Prab- 
sylvania ITess. $3.50. 

Josejii S. RouceJc and Ibtricia N. Pinkham. American Slavs. A Bibliography. 49 p. Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, N. Y. $.35, paper. 

Stanley Brehaut Ryerson. French Cso^tda. 256 p. International Publishers. $2.50, 

Iferry Schnelderman, ed. Hie American Jewish Year Boc*, 5705 [September 1944-1945], vol. 46. &50 p. 
Jewish Publication Society, Philadeljiiia, $3. 

♦Jasper H. Steatoridge. Portrait of Canada. CScford Ft^ss. $3. 

Bertus Barry Wabeke. IXitch Emigraticm to North America 1634-^1600, A Siort History, 100 p. Ifetherlands 
Information Bureau, N. Y, (!%iper, af^ly,) 

Sylvester C. Watkins, ed. Anthology of American Negro Literature. Introduction by John T. Frederick. 
496 p. Mcdern Library, $.95. 

Clinton A, Weslager. Delaware's Buried Past. A Story of Archaeological Adventure. 179 p. IMversity 
of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50. 

StGLISS LlfSRilUSE (IS IIS tORSIGS SSIASIOSS} 

T. W. Baldwin. William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Oeeke. 2 v, 1^0 p. IMverslty of Illipois 
Press. $15.75. 

Eric Rijgaell Bentley. A Qgntury 'of Hero-Worship. 307 p. Lippincott» $3.50. (Cariyle, Nietss^, apd 
later.) 

Edward S, leComte. Etx^mlon In ^gland. Hie literary History of a Hyth. lOQ p. King's Cpc*« Presfi, 
$2.25, paper. 

H, T, a«edepberg, Hw Tbsaty of the ^o in ffiigland 1650-1800. ICallfORiia PuhUcatiffls In Eng¬ 
lish, is; J 407 p. Itaiver^ty of Galiforaia fress, $4, paper. 

IlibliS illMMtfSiS 

J^. itary da Bergsass, aadUtar cf Hpanslated frm tte %i9lSa& % 

p. mum Boota^, ttwtminstsr, m* $8.00. (isfllswtloBs mt m llliilliiTr. f 

VlcOf Bie -Aotdbiogrspi^. Jfeabslated Ife* Harold Fis(^ pad Bwaas Goddard p. 

Ccmell Ubis»erstty ftress. $8»S0. 

Biree Bar«|Ue ifesters, Starosssi, Crespi, Hawetta, @3 p» BaltinoPe Itsseias of Art, (H9|)er» apply.) 

Hm lltSSilSSi 

A. j. Hie Making of Modem Hblland. A ^ri History* 224 p* Horten. $2.1^ 

A. A. van Kiijn, po^iler. Nievw Hecteniand [Netherlands after the War]. 344 p. Qaerick?, H. Y, $a.SG*f 

’•B. H, M, Vle)^, History of the Hetherlands. Boy Publishers. $3*50. 

Cicely Wedgwood. William the Silent. Wiliiam of Nassau, Rrince of Orange, I53frl564* 256 P* l^le Erean, 
43, 
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^Ilie Miracle of Beatrice. A Flemish legend of c. X300. Translated by Adriaan J. Barnouw. 107 p. 
itotheon Bodes. $2. (F^allel Fleming and English.) 

♦leo van Riyvelde, ed. The Dutch Drawings at Windsor Castle. (Phaidon Press) CBcford Press. $ 5 . 50 . 

GSRMAS LITERATURE 

<f^iedrich En^l-Janosi, Ihe Growth of German Historicism. Johns Hopkins Press. 

SolOEJcm Liptzin. Germany's Stepchildren. 306 p* Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia. $ 3 . 
struggle of many Geinnan Jews from Heine to ^R^ig to meet the dilemma of "Germanism” and "Jewish¬ 
ness.” y 

Gilbert Waterhouse. A Short HistOTy of German Literature. 153 p. Transatlantic Arts. $ 2 . 

Bertolt &echt. Hhe Private Life of the Master Race. A Documentary Play. Translated from the German 
by Eric Russell Bentley. 140 p. New Directions. $2.50- (17 scenes of Brecht's Fears and Miseries of 
of the Third Reich, describing the hcxnes of members of a Panzer unit. ) 

^rsiaim Broch. Tt^ Death of Virgil. Translated by Jean Starr Uhterrr^yer. Pantl^on Books. $ 5 . 50 . 

Li<m Feuchtwanger. Simone. Translated by G. A. Hermann. 264 p. Viking. $2.50. (Ficticxi, a carrteD5)o- 
rary Joan of Arc.) 

Frederick II of Prussia. Instructions for His Generals. Translated by Brigadier General IhCMnas R. 
Phillips. {Military Classics.) 104 p. Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $ 1 . 

Oskar ^feria C^af. Prisoners All. Translated by Margaret Green. 442 p. The Auttor, 34 Hillside Ave., 

K. Y. $2.50. (Formerly published by JQ^qpf, ig28*) * 

Wilhelm and Jakob Grimm. Grimm's Fairy Tales. <Cc»nplete ed., translated by Margaret Iteit, illustrated 
by Josef Scharl.) 863 p. Pantheon Books. $7.50, boxed. 

Heinrich Heine. Germany. A Winter's Tale, 1844. Translated by Herman Salinger. 174 p. Fischer. $2.75. 

Joachim Haass. Magic Year. Translated from tte Gem^an by Erika Meyer* 315 p# Fischer. $2.75. 
(First novel of an autobiographical trilogy.) 

Ty^xnas Jfenn. Josejh Provider. Translated by T. H. Jowe-Perter. 606 p. Knopf, $3. 

Adventures of Baron Minchausen.* (Oistave Dore illustrations.) 213 p* Panthecxi Bodes. $3.75. 

fraais Iferfel. Rtween lisaven and Earth. T^-smslatM frdm 'tfe German by Ifexim Newmark. 252 p. Siiloso- 
phical Library. $3. (A personal philosophy.) 

«8rfei and Sannel N. Behnnan. Jac{*c3wsky and Colcajel. 177 p, Randow House. $2. (Vferfel's 
original polished by Viking.) 

♦Hans Bleodore David. J. S. Bach's Misical Offerii^. Histcry, Interpretation, and Analysis. Schinner. 

=«Sir Demid Tovey. Beethoven. Qsford Press. $3. 

A. Hedges. Wilhelm Dilthey. (Intematieml Library.) Ckford press. $3. 

Willie G. Hjlle^. llie German Catholic Estimate of Goethe (1790-1939. ) (University of CalifcaTiia 
Pi&Ucations in Modem Fhilplejgy, vol. 2^. n. 4 .) 107 p. IMiyersity of California Press. $1, paper. 
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THE LITERATURE OP THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 
By Clarence A* Manning 

Colxunbia Oniversity 

The Balkans have won a bad name for themselves in Europe and America for reasons that have little 
to do with the realities of life and culture. They have had a bad piress and have been attacked on 
every side* They have served as the background for imjsical comedies which depict the fantastic ex¬ 
tremes of the life of petty rrKmarchs. They have been accused of creating Wcir, and the pqpulaticais 
have been represented as brigands or as fire-breathing warriors* Now they are being exploited by 
those v^o affect to believe that we have in them peaisant states with little or no direct contact with 
the rest of the world* There is a vein of truth in all of these attitudes, but they all overlook the 
fact that the Balkan countries have lived through centuries of history, that they have had moments of 
high culture, and that they have through victory and defeat preserved sane thing which has value for 
the rest of the world. 

The Serbs and the Bulgars early came under the influence of Constantinople. It is painfhlly easy 
for the person who is trained cmly in modem history to forget the great E|yzaiitine Entire vdiich 
lasted for a thousand years and which passed from the vision of the Western world after the fall of , 
the Western Reman Entire in 476, and to ignore all that happened until the period of dissolution of 
the Ottoman Entire, when the area becan^ the centre of the celebrated "Eastern Question” that so 
piqued European diplcsuats during the nineteen-Ui century. 

The ninth century saw the creation of the Slavonic alphabet by Saints Cyril and 24ethodius, and 
within a century there came the Christianizing of the Balkan Slavs and the translation into their 
languages ‘of the Bible, the service books^ and many of the writings of the Church Fathers^ Socn ap¬ 
peared original writings, largely of a religious character, tut all the favOTite themes of laediaeval' 
literature, the story of Alexarder the Great and of the Trojan War, the tale of Barlaan 
etc., pit in an ^pearance. M. S* Stanoyevich's iofslyJugoslav Literature, 1000-2eCH> (ColiMhin Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1922) gives a sketch of this period, but there is practically nothing else available in 
English. The ccmiing of the 5urks at the end of the fourteenth century checked all develc^Jinent, and 
the e'arly >fediaeval period may be said to have lasted on until the eighteenth century. 

Far more interesting and valuable to world literature are the epic songs of the people* Ttey were 
narrative poems, rarely more than 200 lines in length, sung by wandering bards who travelled from 
village to village* These songs fall into definite cycles of vhich the most popular is that of Ebsevo, 
the defeat of Khez Lazar and the Serbs by the Turks in 13^: and tost widespread are tte tales of 
hferko of Prilep (terko the King's Scan, as he is called by the Serbs), and Marko, the King of the Bul¬ 
garians. The Serb versions are the mom literary and refined, although they are perh^ss less histori¬ 
cally true. Yet is is almost iirp^ssible to find in few other comtries such a mass of noble poetry. 

They have been coii^>ared with Percy's Reliques, and their artistic value has been recog^iized by poets 
and writers since the time of Goethe. I^hko, a man of prodigious strength, is himself *a sort of 
Hood doing battle singlehanded for the oppressed Christians, helping the poor, and mmtalning firmly 
tte traditions of the Orttodcoc Church, Very few of the poems do violeixje in any way to the moefem 
sensibilities and they reflect the high culture and the high moral feeling that had developed in this 
area. Auoig the numerous translations are Ssroic Ballads of Servia by George R^sall Noyes and Leonard 
Bacon (Boston, ^lerman French aixt Co., 1913), I>. H. Low's Ballads of Marho iraljevic (Cambridge llni- 
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versity Press, 1922h lossovo by Helen Rootham (Oxford, 1920) ^ A. Morison, The Revolt of the 
Serbs against the Turks, 1004-1813 (Cambridge, 1942). Tbe story of Marko was told in prose by the 
present author (garko the Singes Son, Bero of the Serbs, New York, McBride, 1932). These works ' 
scarcely scratch the surface of the great mass of epic poetry of a similar character found not only 
auKxig the Serbs and Bulgarians, but also among the Greeks and Albanians. They form the highest cul^ 
tural manifestation of the Balkan Slavs. A good outline of their history and their possible debt to 
M^stem Eurc 5 )e, especially to the "chansons de geste,” is given in D, S. Subotic, Yugoslav Popular 
Ballads (Cairibridge University Press, 1932). 

Ckiite apart fjxm this stands the literature of the comercial republic of Dubrovnik, or Ragusa, 
during the period from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. This was a literauure of the wealthy 
classes of a great city which stood in clcse relation to Venice. The writers were educated in Italy, 
they were the personal friends of the leaders of the Italian Renaissance, and when they came to pro¬ 
duce their works, they for a long time imitated their Italian models. (Cf. Josip Torbarina, Italian 
Influence on the Poets of the Ragusan Republic (London, Williams and Norgate, 1931). The movement 
reached its height in the writings of Ivan Gundulich with his epic poem Osman of twenty cantos (two 
of which are lost) on the defeat and death of King Wladyslaw of Poland at the battle of Varna in 1444 . 
It is a splendid pageant of Balkan Slav history and well deserves translation, as do some of the 
dramas of tte same period. There are pastorals, love poems, dramas, poetic letters, all the forms of 
the Renaissance, and it is a pity that cutside of a brief sketch in the work of Stanoyevich and sc®se 
treatjaent in German by Matthias Itoko. (Ceschichte der altern sUdslavischen Literature in Die 
ture des Ostens (Leij^ig, 1908)» the student must turn to the histories of Pavle Popovich and the 
other Yugoslav scholars. 

In the eighteenth century a new influence was exerted by Vienna and the period of Enlightenment was 
developed under the Ebperor Joseph II. This was carried by Dositej Obradovich <1742-1811) into the 
Serb lands. His Life sad Experiences (untranslated) describe his efforts to secure a Western education 
and in his lifetime he studied in the fossilized monastic schools of the Greek Church and then in 
Viema, iiie Gsrman universities'and'Oxford. He was the first modem educator of the Serbs and his in- 
flu m ce spread rapidly tiiroughdut the Slav lands. Likewise from Vienna radiated the influences which 
were to enliven the Croats and tho Slovenes who in the same period made halting steps toward modern^ 
izing their literature and tastes. 

The most iiiportant single figure of all Balknn Slav literature was Bstar Petrovic lyegosh (Igll- 
1^0) last Prince Bishop of Mcmtenegro. He early c^iie under the spell of the Romanticism of 
Her^r and Goethe and then during a stay in Russia became familiar with Russian Romanticism and also 
the wcrk of Siakespeare and Milton. !Ihe result of these influences was the publication of the caster- 
piece of Souttem Slav poetry. The Mountain Wreath (translated by J. W. Wiles, London, Allen and Un¬ 
win, 1930), a poetic drama based upon the struggles of the Montenegrans against the Turks in the 
sesv^nteenth century. He also wrote the Rays of the Microcosm, a reworking of the theme of Milton 
Paradise Lost with mny independent innovations, the most impOTtant philosophical poems of the Bal- 
kaaps; J^egosh was the only real genius of the Balkan Slavs and it is very fortunate that at least one 
of works Ibs appeared in a satisfactory translation. 

The early part of the nineteenth century includes the activity of a group of scholars, inclixiing 
the gicTOiB Jemsy Kopitar, the Croat IJixievit Gaj, and the Serb Vuk K^adjich, who remodelled the 
qM^ forms of the language and adapted them tar modem literary jwrposes largely under the influ¬ 
ence of the Cze<h scholar, Josef Bobrovsky# The movement spread scxnewhat later to Bulgaria, where it 
only reached literary flowering about the middle of the centxiry. 

Boraantlcxs® in its various forms <k 3 ninated the scene. Representative works were the poens of the 
Slovene Fran Presberen wd ti^ novel of the Croat, Ivan Jfezuranich, The Death of Smail Aga (trans- 
latai J. W. Wiles, Icndon, 1925)* The Sert^ ZmaJ-Jovan Jtovanovic, joined in the movement and for 
sofflB decades reflected the influence of and Scfftt. This was the more natural because the strt^- 

gle gainst 'toe Turks prodiH^ed toeisies couM only be adeg^ately treated in the style of toe 

historical novel and the narrative poem, and tte interest in the nati've folk epic poetry had already 
familiarized toe people with this type of literature^ 
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Still later the influence of the French feegan to maks an appearance, especially in the western 
parts of the country, but a far more in^iortant influence was exerted by the Russians, especially among 
the Serbs and Bulgarians. Shortli’ after the middle of the century, young men who had lived in Russia 
and had become familiar with the writings of Pushkin, Turgenev, ai^i the radical intelligentsia of the 
sixties, came heme to their lands and began to translate and to write on the xiew models. Khristo 
Botyev, in Bulgaria, who died in a futile revolt in 1876, left twenty-seven short poems which are re¬ 
garded as the masterpieces of his country. They reflect a deep personal touch and ardent patriotism. 
Among the Serbs Laza K. Lazarovich and Simo Matavulj imitated the new style. On the other hand, Fran 
Levstik, writing in Slovenian, developed rather under the influence of French realism, 

A special place must be given to Ivan Vazov, who demnated the new Bulgarian literature for a half 
century. His novel. Under the Yoke, {London, 1912), is a picture of Bulgaria on the eve of the libera¬ 
tion, but his writings embraced almost every form of literature and every period of Bulgarian history, 
and tended to create that preoccupatiem with Bulgaria's past greatness that has been the outstanding 
characteristic of the literature in past years. 

The old spirit of the literature of the city Dubrovnik was continued by Ivo Vojnovich, with his 
dranBtic trilogy on the dotnifall of the republic, although we can see his relations with the newer Vfes- 
tern European schools. Ante Tresich Pavichich, one time Minister of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes to Washington, wrote largely on classicial themes, especially his Finis Rei Fublicae, the 
cccif>lete publication of vdiich in Italian was prevented by Mussolini because of its support of democrat¬ 
ic principles. 

Symbolism itade its appearance, reflecting both French and Russian forms; but by the early part of 
the present century the old gaps between the literary movements among the Serbs and the Croats aixi 
Slovenes had tended to disappear, and the difference remained largely one of alphabet, because the 
Roman Catholics contii^d to use Latin and the Orthodox tlie Cyrillic alphabet. A graater difference in 
spirit grew up with the Bilgarians, but we find a newer school of authors, such as R^ftcho SlhveyteJv, 
Peyu Yavorov, and Petko Todorov carry on the work of adapting Bulgarian to the newer moods of European 
writing. Elin-Ftelin and Yordan Yovkov in prose continued the saite work. Amcaig the SloveiKS, Ivan 
Cankar and Oton Ziqjanchic were the leaders of the same movenent. 

Since the first World Wair, the influence of COTBiunism and of Russian radicalism Iss been intensified, 
especially in the works of Milan Krleza, who died in the early years of the present struggle and wto 
was recognized as the leading Croatian novelist. We have also the work of airother ysmg anther. Ante 
Dukich, whose novel. Rages from the Diary of a Jackass, was translated in 1^1. !I5ie growing conflict 
between Comnunism, Fascism, and Democracy, and the political unrest that grew steadily in the Balkans, 
could not fail to have an influence upon the literature. !Ihe various literatures, however, had at-' 
tained their maturity and we can find reflected in them all the styles and movements that had stirred 
in both Western Europe, America, and Russia. There were an active and productive literary life, 
artistic and literary circles, and critical journals, but unfortunately few of these are known abroad, 
Ihere have been practically no translations of this literature into English, and relatively few even 
into French and German. The energy of the governments has been expended on sterile political and bound¬ 
ary ^ not on making known the positive cultural aocooplishments of their writers. 

WK'ld could well have spared the endless stream of pamphlets and of ccotroversial mteriai th«t 
has flawed froa printing presses, if it could have obtained the products of the fhsr spirits of 
lands, iAo were seeking to present in modem form their age-old traditions and aspiraticss. ife can 
only hope that out of the ruins of this war and after the smoke of battle has cleared away, it may be 
possible to ma jfP at least a selected list of the literary works of the Balkan Slavs accessible to the 
student and lover of literature. They will do more than anythii^ else to show the poeple as ttey 
really are, intellectually alert, and at the same time revealing both an indeperKteme of spirit and 
yet an intimate connecticsn with the great movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 

By John Julian Ryan 

College of the Holy Cross 

(936 qpestion, "What do you think will be the pjsitloB. of the Liberal Arts College in the post-war 
world? Shall we ccntinue to teach the iknnanities; and if so, how?" brings to mind a story of a certain 
Asxhbishcp of Paris who was asked: "If sonecme strock’ you on one cheek, what would you do?" His an- 
s»«p was: "I don't Iokim what i woold do; bu-^ I do knew what I ought to do." So heire: only a majen:' 
psrojhet could tell idiat will face our colleges in the post-war period. But it does not, I think, re¬ 
quire prc^dffitic poweirs to discern vrfiat our colleges ought to be doing then — especially what they 
ou^t to be doing vhich they have not been doing too well 1 : 5 ) until new. 

For the postwar period, no matter vdiat happens, will certainly offer our colleges both a ohal- 
l&z^ge and..anja|^)Cflrtupity.. It will, in fact sin^sly^present young nien with sl different kind of battle 
aaad T&Bnse a diffeient kind of ti^ining from those to which'-they have been acciostosned. Colleges 
BMst then sound the silver trungjets of peace and inspire to the chivalry of reconstrxiction; and they 
jfflist he at l^Bst as inspiring as have our Army, our Navy, our Iferines, and our Air Co::^. For, al- 
theu^ we may, as students of the past, feel that history show® we can rever Ije too sure of the fu¬ 
ture, of one.thing we can be certain; Victoiy in a great war is paid for by wounds idiich will inquire 
years of healing. It is obvious that Eusix^ will go through a period of readjustment the ccB^lexity 
of whith is sqspalling. It is no less obvious that Anerica, too, even if it were not deeply Involved 
is Serepeaai affaire as an arbiter, must also suffer greatly, while curing its own diseases. If, as 
the very sane Deal shows, we have felt the grave necessity {<yr cleaning house, and this long 
before the W 33 r; and if war inteiri^ts, rether than firthere, sane solutions to even simple profele*®; 
tten it is clBsr how wKh heroic skill and good will posterity will be called upon to attain and use 
If it is ever to realize a»nything like the American Ikeam. 

Kotr tJieSfe are several ways of dealing with a plague spot. Cne is to rm awaiy from it. is 

to taJae reftsfe in sobb aeta^shysical world of abstraction or of recjantic delight as often as pop 9 i$le; 
another is to clean tqp the ^>ot g3:n3dingly; assd still another is to threw cmeself heaqrt 
coring ' 1 ^ cause of it. fhis being so, tJK <njestic® is, lAidi should the post-war college^ 

t© feUcM? Are we to tell each student tiat we shall train him in the arts of ahead 

cf Hat othar asa, so as to be able to leaive the *’dirty woidc" to him? Are we to train him in timi arts 
ef fclefrtific or aesthetic cr scholarly esca 53 ism — showing him bow, by cenforming safely to a© ini- 
^litCQs system on greed and injustice, he can be assured of some leisure for tastir^ the sweets 
of culture? Are we to tell him that iM zaast be a stoic: that the only joy in life is the bltter-a*eet 
jcy of *tekii^ the best of it"? Or are we to train him as one of those vdio find their happiness in 
ho^ly and skilfliUy playing the Good Samaritan? Must not the college which turaed out the Getter and 
Appreciator yield to the college which turns out ti» Giver and the Server? Cenditions being those of 
a global plagtte-spot, shall we be treining our students for anything but tragedy, if we do not tradn 
them to adopt the heioie and professional view of life — if we do not get them to enjey .doing Ihe 
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nobly charitable thing in the satisfyingly right with no thought of immediate personal gain, no 
care for "success,” no complacency in a "hi^r standard" of mere physical and mental cc^ort? 

It is not difficult, then, in the light of ttese (Questions, to see what the post-war college ought 
to train students to be. It ought to train them to be doctors: men of a high professicml code who 
knew how to diagnose an ill and, making use of the science and wisdom of the past, as well as of 
their cwn talent and skill, to cure it: men who are interested mere in serving than in getting; men 
who fii^ their happiness in helping others and in the zeroise of great scientific art. 

Ttie post-war college can do nothing better than mate its diplcma si^fy: "OMs young man has been 

trailed in the arts of helping otters to maintain civilization, as well as in the sciences ancillary 

to those arts. His main rewards will be the Joys, not merely the pleasures, be can give to otters; 
his main compensation will be the delight of responsible craftsmanship and of seeing the goodness of 
his work: te is animted by Charity and a Love of Perfecticai. To ttese ends he has bound himself by 
the Oath of Service given him on his entrance to this institution and reaffirmed on his graduation." 

That all this is not chimerical may be seen by anyone, I think, who will observe how pat are the 
conditions for it: the young men are ready for professional training} the collets have at least cer¬ 
tain means for it, and they can, with scane little effort, acquire the rest. 

The students are ready — or, perhaps, readier tten usual — by virtue of their having been given, 
either directly or indirectly, scane appreciation of what it means to risk one’s life in the service 
of others and to be trained and disciplined to do so cooperatively and artistically. Even the boys 
and girls outside the military sphere have goto, through interest in relatives and friends, to under¬ 
stand vfcat it is to serve and to undergo rigorous discipline in being trained to serve well. Itey 
have at least seme gliirrasring of hew satisfying it is to do the right thing in the right way; and 
they are willing —or at least more willing than they have been — to pay the price of professicnal and 
charitable achievement, the price of "keeping in training." 


The moral •task-of-tte'pcjst-war <5oliege,’•then, 4s easily discernible;* «4t is to ^assure that ^uality^ - 
if not that amount, of discipline that is assured at Ijfest Point or Annapolis. To put this briefly and 
concretely, it is to make sure that at the valedictory, the graduating classes will feel like weeping, 
mt over the loss of good times together, but, as at military colleges, over the loss of fellowship 
in disciplined and co^)erative achievement. 

Does all this mean that each of our colleges is to dioose some definite, limited political or social 
aim and, like a purely professional school, stiffen its discipline and integrate its courses in re¬ 
lation to that aim? Hardly. It does mean, however, "Uiat colleges should aim at training the student^ 
and at training him according to a professional code of honor and discipline, in the arts of being a 
^ii-fiedged, civilized human being — a mature person, animted by charity and well^practiced in 
dealing with his fellcw-^men sympathetically, effectively, end courteously. 

Newman has well described si^h an end and the arts ^ich it inplies in these words; "...a Dtoiver- 
sjty training is the great ordinary means to a great but ordinary eiri; it aims at raisii^ tte intel¬ 
lectual tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at siqEpIy- 
ing true principles to pcpolar enthusiasm and fixed aim to pojmlar asplraticn, at giving enlargement 
and s<Ariety to the iteas of tte age, at facilitating the ^eix^ise of political power, and refining 
the intercourse of private life* It is the educaticsi which gives a man a clear conscious view of his 
CMti c^dnion and Judgments, a truth in tevelcying ttem, an elogoence in expressing them, and a force in 
®ging them. It teaches him to see thii^ as they are, to go ri^t %o the point, to disentangle a 
stein of theu^t, to detect idiat is scpfcisticai and to discard ^^t is irrelevantt It i^epares him to 
fill any post with cr^it, and to master any subject with facility. It stews him bow to a6CX<wiodate 
himself to others, how to throw himself into their state of mite, how to bring before ttem his own, 
how to influence ttem, how to come to an understanding with them, how to bear with them. He is at 
home in any society; he has common groute with every class..." 

This "great hit ordinary end" does not require tte sacrifice of tte Humanities. On tte contrary, it 
Is these very subjects which, well-taught, best show us how men think, what ttey live by, or ou^t to 
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live by, arxi hew we tmjst deal with thetn, "how to bear with them,” aiid the rest. What this end does 

require, hcjwever, is the sacrifice of hedonism; it requires that the fitenanities be tau^t for what 

ti^y are primarily: guides to the attainment, not of pleasure, but of happiness. Ihese disciplines 
irpst be regaitted as means for enabling students to become iwmre, not less, fully hman - to beceme 
peace-time heroes, not "success-boys" or dilettantes. If they are used to guide, console, inspire, 
and edifi^, as well as to delight; if they are used as means of training in the basic arts of life; 

then few of them indeed caniKSt justify themselves. For when they are so used, they foster and sus¬ 

tain; they turn boys, if not into saints, at least into men of character. 

!nus kind of teaching of the Humanities does not ii^ly a new departure; it in^rlies a return: ti^ ■ 
re-estabiishment in the minds 6f both teachers auid pupils of the concept of art, arid all that it in¬ 
volves. We are to be reminded once more of certain fundamental truths, such as ttese: teachers are 
Hesters in the art of living, and yapils are their apprentices; it is more important to know how to 
do a thing than to know bow it is dex^; a liberal arts college is, after all, primarily a college of 
arts (skills), not one of sciences (branches of knowledge); it is the place for the acquiring of 
habits, not for the memorizing of facts and principles; and, finally, a master must teach by exaB 5 )le 
quite as much as by precept. 

It is this last requirement - that the teacher should exemplify what he would like tp have his stu¬ 
dents becane, just as does the military officer qr the doctor - it is this requirement that will 
probably be the hardest to meet. And yet it is one v^ich, more than all others, ought to be met. for 
no one should be permitted to train young men to be civilized who is not civilized himself* No one 
should be permitted to try to train students in agoing straight to the point, ” "bearing with" otters, 
and the rest of it* who is himself so narrow, or pedantic, or slovenly, awkward, tactless, intolerant^ 
insensitive, tasteless, inarticulate or unimaginative that he is an incarnate contradiction of the 
principles he advocates. 

In the post-war world then, our colleges rmist once more become what they should never have ceased 
to be - colleges of arts; and their teachers must beccaie something other than mere investigatcars and 
two-legged textbocte: they must becoiae exemplary leaders, inspiring masters of the qrafts of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

[BditcH’ial Note: In past mmbers of this bulletin we have stressed the need of "internationalizing" 
the Huisanities, the problems confronting teacters of literature in the face of the growing techiK>- 
logical eephases in college curricula, and the necessity of each individual in the profession c< 3 isid-- 
ering with ii^ight and tolerance the relation of other literatures to that which he professes. Our 
limited space has been largely devoted to what we hope is useftil information. Professor Ryan*s coii- 
tribution is a welcozae reminder that the liberal education of the future will demand teachers with 
spiritual and intellectual integrity. Hhe not^ious wrd "globaloney" has inspired the word "globaUt- 
erature. ” OoB^jarative literature, we protest, hats never attracted dilettantes. It has always demanded 
an extei^ive acqu a i naan ce with foreign languages. Its eduoaticaial usefulness increases as we train a 
generation fer active participation in VfendellWillkie»s dne ¥orU - with its nany culttires. As Profes- 
scar I^yan has i n sisted, we cannot affenrd to neglect, or fail to fertilize^ the roots of our own cul— 
t^e* But it is pretty late, in the ecQnc»;y of tte world, fc»r professors of the liberal arts to ccai- 
time igniting intellectual and spiritual life beyond their parishes i.] 


CIRRENT GBIBE fO VORID LITERATURE 
Based <® tte ]hiliiisher*s Weekly 

By George B. Parks 

Qoeexis Colley 

ffee following list continues Professor survey of announcements in the Publisherfs Meekly 

i»diich may be of interest to teachers of ocm3|>arative and world literature, or to general librarians. 

Starred {=*} boc^ were annoisiced for the end of 1944* Accuracy is not gusuranteed, especially of 
prices.] 
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William Beebe, ed. Bie Book of Naturalists. An Anthology of the Best Natural History. 513 p. Knopf, 
„^.50 (Prom Aristotle to Darvin, Pabre, etc,) 

William >;kiPee, ed. The World's Great Tales of the Sea. {Porum Books) 448 p. World Publishing Co., 

. Cleveland, $i. {By 22 authors.) 

The World's Great Plays. Introduction by George Jean Nathan. (Porum Bodes) 491 p. World Riblishing 
Co., Cleveland. $1. (Lysistrataj Paust, part 1; The ^fester Builder; Cyrano; The Cherry Orchard; The 
En^ieror Jones, The Plough and the Stars*) 

Ernst Cassirer. An Essay on Man. An Introduction to a Fhilosojhy of Human Culture. 245 p. Yale, $ 3 . 
Clark. Historical Scholarship and Historical IHiought. (Inaugural Lecture.) 23 p. Macmillan, 

$.50. 

I^Werick Otto Hertz. Nationality in History and Politics. A Study of the Psychology and Sociology of 
National Sentiment and Character. (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 

427 p. Oxford Press, $6.50. 

♦Prederick J. Hoffman. Preudianism and the Literary Mind. Louisiana State ISiiversity Press, 

Willi Appel. Harvard Dictionary of Music. 838 p. Harvard Press, $ 6 . 

(Mllaume Apollinaire. The Cubist Painters. Artistic Meditations, 1913. Translated from the PreiKih by 
Lionel Apel. (Dociments of Modem Art.) 35 p. Wittenbom & Co., $1.75. 

I. J. Belmont. The Modem Dilemma in Art. !Bie Reflections of a Color-Music Painter. 287 p- Iferbinger 
House, $ 3 . 75 . 

Huntington Cairns and John Vfelker, eds. >&sterpieces of Painting from the National Gallery of Art. 

182 p. Random House, $6.50. (85 color reproductions of paintings from the 13 th century to Cezanne.) 
Aim^ Crane, ed. A Gallery of Great Paintings. Porewerd by Peyton Boswell, Jr. 99 p. Crown Publishers, 
$5.95, boards. (100 paintings reproduced.) 

♦Edgar Degas. Works in Sculpture. Ed. John Rewald. Pantheon Bodes. $18. 

«L. Mdioly-Nagl. New VisicKi and Abstract of an Artist. (Documents of Modem Art.) Wittenbom & Co. $2. 
Marcel Vertes and Bryan Holme. Art and Fashion. Translated George Davis. 112 p. Studio Biblicaticns, 

N. Y. $ 6 * (Illustraticais of five centuries of costune.) 

Albert Edward Bailey, ed. The Arts and P.eligiQn. (The Ayer Lectures of Colgate-Rodheister Divinity 
School.) 194 p. ^fecmillan. $ 2 . 

♦Dagcbert D. Runes and H. S. Schrickel, eds. The Arts in a Postwar World. Philosophical Library. $2.50. 
Oscar ThoDpsen, ed. The International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 3 rd ed, 2400 p. Dodd, Mead. 

$ 15 . 

Edward I. Watkin. Catholic Art and Culture. 226 p. Sheed & Ward. $4.50. (Traced from the ancient world 
to modem times.) 

Sir William Cecil Danpier. A Shorter History of Science. 199 p. Macmillan. $2. 

♦Ensna and Ludwig Bdelstein. Asclepius. Johns Hopkins Press. 

♦Philip Lawrence Harriman. ed.- Twentieth Century ftychology. Hiilosophical Library. $7.50- 
Alexander S^or Lorand, M.D., ed. Psychoanalysis Today. 420 p. Intematioial University Press, N. Y. 
$ 6 . 

Hanns Sachs. Freud, Master and Friend. 195 p. Harvard Press. $2.50. (^ tte only surviving manber of 
the original Freud circle.) 

•Charles Williams. Witchcraft. 316 p. Transitlantic Arts. $4.50 (A history of witchcraft in CSiristen- 
dom, 1st to 18th centuries.) 


SDDGAIiaS 

William George Carr, ed. International Frentiets in Education. (Annals of American Acadeny of Polit¬ 
ical and Social Science, vol. 235.) 192 P- Amferican AcadeBjy, Philadelphia, $2.50 ($2, paper.) 
♦Hardin Craig. Literary Study and the Scholarly Fhofessicn, ISiiversity of Vfeshingtcc press. 

•Wallace B. Donhan. Education for Responsible Living. The Cppcrtunity for Libeml-Arts Colleges. 321 p. 
Is Harvard Press, $ 3 , (With emphasis cn the study of human relations.) 

Education and Society. By Pfenhers of the Faculties of the Ifiuversity of CalifOTma, 104 p* University 
of California P>ress. $2.50. (Chapters on modem education and its characteristics.) 
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I. K* Kaii4el» Intellectual Ccx^ration: National and Intematicaial. 87 p* Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, Ifew York. $1.25# paper. 

*Pred Ei Millett. The P^birth of Liberal JEducation. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Modem Language Associatiai, Camnission on Trends in Education. Literature in American Education. 

23 p- To members, $.25* (Libraries to order from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimc»»e^ ) 

Jose Ortega y Gasset. The Missicn of the University. Translated from the Spinish by Howard Lee Nos- 
tratd. 103 p- Princeton Press. $2. 


BlBLIOGkAFHT 

Edward A. Henry, ed* Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 1943-44 (no. ii). loi p. 
H. W. Wilson, $2»50* 

Oni<^ List of Microfilms. Supplement 2 (1943). 2^ p* Philadelphia Fibliographical Center (mimeo¬ 
graphed). $3.75# paper. 


SCABDIHAYIAK LITERATURE 

Brynjaif Jakob Hovde. The Scandinavian Countries 1720-1865- The Rise of the Middle Classes. 2 v., 

823 p. Chapnan & Grimes, Boston. $10- 

Sigmund Skard. Report on the Scandinavian Collection. 96 p^ (mimeographed). Lib-ary of Congress. 
(Paper, free to libraries.) 

Erik R. Berg. Behind Barbed Wires. Among War Prisoners in Germany. Translated from the Swedish by 
Oscar N. Olson. 95 p. Augustine Book Co., Rock Island, 11. $ 1 , boards. 

S^firen Kierkegaard. Attack upon "Christendom.” Translated frm the Danish by Walter Lowrie. 321 p. 
Princeton Press. $2.50* 

_The Concept of Dread. Translated by thd same. 17 ^ p. Princeton Press- $2- 

Halldcr Hermansson, ed. The Vinland Sagas, (Islandica, 30 ) 89 p- Cornell University Press. $2- 
Scandinavian Plays: First Series. {American^Scandinavian Foundation. ) 182 p- Princeton Press. $2- 
(Four modem Swedish and Finno-Swedish plays translated into English: Hjalmar Bergiran, Mr. Sleemn 
Is Coming; Ragnar Jose^tecxi, Perhaps a Poet; Par Lagerkvist, The Man without a Soul; Bunar Schildt, 
The Gallows Man.) 

Scandinavian Plays: Second Series. (American-Scandinavian Foundation,) 298 P- Princeton Press. $ 3 . 
{Four ^Dth ceirbtiry plays trarslated into English from the Danish: Kjeld i^bell, Anna Sophie Hedvig; 
Kaj !teik> Niels Ebbesen; anci^frcan the Norwegian: Nordahl Grieg, The Defeat; Helge Krog, The Sound¬ 
ing Shell.) 


CZECH LITERATURE 

R» Setcn-Watson. A History of the Czechs and Slovaks, 413 p* Transatlantic Arts. $5.25- 
Johaim Abkss Comenius. The Angel of Peace. Ed. Milos Safranek, translated by W. A. Moriscn. 125 p- 
Panthecsi Books. $2- (Parallel English and Latin,) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE NEWS-LETTER 

by the Coeiaitte on Cooi^ative Literature of the National Council of Teachers- of English; 
mim IL BTOMt Vaiv. of Washingtw; BENJMEN BOSCEr Qaaha; PHILO BUCK, Wlaconain; BARRY G, 
CA3EJT, limtclair S.T.C, (N.J.); ARTHUR E. CHRISTY, Colunfcia, Chairman; H. A. DOIIlNOGViCE, Gerioan- 
tow fViends School; THOUftS F. Ikake; AQUISON raBBAKD, Northwestern; CHARLTON O# lAIRD, 

IIILWI S* LTNCBi Cooper Hiion; ROSSOL NOXES^ Indiana; GECHGE H. PARKS, Queens; LOUISE 
lOHQBJSTt Brodclyn; E, TOBIN, Fordh^t JOHN Dir lADE, Georgia? H E MBR T F, lEST^ Dartaoutlu 


price is one dellsr fct the Academic yesf, Dislness coanmilcetiens and Rot|eea of change of 
address ^oul4 he directed to the Ctmcil offices et Jit Weft Sisty^eiidith Street^ 04 «sfe^ Illinol#. Iditorial 
mTt^rnpmadmm md aeterisl for puhlicatlon idiould be addresfed to Arthur E. Christy, Cdlunbia tfttirerslty, llew 
tbric 2Tn. H. y,| for tranfud if lea to the Cbnslttee. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR ORGANIZING AMERICAN RESOURCES 
FOR THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
AND INTERCILTHRAL RELATIONS 


m the files of this Mews-Letter, published siiice December, 1942, by the Cocsnittee m CcBparative 
Literature of the Ifetioual CouiKjil of Teachers of English, appear reports cai t he state of ’’coinpaara— 
tive*' studies in American liberal arts colleges and universities. Our pages have also contaiiKd what 
we hope are useful bibliographies and informative articles caa post-war trends in the "interaational- 
izing” of the Humanities. The chief task. However, to which the ICTE Committee .has devoted itself tht^ 
far is the organizing of a 650-700 page annotated bibliography to be entitled i Guide to Co%parative 
Literature and Intercultvral Relationsm The coiraaittee is collaborating with the Associaticn of Ameri¬ 
can Colleges and the American Library Association in the spcaasoring of this work, fc^ which a geiaer- 
ous subvention has been provided by the Rockefeller Poundaticm. The brief intrcduction to Hebraica and 
Judaica in the pages which follow is a sample of materials proposed for the Guide^ 

As the wcrk has prc^ressed, mary suggestims for other projects have been received. This number of 
the Mews-Letter has consequently been devoted to a general simmary of those proposals vdiidi seem 
jracticable, which may interest our readers, and for vdiich adequate su|^>crt aay be expected* It 
should be eit^tesized, however, that the prc^xDsals which follow are entirely tentative and explaratory. 
They are offered solely as a basis for discussion. Further steps in their developnent will be cfeter- 
mined by kind of support they receive. 

I. i (Quarterly Journals Ccrrespcsidents and interested scholars collaborating in the production of 
the Guide have suggested that there is need of a quarterly jouraal devoted to interests of iuerica^n 
scholars and liberal-arts teachers active in the study of the interrelations of literatures. Eurc^an 
journals devoted to cOT^jarative literature have either ceased publication becaine of the war or teve 
a limited usefulness for American scholars and teachers. It is suggested that a journal should be 
launched v^ich would have as its main purpose tte focusing of attention on the jroblems of intellec¬ 
tual cooperaticxi between American and foreign scholars in the fitosinities. It might also be <fevoted 
to the presenting of useful knowledge about the resources of American liberal ELrts college and uni¬ 
versities, and of other educational agencies representing various ethnic groups in the IMited States, 
for ccmaparative studies; and to exploring both historical and conteii^xx'ary problems in the cultural 
relatioiss between English-speaking pec^les and tteir neighbors* In more specific terms the main 
fealwes of the proposed journal would be: 

1* Essays devoted to the expxDsition of i^ie place of American literattare and culture is it© inters 
national coaitext. The essays would be designed to shew the debt of American life and thoK^t t© 
foreign cultural heritages, the contribution of ethnic groups in the United States to tlie culto^al 
capital of the natioa, and the place of American culture in the world today. 

2. Essays on Skiglish literature in its international relations* It is bc^)ed that varioi^ coi^sara— 
tive literature ”group)s'* in the Modern Lahguage Association might collaborate in (fevelcping “this 
section* ^pace would also be devoted to bibliograp^iical sun^aaries of the most signifirant scholar¬ 
ly work coi^leted in this field, conceivably also to useflil rep)orts on work in prepress. 

3 * Abstracts of significant boefe and articles published alroad or in foreign lan^iage jourrals. 
American specialists in comparative literature and all indivicfcals in liberal arts colleges inter— 
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ested in intercultxiral relations, cbt cooperaticsi with fcxrei^n schol^^rs, wcRild dcwbtless welcome 
and greatly profit from iJseflil abstracts of the most significant material ciirreirtly appearing in 
print. In jodmals devoted to the Jfetural azid Social Sciences, such abstracts have proved a great 
aid in fceepii^ t-qp with the professional literature in the field* No coB 5 )arable effort has been 
made to serve the needs of workers in the Humanities. 

4. Yearns work reports on the most significant activities and research in the Humanities depart* 
i^ents, especially the foreign language disciplines in American univereities, e.g., the Slavic, 
Oriental, Hispanic-American literatizres, which may be of interest to specialists in conpara— 
tiTO literature and stxxknts of intercultural relatioi^. Through the organization of a committee 
which will collect and collate this information, there may be reali^d the additional benefit of 
i:©eftil knowledge regarding personnel. It is a trxiism that academic administra^tors are often hard 
put to find competent iixiividuals in specialist fields vdio can also contribute to general educa¬ 
tion in American liberal arts colleges. 

5, -1 Surveys reports on special collections of manuscripts, books, and other research materials 

in American private aM public libraries. There exists at this time no coordinated effort to col¬ 
lect available such infarmaticn fcr researchers in coR^OTative literature- This is especi¬ 

ally trre regarding the archives of historical societies and other agencies representing various 
ethnic gro»q y? ’ in the United States, sixjh as several Scandinavian historical societies, the Carl 
Schurz Poundation, the Yiddish Scientific Institute, and an increasing number of similar institu- 
tioos devoted to the cultural history of other Continental European peoples. 

6* Book reviews. In addition to the abstracts suggested under item 3^ the proposed jouri^l could 
render distinct service by presenting critical reviews of useful current books. 

II. i Precedent and a Pirtker Si^gestion, It is to be expected that honest doubts will be raised 
regarding the usefulness of a scholarly periodical fOT the general teacher, whether there is not great¬ 
er need for a journal which will translate the erudition of the specialist for the edwatcor^ and 
also vdbetter the interests of both the researcher and the teacher cSin be happily combined in one 
periodteal. The experience of the College Arts Associaticjn of America is significant in this connec¬ 
tion* At its iiKeption the CAA pftiblished Parnassus, a jourrol devoted to both scho^rly and pedagogi¬ 
cal materials, as well as miscellaneous educaticnal news and reports on departmental activities in 
various colleges. later, the Associaticxi discontinued Parnassus and launched its Art Bulletin, which 
is apparently devoted to scholarly articles. The pedagogical interests of the Associationmembers 
are now expressed in the College Art Journalm As there appears need, special iJKjaxjgraphs or pamphlets 
are pt&lisbed in the form of sujplements to the jcftirnal, and separately bound for distribution. Both 
the B idle tin the Journal are edited by constituent committees of scholars and teachers in the 
CAA* The cost of j»:d>lication is ajpaerently met by subscripticxis, by subventions from tmiversities 
xrtA colleges interested in promoting the study of the Pine Arts, and by a grant from one of the great 
foundations. This prececfent suggests a plan for encc^iraging the stxzdy of Cocparative Literature, for 
tte laeeded publications, and for promotii^ a sense of comradeship among scholars and teach¬ 
ers in the field. The need of cordial cooperation between those who investigate tte records of tte 
past those who interpret in significant terms the meaning of tte experience of the various races 
of aankind is greater today than ever befOTe. 

The parent i^omporaiim Literature Mews~^Letter might possibly, after editorial reorganization and 
conceivably a change in title, be developed into a printed monthky or bi-mcazthly iBagazme. As an edu- 
catiomal p^iodical designed for teachers and lilararians serving general readers, it mi^t becOTe a 
usefhl jaediim for international education in the Itasnities. To encourage sdbolarly researdi alone 
is if there is to be any concerted effort to reach as large an audience as po^ible amcx^ 

intelligent Affieri<^3S who attend colleges and visit libraries. The follcwing mi^t be the main fea- 
tm^ of an educational jodsnal devoted to literature, as distinct from a scholarly periodical. 

1. Expository essays on the great bocte, critical theories, aixi philosophies or world-views under¬ 
lying standard foreign literatures; their significance in cultural history; and their tzsefulness 
in mxferstanrllz^ Ihe **minds** of ix:n-©:iglish speakii^ peoples. 
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2 - 1!he organization, possibly in collaboration with the American Library Association cr the li¬ 
brarians of historical societies, of booklists and other bibliographical aids. !Phere will ungues- 
tioiBbly be need of providing useful information for teachers, departmental administrators, and 
librariaiis, whose task it is to see that the library collection of American colleges are equij^jed 
to meet the needs of sound instruction. As new courses are added to the curriculum, or new fields 
of study are anticipated during the post--war years of educational reconstruction, there will arise 
insistent demands for help. Hundreds of educational ii^titutions will not have on their faculties 
experts who can aid in the selection of books on Chinese or Slavic or Latin-American literature and 
culture. Such services should be provided by a of collaborating specialist, teachers, and 

librarians, who know what is needed and what should be reccxnmended. A periodical with a substan¬ 
tial section devo'^^ed to these ends would doubtless be of greater service than the publication, at 
intervals of several years, of special lists which are not widely circulated. 

3* Reports on the newer curricular develojanents and educational activities of institutions that 
are undertaking significant work, tc^ther with useful infcmatian about the materials being used 
to implement such programs. 

4. Reports on teacher training programs, and gradmte disciplines leading to the M.A. or Fh.D. 
degrees, which are designed to prepare instructors for comparative stuiies in American liberal arts 
colleges. 

5- Book reviews and synopses of the educational literature in the field. 

III. On the Chief Handicaps. That these proposals may seem overly ambitious is frankly recognized. 
It should be emphasized again that they are offered solely for discussion and do not represent work 
to v;hich any individual or institution is finally cocsnitted. Furthermore, it is not to be supposed 
that financial solvency alone would guarantee the publication of journals worth the effort which 
would necessarily go into their editing. In considering the present proposals, the problems of secur¬ 
ing adequate financial support and of organizing coc^^etent editorial boards must be considered joint¬ 
ly. Ixr is common knowledge *that ^riodicals, once prcmlsii^i"*fiaW'’3ieB mucH^Secau^ "of iKe 
character of their contents as because of fbiilure to meet publishing costs. Most readers of this 
Hem-Letter are probably aware that in 1908 a quarterly Joternal of Conparative Literature was 
laui^cbed under the editorship of Professors George E. Woodberry, J* B. Fletcher, and J. E. Spingarn. 
Pour issues were publisted, and then the jcmrnal was discontinued. Scholars who knew the editors in 
pers^xi report that publication was discontinued for the sole reason of the difficulty of securing 
first-rate articles and critical material. This experience of a gro:^ of loaig distii^uished and well- 
known scholars, at the beginning of the present century, is a clear suggestion of the hazards con- 
frai*oin| any group who would make a second attenfpt. l^y are not now being ignored in current discus¬ 
sions No ixe who has exemned the files of the earlier Journal of Oonparative Literature can fail to 
be impressed by its high standards and the distinct q\iality of the material which appeared. Biat it 
was considered expedient to discontinue the journal, ^because of the difficulty of mctintaining these 
star-l-’-rds, is an indicaticn of the state of "ccxi^yarative” scholarship in the United States in 1908* 
Wheouor we have made substantial progress in the fonr intervening decades will need to be ascertained 
fully^ Readers of this announcement of incoir^lete plans will therefore appreciate the fact that 
oautioQ a33d modesty cc^^^i the statement that the proposed prcject should be satire ly 

and e^loratory. No final action will be taken by interested group injtll rea^ 

of a successful venture that will represent American scholarship aiai 
in an a<fequate and desirable fashion. 

I?. Sponsorship. The problem of reputable and adequate sponsorship is also of the greatest 
tanee. Since the proposed periodical is in no sense a ccaatnercial venture, every effort mist be wde 
to launch it under entirely acceptable auspices % li&at would seem Mst desirable, at present, is the 
federation of a groi:?) of interested institutions and reputable educational ageiK^ies seekii^ in their 
respective ways to achieve ccanifion or i^lated eixis. The spce:Borship of tte forthcoiBir^ Guide is a pos¬ 
sible precedent. The Associauion of American Colleges, the American library Associatioo, and the fe- 
tional Council of Teachers of English have collaborated cordially and effectively. !S)e prc^josed 
journal ai^ *=upplementcary bulletins might conceivably be latmched under this groi^. The coUaboratico 
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of other similar educatioial agencies, and of universities cr colleges, would doubtless also be vrel- 
co^. It is not too sanguine to expect that fron subscriptions, fron HKidest subventions by the col¬ 
laborating sponsors, or from arrangements whereby the journal might be distributed to the meidjership 
of the participating institutions, the needed funds to pay the costs of publication would be pro¬ 
vided. The organization of such a collaborative program obviously calls for educational statesmarohip 
of the highest order. But it is clearly worth the effort, for the program serves American education 
as a whole and is in no way designed to bring kudos or personal profit to any institution or iniivid- 

ual. 

fact is clearly ialicated by the tentative plan of organization. In cotanand there may be a 
Spcnscring CoDmittee coB?)Osed of delegates from all the participating institutions, m the hands of 
this froup will be placed the responsibility for the business management of the publication, the pro¬ 
viding of the necessary editorial offices, and the selecting of the editorial board. The chief desid¬ 
eratum, of course, is a national agency which could effectively lend its good offices as an impartial 
and widely acceptable coordinator of the work of other interested institutions and educational agen¬ 
cies. At the present tire the Associaticxi of American Colleges and the National Cc«mcil of Teachers 
of-English are exploring the steps which might be taken to effect the necess^y 

her of interested institutions have also consented to lend financial support for the proposed piblica- 
tim. Ho effort, however, will be made to complete the plans for launching the journal until there is 
full assurance that it is desired and will have an assured audience. 

V. Ihe Editorial Board, The editorial board will in all probabiUty consist of representatiws fron 
several groups; (1) the sponscx-ing institutions, esj^cially those which may have on thefr staffs in¬ 
terested scholars, researchers, cr reference librarians; (2) the present Guide 

ttere are few groups more representative of "coniBrative" scholarship in the United ^ates; ^ (3) 
other interested sSolars which the Sponsoring Cocsnittee ray appoint. That ^ 

to occv^ the energies of rany interested friends of the cause is obvious. If both a scholarly jo^ 
aM a pedagogical bulletin can be launched under the sara general spraisorship. it is th^ the 

needs a£ both scholars aid teachers will be served. It should be unnecessary to remark that so ai*i- 
tioos a irc^am is not tlie work of a few individuals cr even of a ccomittee; it can only accoa- 

plisfaed tiffou#! the combined efforts of many enthusiastic individuals who represent instituti^ ^t 
the necessary resources in scholarship and perscxmel. Every effort will be made to dis^r 
viduals ^ can render the most effective aid in the various departments of the ' 

aid it is h£^ that interested persons will communicate directly with the chairman of the HCTE Com- 

iiittee cc CcKjiarative Literatiire. 

At the present tire it is considered expedient to plan the journal as a three year 
this period it will have had a fair trial. If it serves a useful purpjose, it can re i^ 

If thSe ^ars a dearth, either of material worth publishing cr of interest the ^t 
a^parent.^ the journal can be guietly interred with the iimurerable host of 
dust ou Ulrary shelves. Whether the venture is worth the 
^ respcrees received frx« the readers of this and fron ^ 

»eir advice and comrents are sincerely solicited. All ccmmunicaticrs will be sent ^^ ^ 
m&xs*eS sponsors; and, for abvlaas reasons, all offere of ^ mcniesrt- 

«hf irlll be gratefiiuy received and sympathetically 

of tMs Eem-letter ham prarided us with scant ojpcrtunity to use ^ telp . 

memSs tore piously offered. If the proposed journal, with possibfe sup^rantajy uBa 

biblioira^iical dtecfc-lists, and even modest monographs, cm "te crgai^ l^tasL for vhicii 

he ^r^Tmity for interesting work; aid rany individuals can te "ff 

they are pKSiliarly equipped. lateed, it may be stated that the chief pr em a 
SS^^^rate peS^l. It is therefore hc^d that all readers who are ccrdial to the pro¬ 
posed vHitwe will indicate their interests and send is helpful criticism. 

* # :^: * * * * 

M Jpolagia. The caution suggested in the foregoing staterents indicates singly f 
count the cost vddle architectural plans are beirg dr»m. It also reflects honest doubt v*ether 
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icail scholars are ready and willing to spend themselves in the building of a ’’united frcmt” for the 
Humahities* That many individuals have cc^tributed Onerously by discussing the issues in booJcs and 
airticles is a happy fact; that these scholars wculd collaborate in the ventures proposed may be rea^ 
sonably hoped forj but it is premature to say that tte needed manpiwer has been assured# 


Pride in the profession and belief in the value of our work would seem to be a sufficient ground 
fac hope that many scholars and teachere may be found to support and to develop the proposed journal# 
A few corralling facts, none of them offering reasons for extensive self-congratulation, may be 
noted# After the First World War cccmittees on intellectual cooperaticn were organized both in Euro¬ 
pean countries and in the United States, and in various ways they contributed to the work of the 
leagre of Nations. Whatever may have been the practice in European countries, it is a noteworthy fact 
that very few scholars in Literature were appointed to such conmiittees in America. There appears to 
be a tacit assumption among the professional architects of the brave new world that teachers and re¬ 
searchers in literature can contribute little to the cause of international understanding, and ttet 
only social scientists can affect in appreciable the comity of nations# If this implicit in- 

dictrent is true, or even if it contains a partial grain of trnith, it should be the cause of genuine 
chagriiB and soul-searching among all who profess hOTsuie studies# Following the present war, new at^ 
tempts will be made to organize the educatic^l resources of the l&ited States for winning the peace, 
for prcanoting international understanding, and for studying the cultural relaticons between Er^lish- 
speaking peoples and those of Continental Europe, Saith America, and the Orient. Ite role of scholars 
and teachers of literature in these great tasks will be for ttem to determine. Experience indicates 
that they will probably'continue to be igncred unless they demand rect^nition. No one in the profes¬ 
sion can be prcod of these facts. All might profitably enquire into the reasca:^# 


The responsibility of departments of literatrtre in American colleges and universities in interna- 
ticml education is great, and the tasks which nay profitably be undertaken stagger the imagination. 
English literature alore, to take only one example, has become in many ways tl:^ basis for the prodi- 
gioiK educational system of America. It is the one subject pursued continxKjusly by all stuc^nts from 
kindergarten through college. It is furthermore required of more students than any otl^r subject, 
attracts more graduate students working for higher degrees than ai^ otl^r litereture, and in the 
range of its treatment and investigation probably transceixis in scope and variety the work of any 
other departnent in our instituticsis of higher learnk^. It has relatioais to the li-^rature of otter 
tcffigres, livii^ and dead. It touches religion, philosophy, science, and biography; it touches politi¬ 
cal and social history no less; and it is deeply involved in all the continuous undertakii^s of un¬ 
kind, in ctenging currents of emoticnal expression and intellectiml or social speculation. To argi^ 
that specialists in literature have no knowledge of the fundamental problems of the mind and spirit 
in international and interracial relations is folly. Literature has always, chamelecai-lite# reflected 
the tides of taste, the intellectual needs, and the intercourse of a given people with its 

neighbOTS. A fundamental concern with all of mankind's spiritual and intellectual undertaking^ 
been the tell mark of the subject. The increasing interest in Comparative Literature is thus net arti 
ficially inspired; it- is a tealthy indication of an h^est effort to escape the limitations^ paro¬ 
chial ^ natiarjalistic eiQ)teses. And it deserves tte support of all generous spirits and ^telars 
reaUze that tte provincialism which results from a IHaited natiemlistic study 
ate 4a m adapted to the wc^ld today. But there are as yet only faint . 

tete te tte fteld say be Itenoed to consider their personal work in a l^ger cMtte m 
-te scholarship is in its infbwy in 

A te fairly stated. As a nation, the 

contacts with foreign pec^les, with their art and 
^tical systems, ^fortunately, reitter in intellectual nor in international 

can viewed abroad as a notably broad-minted i ndividml. ^ This s ^ literature Let 

caticxi, - and, let us eex^ess it, much of tte blare most be placed on^ 

us reco^ze tte fact that it is jaretty late in tte world^s age for ^ steolare^ and 

resenting a ratim of 136 millicais to ccsitinue compte^ent ^ ^ before'have we 

their hitherto generally supercilious indifference to otter cultural Ifercr be- 

teen presented Sth greater oipartunities for contributing to intermtioml unterstanding. Ifewr be¬ 
fore- has ttere been greater need* 

If the projects suggested in the foregoing stateinents are to be 
historians of intellectual and cultural history, and of purveying teachers, is indispensably It is 
hc^ied that this prc^al for a coardinated effort to bend a generatiem's syn^iathies to a ramd wcria 
will te found worthy, at least in part, of support. — A.E.C. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO JEWISH LITERATURE 

By ShloMo Bcble 

Yiddish Scientific Institute - Yivo 

As unique as is the history of the Jewish people, so unique is its literature• If its span of over 
three thousand years can be duplicated, let us say in Chinese literature, its spatial range, enccDK 
passing practically the entire world and making it a truly global literature, has no rival. Jewish 
literature centered alternately in Palestine, Babylonia, Spain, Germany, Poland, and Ainerica* Ube 
locale spiritual climate of these places are mirrored in it. Thus oi^ finds vestiges of ancient 
BcdDyIonian lore in the Bible, traces of Persian Zoroastrianism in the Talimjd, Hellenic thought in 
the Apocryiiia and Hiiio, transforned Sufism in Bachya ibn I^kuda, and echoes of the European Renais¬ 
sance in Elia levita. Cn the otter band, the patristic literature leans heavily cm the Jewish Aiadah, 
Biomas Aquinas acknowledges his indebtedness to i&imonides, and Pico de la Mirandola is an ardent 
stuctent of the Kabbalah. Frequently, several intellectual currents, at times even contrary, converge 
in tte pages of a <fewish work. M. H. Luzatto^s Fraise for Righteousness, a morality play of the 18th 
century, reflects the dominant pietism, the new-born interest in the natural sciences, and an aristo¬ 
cratic contempt for the multitude. 

Tte ubiquity of Jwish literature has also its drawbacks. Its progress is not unilinear, but pro¬ 
ceeds in several directions* Although pcssessing unity, it does not always shew continuity. Modem 
Hebrew poetry of the I9th century is not a continuation of medieval Hebrew poetry in Spain* Tte umd— 
em Yiddish draiaa is not an offspring of tte older Yiddish play of the 16 th and 17 th centuries. At 
times, a spiritual current manifests itself in Jewish literature in two phases, centuries and la nds 
apart* Rationalism came to its own in Jewish literature in the 13th century, and declined in tte fol¬ 
lowing two centuries* Prom then on, it is well-nigh non-existent in Jewish literature, only to reap¬ 
pear in the 18th and 19th centuries in iractically its earlier form. 

Beginning with Hebrew as its medim, Jewish literature scan began to irake use of otter idioms - 
Araaaic, Greek, Arabic. Hebrew-Aramaic, however, continued to occupy the first place in Jewish lit- 
eiature. In acMition, all that has become tte permanent literary possession of the Jewish people and 
exerted an influence ipen its life has survived in a Hsbrew garb, tte original work frequently beii^ 
lost* In tte second half of the Middle Ages, Yic^ish becomes the medium of expressim of Jwish lit¬ 
erature. After a varied career of several centuries, Yiddish experienced an unprecedented growth at 
the turn of tte last century, advancing to first place in Jwish literature* Siimiltaisously, Hebrew, 
too, under the stimulus of a new nationalism and the settlement of Palestine enjoys a period of re¬ 
markable growth. 

•Jewish literature is also unique in another respect* Otter civilizations and peoples have ncrmally 
several outlets for their spiritual energies* Social, political and even architectural forms are no 
less an ea^ression of tte spirit of a people than their literature. In the case of tte by vir¬ 

tue tteir peculiar history, literature - and to a much lesser extent in the arts - came to te the 
sole edboiiiaent of their spiritual activities* Hence, the close relationship between life and let¬ 
ters, tlie dominant positic^ of the book and tte all-absorbing devotion to it vdiich earned for the 
the title "people of tte bock.” Hence also, tte serlc»jsness of pin^pose, the consecraticai to 
te^ sumi the quest for tte eteriBl pervading that literature, which enabled tte ^people of tte 
to iroduoe tte Book of tte people. 

fbe dcMlnsaat note - if one may jrc^ierly speak of such - in Jewish literature is ethico-religiflus# 
So proEiauaced is this note, that on tte basis of it some social thinkers attempt to defite Jgwisfan^s 
as a religion and to compress all manifestaticsis of Jewish life under that heading* This character¬ 
istic also liriss toother tte distant centers and tte centuries apart, and lends to their literary 
creation unity and coherence. Twenty-five hundred years ago Isaiah came to the world with a mess^ 
of salvation. The ccnteiporary Yiddish poet, Lsivick, ends his drama Bi Geule Konedye with a vision 
of redemption achieved* 
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This unity and continuity of Jewish life is tte guiding principle of the research activity of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute# Primarily centerii^ its attentiai on mare recent aspects of Jewish 
life, it equally appreciates more remote asppcts of that life, and atteB^^ts to grasp in all its mani¬ 
festations - to paraphrase the poet - the first of life, from which the last was made* 

Sas^ Jewish books as they will be listed in the forthcoming Guide to Conparative Literature and 
tercultural Relations, the Jewish section of which will be prepared by the Yiddish Scientific Insti¬ 
tute, are the following: 

1. Waxmn, Meyer, A History of 4^wish Literature, N. Y*, Bloch, 1900-31. 4 v. A couprehensive ac- ' 

count covering the post-Biblical period to date. 

2. Qiarles, R# H., The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrdpha of the Old Testanent, V. I, Apocrypha, Oxford, 

1913. A collection of fourteen books excluded frm the Hebrew Bible but found in the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate. Written between the 2^ cent.. B.C., and the 1st cent. A.D., it represents a 
fusion of Hebraic and Hellenic th<xight. 

3 . Danby, Herbert, Mishnah, Oxford, 1933, xxxii, 844 pp. A collection of laws corapiled in the 3rd 

cent. A.D., in fSlestine, shedding light on the development of Judaism, the origins of Chris¬ 
tianity, and ancient civilization in the Ifear East. The introduction treats of the origin and 
the develc^jment of Jewish law and methodology of the Mishnah. 

4. rol*ud, loodcjn, Soncino. 1935-38. 34 v. Primarily a.- code of laws, including the Mishnah and its 

elabcaration the <?e*oro, it also contaire a miscella:^ of historical and le’gendary materials, 
ethical teachings and scientific observations. Begun in Palestine in the 2nd cent, and con¬ 
cluded in Babylonia in the 5th cent. A.D., it reflects the life of both countries. 

5. Ginzberg, Louis, the Legends of the Jews, 3iiladelphia, Jew, Publ. See., 1906-28, 7 v, A con^sre- 

hensive collection of Jewish legends about outstanding Biblical personalities freats Adam to 
Esther, with parallels frean legends of other nations and references to the general literature 
on the subject. 

6. Ihe Book of Jashar, New York, 1878, 414 pp. A paraphrase of the material found in the Hexateuch, 

in the manner of the heroic saga, dating frc®i the 12th cent. 

7. Adler, Marcus Nathan, The Itinerary of Benjanin of Ittdela, Londen, Prende, 1907, xvi, 94 An 

accamt of a journey in the 12th cent, thrwi^ Southern ESnre^, the Near, Middle and Par East 
by, perhaps, the first European traveler to penetrate the Oient. 

8. Gollancz, Herman, Berachya Hanakdan, Dodi ve-~nechdi (ffncle and Sephara), londco, Oxford Ifiiiv. 

Press, 1920, xxii, ® pp. GuestioBS and answers co natural science in the mamer of Adelard 
of Bath's Hues Hones Satwralesi'^tch is inclixied in an English translation for purposes of 
comparison. 

9. Luzatto, Hoses H., praise for Righteousness, K. Y., Bloch,. 1915, 55 pp* A morality play reflect¬ 

ing the dominant trends of the 18th cent.; a return to iBtcre, a reawatened int^st in natural 
science* pietism, and a distrust of the masses. 

3L0. Abraham Parisol, Igeret Orkhot Olom (Eie Bode of the of the liforld), Oaoow, @6 

The first scientific vfcrk caj cosmography and ge<^r^^ in Ifetrew, in *diich the oif 

America is mentioisd (1524}. 

U. Oaster, Moses, Jfo'nssA Book, Fhiladelphia, Jew. Rhl. Soc., 1%4» 2 v. A YSddirfl 
20 tales aai legente, taken from the Talrud, Midrash and medieval lore. First 
1803, and frequently reprinted. • 

12. Lowenthal, Marvin, The Memoirs of Gluckel of Eauelin, New York, Harper, 1932, xxxvii, 2S6 fP* 

Written in Yiddish in the latter part of the 17 th and tl^ first part of the 18th centoies by 
a North Gennan Jewess, v*ose business career took her throu^ most of the German states and 
abroad. 

13. Vishnitzer, Mark, The Memoirs of Ber of Boleeh&o, C&ford, 1922, xi, 188 pp. Written by an 18^ 

century merchant and coBsnanal leader, these writings provide a ^thfhl picture of the social, 
ecortoBiic and cuLtural conditioa^s in Galicia# 
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14." i&t'aiaofv'ich, S. Y., Fishke the Lame^ Lonion, S, Paul, 1928^ 224 pp. The adventiures of a group of 
Jewish beggars in their travels through the Pole of Settlement in Russia, by the "grand¬ 
father of Yiddish literature*" 

15* -Asch, Sholem, Kiddusk Saskem, Philadelphia, Jew, Publ, Soc», 1912, 227 pp. A novel in Yiddish 
dealing with the Ctoielnicki uprising of 1648 and the martyrdom of the Jewish ccammmibies in 
the Ukraine. 

16. Cpatoshu, Joseph, In Polish Woods, Philadelphia, Jew, Pubi.Soc., 1908, 3^ pp* A novel of life 

among the Hassidim in Poland in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

17. Peretz, I. L. Bontscke the Silent, London, S. Paul, 1919^ 295 pp. The story of a silent and meek 

person v^o ini^rited the Kingdom. 

18. leftwich, Jose^^, Golden Peacock Anthology, London, Aiascombe, 1989, 910 pp. Translations of souse 

of the modem Yiddish poets with an introductory essay on Yiddish literature. 

19. ^back, A. A., fhe Story of Yiddish Literature, New York, Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1940, 

448 W* ^tosl its beginning to date. 

20* Goldberg, Isaac, The Spirit of Yiddish Literature, Girard, Kans*, Haldeman-Julixis, 1925, 64 pp. 

An analysis of main trends with parallels froci other literatures. 

21. Bahya ibn PaktKia, Duties of the Heart, New York, Bloch,. 1925 - 1943 , 3 v. An ethico-philosophical 

treatise of the llth century, reflecting scsne contemporary ascetic currents in Mohammedan 
thought* Exceedingly pedlar with the Jews and reprinted countless times. 

22. Ifivia, Elia, Bovo-Bukh, Prankfart/Oder, 1796, Id pp. A 19 th century Jewish version of tlie adven¬ 

tures of Bevis of Hairpton. Frequently repi'inted. 

[Editorial Note: The bodes listed above are primarily sajn^ples of works which will appear in Part One of 
tl^ forthcoming Guide m Otl^r sections of the bibliography will be devoted to foreign influences on 
English and American literature respectively, and also the international relations of the main farms 
and wvements of intellectual and cultural history,] 
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DANTE AND THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 
By Gerald 0, Walsh, S*J*, Ph*D. 
Pordham University 


It is i 30 t without significance for our age that the best known legend of Dante *s life and the best 
known line of all his works are concerned with peace. When Fra Ilario of Santa Croce in Corvo asked 
tl^ dusty and footsore exile what he wanted, he answered: "Peace.” And when the pilgrim of Eternity 
crossed the threshold of his imaginary Paradiso he was told by the lovely Piccarda Donati that ”His 
Will is our peace— E fn la volontade e nostra pace** (Par.iii,85)* 

The idea of peace runs through all of Dante’s works. And not only the idea of spiritual peace, but 
the idea of political peace as well. Dante wanted peace of heart, of mind, of spirit; peace in his 
horae, in his city, in his nation; peace throughout the whole world and, finally, peace in the world 
to cocae. Peace is the goal toward which bis face is set in all three eealms of his poetical pilgriia- 
age—"pace qhe..«di mcndo in mondo cercar mi si face" (Purg.v,61~d8)* 

5he first canto of the Inferno is a picture of the three wild beasts - symbols of human passicsss - 
that peace iuipossible or, at least, difficult to attain. There is the licai of pride, the spotted 
leeward of lust, tte h mg ry wolf of greed. (3reed is the great enei!^, the "beast without peace, la 
bestia senza pace** {Inf.i,58)* 

Heaven, of course, is for Dante a fruition of perfect Peace. 

I heard such Songs, and saw siach Things, and after 
Was so inebriated with delight. 

The very Universe seemed me long laughter. 


0 fcife of Love and ui^rturbed Peace, 

O unimaginable Plenitude 

Of Blessedness *s infinite increase! fPar.xxvii,4-9^ 


But Dante’s Pom is also about temporal peace». A simple way to prove this is to read ia succession 
three cantos of the Coimedia, the sixth of the Inferno, tte sixth of the Pv,rgatorio, and tte sixth of 
the Paradiso. The first deals with the civic peace of Florence; tte second with the natianal pe^ of 
Italy; the third with the universal peace that the Ro m a n Ikipire did its best to p 3 rod««. 
of the Inferno, Dante meets the glutton Ciacco. You would nob expect a jhilosophy of p^ s^a 
source. But it is part of Etote’s irony to put into Ciacco’s mouth wisdom not fou^ 
sicsial peace-soakers. There are three flames, says Ciacco, that light tte firest o ex » 

Pride, Envy and Oeed; 

Superbia, inixidia e avarizia sono 

le tre faville c* hanno i Ciori accesi fvi,74,75)« 

These passims explain the factions that have filled all Florence with disax>d. ^ 
at an even deeper cause of trouble. Dante asks about the eternal lot of seme 

ingly good stateanen of Florence, men like Parinata degli Uberti and Ofeg^iiaio th^in Ihe 

to do some good, chf a ben far pmser U mgegni, Alas, answers Ciacco, you will find them in Ihe 
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depths of Hell, saaoaig the blackest souls - Si son tra V anime piu nere (line 85)* l^fere political pur¬ 
pose is not enough. Statesinen must bring sane thing higher to their tasks. 

In canto vi of the Surgatorio Dante has in mind the peace of a whole nation. This time wisdom is 
found in a poet, the celebrated troubadour, Sordello, from north Italy. Again, I think, there is seme 
ircff^. Efeaite is saying that a poet may kixiw mca'e about peace than the so-called politicians whose 
main business it is to give us peace. Sordello no sooner learned that Virgil, Dante’s guide, was froa 
Mantua than he threw his arms about him saying: "0 Ifentuan, I am Sordello, and from that land, too." 
iiierer^Krsi, Dante reflecting on such love awakened by the mere mention of the ’*sweet name of father- 
land, sol per lo dolce suon de la sua terra^ (line 80)^ bursts out into a prolonged irrvective on the 
wars in Italy. The very Garden of the ar 5 >ire had heeme a field of weeds. What was needed was good 
law and wise leadership. Italy had beccane a slave to political passions, a hostel full of wce, a ship 
without a rudder in a storm: 

Ahi serrn Italia, di dolore ostellOp 
nave senza nocchiere in gran tempesta, 

Tbe laws of Justinian could have served as bit ard bridle, but with no rider in the saddle Italy 
had becoae like an untamed horse. And Rone the capital was left like a poor, lone widow crying in the 
night, "Oh my C^sar why do you not come hone": 

Heni a veder la tua Rcma che piagne 
vedova e sola, e di e no tie chiana: 

^*Cesare nio, percke non mf accompagnef^* (lines 112-14} 

A little later Sordello leads Virgil and Dante to a valley of repentant princes where Emperors, kings 
and other rulers who had failed in their great task of peacenaking were now living in perfect accord. 

In the Sixth canto of the laradiso, I^te has ascended beyond the moon to the planet Ifercury. Here 
he finds the Jmtinian, whose name is for ever associated with the Justinian Code. was a man who 
had fpught a^great^ battin^the jgausejpf wqrld^^ mouth of Justinian Dante puts a noble 

soog on the flight of tte Baaan l^le from its original nest in Troy, first to Alba^ Longa, then to^ 
Home, then througbait Italy, and finally to all the lands that border on the Ifediterranean. The Roman 
Eagle seemed to Dante another name for the Dove of Peace. At the moment when the Prince of i^ace was 
born, tfere was more peace than tte >fediterranean world had ever known. It was a moment when Heaven 
itself seemed to wish to bring the world to its cwn serene mood, tempo che tutto fl del voile redur lo 
a suo mode sereno (Par.vi,54). The world was in so great peace than the Temple of Janus was 
locked (lines 80-81J. And what the Roman Ekt^jire tried to do Charlemagne ard the medieval Holy Ronan 
S 0 |]erars tried, in some way, to continue. But, alas, there can be no peace without justice; aid now, 
Justinian cce^lains, the world is filled with &3elfs and Qiibellines; or what is just as bad, the 
yeilor fletir de iis, i gigli gialli, of French rationalism is threatening the public peace of Europe. 

The ii^as "vdiich Dante clothed in the poetry of the Commedia he put into prose in a I^ttin work on 
the Q^ganizaticffi of the World CoBMmity. It is a book that easily frightens or puzzles the modern 
reader by reason of the medieval tr^pin^, the highly syllogistic reasoning and the excursicais into 
scraewhat ^mcritical history. But the book is full of widsan; and has many lessons for a world that is 
disturb hr the results of the disruptiem of medieval cultural and spiritual unity. The central idea 
of Dante’s Mcmarchia is that the whole world, in spite of differences of color, climate, customs and 
the rest is a single c eamm ity. This world casjxmity, this family of nation’s, is as necessary for hu¬ 
man culture and civilization and> therefore, is as natural for a man as a home or a city. lio man is 
self-sufficient; is aqy nei^borhood; nor any naticai. But if the world cccsftunity is to serve its 
purpose, a necessary condition is a world at peace. &it world peace demands internaticnal law. Itoite 
calls the administrato?* of this wcH*ld law a Monarcha or a Monorchia^ "l^at he says could be applied to 
a security Cboncil and General Assembly aid World Court as devised at DiH*artcxi Oaks. 

Dante insists m two points, Uberty and Justi<^. He had no entht^iasm for sere force, unless it 
be shorn ttet fcrce was used in the interest of justice. His Monarcha, like ary other king or 
must be "the servant of others, aliorim minister,^ and most be bound by 1^ and not be above 
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it (Afon.I,xii,ll,13 )• He must be above aiy suspicicsjs of imperialism, since ^reed is the great cor¬ 
rupter of judgment and justice, ciipiditas...corruptiva juiicii et justitiae (#on.I,xlll,7). 

After a logical demonstration of the need of an Organized World Coranunity, Dante argues fVcw the 
lessons of history. It seemed to him that tte Roman En^tire revealed a genuine right to rule. Nothii^ 
but Providence, Dante thought, coild explain such a succession of virtuous, self-sacrificing leaders, 
such continuous success in arms. Even when Dante's history is idealized, his political jMlosopiiy is 
sound, ife teeps insisting that all political right must be judged by the ikm of fundamental natural 
law. The electors of the Ifonarcha are for Dante tte announcers of the Divine Will, denmUatores 
divinae providentiae {^fon.III,xvi,ll) much as the members of our College of Electors are today the 
announcers’of the people's choice. 

Dante was not for a single "world state." Castile and Aragon and their kings and local laws, lan¬ 
guages and custcfflB would remain {yon.Il,xi,12). But he wanted an organization capable of settlir^ the 
quarrels that might arise between Castile and Aragcsn or between any other nations. 

Ife wanted the secular needs of human culture and civilization to have some ultimate ccwrt of appeal 
much as the spiritual needs of medieval religion had an ultimate court of appeal in the Fhpacy. dhe 
temporal end of man needs the organization of a universal law, Dante felt, just as the spiritual end 
of man reeds the organizaticm of world religion. Tte last section of tte Monarchia is an exposition 
of what Dante means by man's double end - temporal and eternal happiness - to he achieved in the 
double light of Reason and Revelation, of philosophy and religion, of law and Faith and by means of a 
double organizaticsn, political and spiritual, the Jnperim and Stxcerdatiim, remembering alw^ that 
both Pope and Monarcha are under tte one Su 5 >reiE Gorornor of all thii^ te!i?)Qral and eternal, onnim 
$piri'tuaUva et tenPoraliim. Gubernator (yow.III,xvi,i8). 

The age in which Dante lived made it easier for him than for mo§t modern men to relate a miversal 
standard in Law to universal standards in Riilosoidiy and Faith. It seemed to him vain to atteB|>t to 
limit brute force by law, if-one-cannot limit law itself by Imman reasde- and DiviBe Ifeveiatieo.+Jte -■ 
organized Studiw and Sacerdotim seemed as essential to wcarld peace as an organized 1‘atperim; cr, as 
we might say today, frofessors of the universities and the prelates of the Churches have as much con¬ 
tribution to make as the Presidents and statesmen of the Democracies. Were Dante alive today he would 
ste in Totalitarianism not merely tte result of divorci^ the power of the State frc® tte wisdoo of 
the School, but also the result of divorcing the wisdom of tte School, in turn, frcm the Revealed 
Love which it is the main lesson of the Church to teach. In the deepest pit of Dante's Ifell, ftnitus 
and Cassius share the same fate as Judas Iscariot. Qhe attack on Caesar and the attack mi Christ ccst- 
stituted in Dante *s eyes the most heinous of sins, because both were attacks on the Pravidential ordrar 
of a world that can only be made cne by the collaboration of political power with cultural wisdom and 
^iritual insight. 

[Editorial Note; This number of the fem-petter, as will readily be inferred, has been prej^red with 
tte San Francisco Conference in mind. Professor Walsh's ccaitribution is an abrid^nt of a paper read 
recently before a joint meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English and the College Si^lsh 
Association in ffew York City. !Ihe following remarks are from ITofesscr Walsh's letter accEffl|5aiying his 
paper: "I often think ws Catholics, vdio keep a firm hold on Do^, have for that very reasMi a grave 
respcffBibiiity as Humanists. We can walk the decks with all our friends and talk of the voyage on 
vSiich we are all equally engaged; but fcr ourselves we never forget the charts on the Pilot's (tesk, 
and the reports that cme fron tte canning tov«rs. If I may give a twist to Crooweil's fhmoos raaark, 
we trust in human soluticais but keep cair dogmatic powder dry. Vftiat we are afraid of are tte infba- 
huoan solutions that are sanetimes prt^josed - as though a hnasan being were notMng but tte soles of 
his feet in contact with tte too, too solid earth." Rrofessor Arndt's contribution, idiich fbllcws, 
throws interesting and contrasting light cai American utc^ian experiments of an earlier day.] 
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AMERICAN UTOPIAS AND INTERNATIONALISM 

By Karl J. E, Arndt 

Louisiana State University 

After the eccBOtnist, Friedrich List, had travelled extensively in America and hed had considerable 
first-tend experience with utopian experiments in this country and Europe he wrote: Isn't it strange 
that, while French dream of Fourier Societies and Rialansteries, while they write hundreds of 
pau^yhlets about social economy in this spirit and found many journals to spread their principles, Ger- 
DBn peasants all over the world found such societies without writing a single book about it?'^^ 

List's observation is particularly noteworthy because so many of the American utopias of the 19 th 
century were German, and because the utopias founded by German "peasants** were the most successful of 
all the utopias of the 19th century America. While it would be incorrect to say that the practicing 
utopia s never wrote books or published articles about their way of life, it certainly is true that 
those utopias which were successful in their utopianism felt like Faust 

’’BiUe mir nicht ein, ich konnte was lehren. 

Die tfenschen zu bessern und zu bekehren.** 

Usey were too busy living their ccxrsmmal life and worshipping God in spirit and truth to worry about 
extersive philosophical systems designed to save the wcrld. When a philosopher came to George Happ» 
the greatest utqjian of the 19 th century, and ccmplained that he could not fii^ inner peace and con¬ 
tentment and asked him what he could do about it, George Rapp called in one of his men and told him 
to give the philosopher a hoe and to take him out into the field to hoe their ccmminal potatoes. In 
those utopias in which men undertook to do a great deal of writing, debating, and thinking we find 
the spectacle of failure and bitterness as in the case of-the Owenites and the Brook Farmers. The 
• works of Robert Owen^ and the Brook Farmers, who failed completely in what they tried to practice, 
fill our libraries while the few writings of the eminently successful utopian, George Rapp, are not 
even listed in Sabine* ExteiBive writing deifiands a reflective mind and a reflective mind makes a poor 
commlst brother. Writing - if one thinks at all - breeds dissent rather than agreement, unless 
agreement is cAtained through fear of fcrce - spiritual or physical. Minds that theorize a great deal 
becOTB unfit for practical conssunal living. Geor^ Rapp once told one of his associates: **You must 
yet become so simple that you can sit on a bench for an hour without knowing what you have been think- 
ir^ about. If anyone ask you: *What are you doir^ here?' you will say: *1 do not know. * *How long have 
you been here?* *I do not knew.' 'What do you think?' 'I do not know.' 'Are you a fool?* 'I do not 
know.' You will then conclude: 'I am at peace within. 

Ihe relation of theory to practice which we find in writings aboat commnistic utopias by practic- ^ 
ing Utopians is the same as the relation between intemationalisnr and nationalism in the utopias. All 
stKcessfol utepias preached the glcry of internationalism but for ti^ir practical well-being prac¬ 
ticed mticfoalism. CouM it be otherwise? Ihey would leave internationalism to heaven where man was 
230t afflicted with a mtitxial body of learning and a religion which inevitably was in scxne way rooted 
to a special folk or nation- Let us lock at some of the more enduring utopias from this point of view. 

file J^toata &ethren, the Inspirationists of Amana, the Harmonists in their various settlements, the 
Zoarites of duo, Ifeil's utopias in Oegon and Missouri, the Hutterian Brethren in their communities in 
Pemsylvania, tte Ifekotas, axjd Canada, and the followers of Count Leon at Germantown, Louisiana, all 
were German and acMitted iKm-Gercans caily when they could take them in as orphans or at such an early 
age that they would grew ip speaking German. Almost all the menhers of the Icarian utepia at Nauvoo, 
founded by the Frenchraan, Etienne Cabet, v^re French. French was the official language and form of this 
utopia alttough it included at one time one **American," one Swiss, a Swede, a ^aniard, and two Germam- 
When we consider that Cabet went to much trouble to get Germans to join his utopia - he even published 
soK of his pro^gairia in German - his success helps our point. The Bishop Hill Coomair^ in Illi¬ 

nois was a Swedish utopia, and there is a record of a Russian and a Polish utopia, but these were very 
siaall and did not last long* Ihe Siakere, Brook Farmers, Owenites, aiKi the Iferfectionists were English 
in cultural and spiritual tradition.^ 
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It would be wrong to say, however, that the utopias of the 19tb century were naticmalistic in the 
present sense of that word. They did practically limit their meutership to their fellow nationals or 
fellows-in-faith or culture. Life within a 19 th century American utc^ia was very close and intinete, 
and the leaders, if they knew anything about hiBian nature, did not overlook the fact that the past 
exerts a strong influence upon the present and that certain ccamnon cultural ties, vAiich included re¬ 
ligion, made it easier for men to live and work together. Although iitopians such as George Raj^ and 
Joseph BSumeler hated sectarianism and tried to restore primitive Christianity - certain^ an interna¬ 
tional religion - on earth, they understood human nature well enough to krK}w that they could ncjt mix 
nationalities within their own utopias unless the minority could be absorbed without delay.^ Ihe Har¬ 
monists had nimieraus applications for membership from Englishmen, PreiK^hmen, and others but they re¬ 
fused to admit them. They often took much trouble to explain that they knew that the applicant wmld 
not feel at home in their group because their cultural life was' rooted in German tradition. Frequently 
they called these applicants * attention to other opportunities to which they were better suited be- 
caxise of their cultural and national background. The Siakers tried from the beginning to establish 
some sort of union with the Harronists, but in spite of many conferences this never was achieved because 
George Rapp knew that Shakerism was DKxre suited to the Americans of English tradition. Ihe Harmonists 
and Shakers were friendly to each other throughout their long existence but since both were groc^ of 
strong character with entirely different cultural traditions there was no basis for union. Sucx^ssful 
Utopians of the 19th century were intolerant within their own gates where only one truth and one way 
of life was accepted, but they were tolerant of other views or other intolerance as long as their own 
walls were not besieged. The situation was no different in most congregations of the 19th century, es¬ 
pecially in the Middle Vfest where life centered irHDStly around the church and where the congregation 
formed a closed cxxnmunity, a coiMinity with a faith so strong that it tolerated no other faith within 
its social limits. Ihe breaking down of these congregational or utopian walls, the meeting of Catholic, 
Jew, Protestant, and atheist with its resulting "toleraiK^e" in our tiiie no doubt explains the weakness 
of religion in our time, for ‘’tolerance^ carried to its lexical conclusion ends in indiffereiKJe, just 
as internationalism carried to its logical end uproots man and puts him at the mercy of the winds. The 
successful Utopians aj^reciated the full meanii^ of Goethe*s Qremen Der^Menschfmiii^ 

Denn mit Gottern 
Soli sich nicht messen 
Irgendein Me 3 :^ch. 

Hebt er sich aufWSrts 
Ikid beriShrt 

Mit dem Scbeitel die Sterne, 

Nirgends haften dann 
Die unsichem Schlen, 

Und mit ihm spielen 
Wblken und Winde. 


OMs is best shown by the exwple of the idealistie RdDert Owen. Mben be hqu&it Ifew mmm, Indiana 
from the Harmonists he expected to build a greater utopia than George Rapp ever had atteEpted* OiteB 
bad written and spoken extensivaly about his plans in varies;® parts of the worM. He was an interna^ 
ticmalist who ignored the differences in himen nature and behare^ioor resxilting from religious ai5d cul¬ 
tural backgrounds* Ife overestimated man’s capacities. He did not believe that internaticxjali^ can be 
a way of life only of a sti*otig and intelligent few with tirje and courage to think. At the begimi^ 
Owen was successful. Maiiy people cams to join his utopias v^ich were open to all, but they eaie to 
join him because, like Revert Owen, they bad been inspired by the material success of ^ mmmiMts 
and because t}^y hoped to ^hfeve their mterial success while retaining their own ccfitradlctory 
faiths and cultures, or levels of ciilture^ Because these humans were not held together by a force 
greater than man himself the dormant antagoni^ and allergies som broke out.® The re^t was be^:^ 
ache, bitter disillusionment, and ecc^wsnic failure, ^ile the "iiatiqoally-^airded” i^r^pailsts, with a 


more realistic xmderstanding of hixiian nature in this respect, had peace within their gates and as a 
group made great contributions toward the building of this nation. As visitors to "Uieir cultured and 


prosperous towns the Harmonists welcomed Bsen of all nations and fbitbs. In his iKXk: Tkoi^kts ott the 
l^esHny of Man George Rapp speaks with great confidence of a time when all men will be brothers, but 
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this was a book deeply influenced by the books of Jdiaim Gottfried vm Herder,^ and it never was cir- 
culatfCd as Society propaganda. Within their closed Society the Harmonists sang Schiller’s Ode to Joy 
to express this hcpe for internaticsialism in that poetic form which inspired Beethoven Hnth but 
in jractice, v^ile still wearing this mortal body, J^rica’s most successful Utopians excluded those 
from meid^ership in their society v^ose religious or national background was different from that pre¬ 
vailing in their society. 

Ein kleiner Ring 
Eegrenzt unser Lcben, 

Und viele Geschlechter 
Reihen sich dauernd 
An ihres Base ins 
Unendliche Ifette.^^ 

NOTES 

1 . Friedrich List: Schriften, Reden, Briefe* Ed. Edgar Salin. Berlin 1983> V,374. 

2 . Sy this I laean that they had no world or national missicmry zeal. Generally they believed that 
the Bible was the inspired word of God sind that in regard to man’s relation to man and God it was the 
beginning and end of all wisdom- In scsne cases this resulted in lack of progress but by no means in 
all cases. Rapp’s utopia was actually the most progressive and technically alert town in all America 
in the first half of the 19th century. 

3 . Frank Podmore: Robert Owen, A Biography* New York, 1907* George B. Lockwood: The Rem Harmony 
MovenenU IfewYork, iQOS.Americannewspapers shortly before and after 1^4 give CX^?ena great deal of publicity 
becauee be lectured extensively. Goethe’s Hlhelm Meister reflects O/en’s utopianism. Mettemich 
sidered Owen ”ein sozialistiscter Schwatzer," a socialist babbler, (c/. Heinrich Ritter von Srbik: 
Mettemich* Ber Staatsnann und der Mensch*. HBrK^hen, 1925*) The bodcisbness of our infoirotion about 
such a practical matter as catinunal life is seen from the wide discussion of Owen while men like Rapp 
and Baumler remain unknown. 

4 * ProBi manuscript reccsrd in my possession. 

5 . ’The best general works cm American utc^^ias are: J. H. Ncyes: History of American Socialisms* 
Ftiiladeli^ia, 1870* Charles Nordhoff: The Communistic Society of the United States* New York, 1875* 

W. A- Hinds: American Communities* Chicago, 1908 has a very good bibliography and is good for the 
later period. A number of utcpias have also been written up individually. 

6 * These and subsequent statements are based on manuscript material in the Harmony Society Archives 
>Mch I have been studying. 

7 . Goethe’s Rerke* Vollst'Andige Antsgabe letzter ifend. Stuttgart, 1828* II>84-85« 

8 # Donald MacDonald: The Diaries of Donald MacDonald* Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 

1912. W. Owra: Diary of William Owen* Publications of the Indiana Historical Society, IV, No. 1, In¬ 
dianapolis, 1906. Heinrich Luden: Reise Sr > Eoh^it des Herzogs Bernhard zu Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach 
^srck Word Amerika in den Jahren 1625 nnd 1826* Vfeimar, 1828. I.- C. PearsC Mew Harmony, An Adventure 
in Sappiness* Indiai^jolis, 1933* 

^ lari J. Arndt: THerdter and the Hatrroony Society." Germanic Review, April, 1941. 

1 ©. Goethe, op* cii* 


flE RISING TIDE OP INTEREST IN TURKISH STUDIES 

By John Kinisley Birie 

Princeton, New Jersey 

to the Kidkile I920’s an American scholar presented to a well-known publishing firm the mani^script 
of a book on social conditions in Turkey. Two readers out of a c<M 5 ittee of three, reported favorably, 
and the author tixii^t his book had been accepted. third member of the committee, however, repre¬ 
sented the bminess department of the publishing firm. Without looking at the text under considerar- 
tten he investigated the fate of the last three books aoout Turkey. All had proved financistl fail- 
thereft^ ruled thusdjs down on any book about Turkey. 
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That was the period when a Turkish natioialist leader was stirring his country to new life. Bit he 
was doihg this by methods of autocratic control. Even thditgh hife reforms were based chi the giving of 
education and enlightenment and vastly fextended privileges to the masses of the people, capable stu¬ 
dents of the Orient knew he could not last. His leadership was a flash in the pan. It had a brilliant 
look, but was not destined to be a development worth close study. 

As years passed by the refonns took deeper root, and they brought forth furti^r and still mcnre 
radical changes which in turn also seemed to take hold, at least on the youth and the progressive 
elements of the people. 1930 it became apparent that in the Turkish Republic the world was observ¬ 
ing the birth of a new state in which a social experiment of profound significaix^ was being carried 
on. nation which had been the political focus of the two hundred and forty millim Vk^lems of 
the world had willingly sacrificed that opportunity for leadership, had turned its back on the very 
mentality of Islam, and with a growing sense of national vigor and importance was espousing the cause 
of western progress* Since 1930 the gradually increasing interest on the part of the American reading 
public in Turkey, in her history, her political relations with other powers and in her social experi¬ 
ments has been impressive. In the period from 1^0-1934 at least seven books and major articles were 
published in America, four of them large volumes. In the following five-year period eight more 
studies of Turkey appeared in this country; and in the years 1940-1944 this number increased at least 
to fourteen. 


A list of these publications indicates scoethiiig of the variety of interest American scholars have 
found in Turkey»s historic past and the course of contemporaneous development: 


I, PERIOD 1930-193^* The Partitition of Turkey* A Diplomatic Victory, 1913'^1923,^y Harry N. 
Howard. Norman, Oniversity of CXclahcsna Press, 1931, 486pp* 2. Beyond the Sublime Portent:; Barnette 

Miller. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931* 28lpp. (A scholaily study of the palace of tte Otto¬ 
man Sultans and of the activities which centered there.} 3* American Relations with Turkey 1830- 

1930* An Economic Interpretation^ by Leland Jair^s Gordon. Hiiladelj^ia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1932. 402PP* 4* The Rise of the Ottoman Turks and Its historical Background, by William L. 

Langer and Robert P. Blake, pp. 468-505 in The American Historical Review, Vol. XKXVII, April 1932* 
(More important than many a full sized book, the reprints of this important study have fca' several 
years been unobtainable.) 5* Modern Turkey, pp* 153-232 in Vol. I of the Series of Monographs on 

Oriental Culture of The Ifew Orient. Chicago, Open Court Publishii^ Co., 1933* (Eki. by Albert Howe 
Lybyer, this contains articles by Martin Sp?engling, Harry N. Hcward, Albert H. lybyer, Louis E. Van 
Norman, Henry E. Allen and Halide Edib.) 6* The Turkish Theatre, by Nicholas N. l^imvitch. New 

York, Iheatre Arts, Inc., 1^. 125PP* 7* The Capitulatory Regime of Turkey* History, Origin and 

Mdture, by Nasim Sousa. BaltiBiore, Jctos Hopkins Press, 1S33* 


II. PERIOD 1935-1939. !• Ottoman Statecraft, the Book of Cmnsel for Vizirs and Governors. Turki^ 

Text with Introduction, Translation and Notes, by Walter Livingston Vfright, Jr. Princeton, Prmcetm 
University Press, 1935. 172, 133>P* 2. The Turkish Trans formation, by Henry E. Allen. Oii^go, 

versity of Chicago Press, 1935, 25lpp. 3. The Diplomatic History of the Bagdad Railroad, by *bn B. 
Wolf. Vol. XI, in University of Missouri Studies, ColiMjia, April, 1936. 107pp. 4. The Ballmt Con¬ 

ferences and the Balkan Entente, 1930-19351 A Study in the Recent History of the ^Ikan^d Jfe^ 
Eastern Peoples, by R. J. Kemer and H. N. Howard. Berkeley, Oiiversity of 

271h>.- 5. the Sektashi Order of Dervishes, by J. K. Bir^. londcm and Ifertfbrd, iBzaq ^ 

Hartford Ssninary Press, i937. 29ipp. 6. The Process of Change in the Otionan Empire, * 

White. Chicago, Uhiversity of Chicago Press, 1937. 314pp. (A study of the breaking ^ " 

tioos froB the old Ottoman En?>ire.) 7. History of the Armenian Question to mS, by A. Q. BarKis- 

Sian. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. HXr, No. 80, June 3, 1938. 151pp. ^ The of 

Ataturk. Social Process in the Turkish Reformation, by Donald E. Webster. Philadelphia, Amer. Acada^ 
of Political and Social Science, 1939- 337|^* 

III. PEftlOD mo-mu. 1. Turkey at the Straits. A Short History, ^ 

Deak. Hew York, Macmillan Co., 1940. 19^p. 2. Balkan Snio^- ^ « ^"^l^ZTpoTT' 

by Sieodore I. Geshkoff. Hew York, Columbia Oaivefsity Press, 1940. 345^* ^ _ 

of the Emperor Mapoleon III, by Alyoe Bdythe ^nge. Vol. XXV, Nos. 1-8 in IlUnoxs Studies in the 
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Sociai Sciences. Orbana, University of Illinois Press, 1940* 15CS>p. 4^ European Diplomacy in the 

fear Eastern Question JDcfi 1909/ Vfade DewTOd David. Vol. XXV, No. 4 in Illinois StiKiies in the So¬ 
cial ScieiK^s. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1940- 124pp. 5* The Waqfiyah of Anned Pasha, 

by m^amed Ahmed Simsar. Philadelphia, diversity of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 203pp. (Astixiy of an 
early Ottocaan Pious Foundation deed.) 6. The Palace School of Muhammad the Conquerer, by Barnette 
Miller, Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 1941. ll^p. (A study of the methods used in the train¬ 
ing of tl^ great administrators of the Ottoman Empiire.) 7. British Policy and the Turkish Reform 

Movement. A Study in Anglo-Turkish Relations, 1826-2853, hy Prank Edgar Bailey. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1942. 312pp. 8* Balkan Federation* A Bistory of the Movement tovxird Balkan Unity 

in Modem Times, by L. S. Stavrianos. Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1-^ in Smith College Studies in History, North- 
October 1941-July 1942. 33app. 8. The Ottoman Turks and the Arabs 151I-157U, by George Wil¬ 
liam Frederich Stripling. Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. XXVI, No. 4- Urbana, Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois Press, 1942. i:^p. 9. Turkish Structure, by C. P. Voegelin and M. E. Ellinghausen. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. IXIII, No. 1, 1943> pp* 34*-^ 

10. Once the Eodja, by Alice Geer Kelsey. New York and Toronto, Longmans, Green ai^ Co., 1943. 17CJ>p. 
(Stories from the famo*js wit, Nasr ed Din Hqja. ) 11. The Rising Crescent. Turkey Yesterday, Today 

and Tomorrow, by Ernest Jackh. Ifew York, Farrar aM Rinehart, Iikj. 1944. 27^p. 12. Turkey, Key to 

the East, by Chester M. Tobin. New York, G. P. Putnam^s Sons, 1944. 170pp. 13. Suleiman the Magnifi-- 

cent, 1^20-1566, by Roger Bigelow ^fe^riI^an. Cambridge, i^rvard University Press, 1944. 325pp. 

14. The Ottoman Empire from 1720 to 272U as Revealed in Despatches of the Venetian Baili, by Mary Lu¬ 
cille Slay. Illinois Studies to the Social Sciences, Vol. XXVII, No. 3. Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1944. 165pp. 

C3tf these twenty-nine books only four deal with Turkish literature, i^rtinovitch’s Turkish Theatre 
not canly describes the three types of folk-theatre: "meddah” or coffee-house narrator, ”orta oyunu” 
or play of the middle space, and "I&ra Goz” or shadow play, but also gives translations of sample 
plays. Birgers Bektashi Order of Dervishes treats in part of the extensive body of religious poetry 
ccB^KJsed by poets belonging to the most typically Turkish of all religious bodies. Wright ^s Ottoman 
Statecraft offers a translation of a significant treatise on methods of government procedure. And 
ifelsey«s Once the Bodja retells^fw American readers scmie of the stories of Turkey’s most famous buf- 
focHi and wit. In E^land the most iii 5 )ortant piiblication in this period interpretative of Turkish lit¬ 
erature is lyman >fecCallum‘s The Mevlidi Sherif, published in the Wisdom of the East series. Ihis 
poem amd hywa plays much the same part in Turkish religious life that the birth stories of Jesus play 
in Christian circles. 

Of ttese bocks, and of the correspc3nding books published in England,, the important thii^ to be 
noted is that they have sold. The most important books treating of Turkey’s general life have long 
be® out of print. !Ihe interest in Turkey has evidently outstripj^ the si4>ply of authoritati’V^ iii- 
foraation. 

A point worth observation is that, aside from four authors came frcsn Turkey or Persia 

fimi knew in their you^, only four writers shows a sufficient familiarity with the ftakish 

to be able directly to me Turkish written sources. Ooe of the evident lacnnme the edt^^a- 
iiornai of America is adeq]uate library holdings in Turkish material and lin^iistic training 

in TcarkiA aad related lajigu^es of the Near and Kiddle East. 
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ANNUAJ.S AND GiFT-BOOKS AS 
AMERICAN INTERMEDIARIES OP FOREIGN LITERATURE 

By Philip Allison Shelley 

Tbe Pemsylvania State College 


cc^rlbution of the aimuals Bnd gift-bodcs to the growth aiid develc^iaent of ABjerican litez^ 
ture, especially of the short story, has cc»ie to be recognized in recent years. At the sasie tiue 
relatively little recognition has been accorded their role as interaediaries of a knowledge of for¬ 
eign literature in the Ikiited States. 


• As the American manifestation of an international phenomencai — the literary al m a n ac — tte anemi- 
als and gift-boc^cs revealed foreign infliience in form as well as in content. Ibis type of publica— 
ticm, con 5 >rising a cross between the practical almai^ and the literary anthology, emerged origi¬ 
nally in Prance with the Almanack des Muses of 1765, was introduced into Germany with the Musenalman- 
ach fur das Jahr 1770 and the Almanack der deutscken Musen auf das Jakr 1770, was after several 
early attempts eventually established in England with the forget Me fot for 1823, ^nd was f i n a ll y 
iapcE-ted, immediately from England and ultimately frcm Geimany, into the bfeited States with fke At¬ 
lantic Souvenir for 1826* Ihus, fran the German Almanacke aisd Tasckenh^her and the Er^lish Is^p- 
sakes and pocket-books the American annuals and gifUbocto derived large elements of their nattne, 
as fVom the literatures of these countries they derived consider^le portions of their content. 


The E nglish element in the history of the literary almanac in ti^ Uhited Slates is, natu r al ly , the 
largest of foreign origin. Hie keepsakes and pocket-books themselves, aside from servii^ as immedi¬ 
ate wryieifi for the annuals ani gift-books, enjoyed at least a limited circulatic^ in countey* 

At the very time of the intr*oducrticai of this type of publication into the tkiited States, the 
rent issue of the forget Me fot, vhich was the first authentic keepsake and >hicfe was pAIished an¬ 
nually for the years 18 23 to 1847, was iir 5 >orted by a single boofc-^ller to the number of five iam- 
dred copies. Subsequently the same pablication was actually provided with an ir^int iiKjludii^ the 
name of an American publisher, curiously enough initially that of successive forms of the firs 
pi&lished the first genuim annual, Carey and Lea of Fhiladelphia, and later ttet of %pletcai a:^ 
CoHpany of Ifew York. The latter likewise fregt^ntly aiqpeared on the imprint of fke Mea^ke, >hich, 
in the volume fOT 1642, bOT^, besides iha custop^ of Fr^ch and G^aan publishers, ttose of 

Lea and Blanchard, successors to Carey and tea. 


Tbe publicaticm and nature of a mmher of volumes o<Histitutir^ a third mode of coa^ncy of 
keepsakes and pocket-books in the Ikiited States was dictated by the M#i cost of^ importatim. 
costly form ^ materials of the l^lish works have necessarily rendered their circulaticsai 
country very limited, ** it was declared in the preface to a volMe designed tp correct _ 
culty: tales and Selections from the English Souvenirs fot MBCOCIXflll. This 
lished by one of the successors throu^ reorganization of the very film ttet h^ 
literary alB©i^ into America with the Atlantic Souvenir, was succeec^ hy ano^r 
publisher fca- tie following year. Tales cmd Poetry frcm the SngUsh ^°^c^\^\e€mUes of 

of different date or <^igin: B«ou«« of the Souvenirs for MI>CCCirrin {a^tm, 
tJie Sou,venirs (N. Y., iaS9); Spirit of the Annuals for 1831 (Fbila., 1831h Bou^us 
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of the English Annuals for 1B35 (JFhila., 18^ J; The Bouquet, or Spirit of English Poetry f3rd ed« 
Phila*, ieS9}; and The Beauties of the English Annuals for MDCCCZXX7[Ba^rtford, 1846). 

Ute Amrican aiaauals proper, vhich have been called **aggressively nationalistic," none the less 
afford noraerous examples, especially in their later period, of English influence iipon the contents. 
Studies of two of Spepser*s poeias azKi caoe of Chaucer's tales have been noted, together with essays 
on Blafce, Bims, Cai^jbell, ]&ats, Scott, Shelley, Wcadsworth, and, in one entitled "Mcxfem ^itish 
Criticism," Carlyle and Macaulay. Reprints of works by English authors, in numerous instances a^ypro- 
priated frcm the pocket-bocte and keepsakes themselves, ccaitributed to the contents of many entirely 
or partially eclectic publicaticas and served to give even greater currency to both classic and ccm- 
te^jOTsry, not to mention minor, figures in the realm of English literature. A few conteu^joraries, 
most notably Elizabeth Barrett Swming, but sOso Lady Byron, Mary and William Howitt, Harriet Har- 
tineau, and others, were represented by original ccaitributions especially in the pages of The Liber-- 
ty Bell, an aboliticsx publication tmiting native agitatcxrs and foreign syirpathizers. 

Second only to the Ei^lish, the Gerten element loomed large in the annuals and gift-books. A re¬ 
gional publication. The Baltimore Book, which was piblished for 1838 and reissued for the following 
year, presented an essay entitled "Germah literatU 2 :*e," while a similar publication. The Ehode-Island 
Book for 1841, published Sarah Helen Whitman's essay on the same subject under the same title. Other 
voltmies contained biographical sketches of Beethoven, ifendel, Haydn and Mozart among others, some of 
them original coi^positioos and others adaptations of German accounts. Translations of German litera¬ 
ture, both prose and poetry, a:ppeared prominently in the ^inuals and gift-books from the very ante¬ 
cedents and early representatives of these publications to some of the latest specimens. Several 
volimes, indeed, comprised almost coc^Jletely translations of Gei^nan prose and poetry. The Diadem, 
for ix3stance, which has been estimated to consist, in excess of eighty-five percent of the contents 
of its three volumes, of translations frcmi the Geritean, sctually contained in the volisne for 1847 
cmly two original items, csoe of vdiich as "The World-Soul" by Emerson. Similarly The Mignonette and 
The fofcew, both of cofyri^te<i-in-l8§8»- consisted^exc^usiv^ly^of ^qreigXLlitei^iture 

lar^ly of translations fro© the German supplemented by speciirjens of English literature. 

In these voltmaes and others less largely Gei^Jian in content, the German writers represented range 
from the medieval Minnesingers to the most modem authors, including chiefly almost all important 
caaes and mary mi n or ones from the period extending from Rokoko and Anakreontik to Romantik and Real- 
ismms, from Glelm to Qeibel. Prom the period between this and the medieval one were represented, by 
two article in spisrious publications, >fertin liuther and, by translaticaas in auttentic annuals, 
JdsBrmes Ttoler, Paul Qeiterdt, Paul Fleming, and Simon Dach. Prom the modem period, part of it 
ccfloteaporary wi-^ that of the annuals and gift-boc^, were represented, in proportions correspond- 
to their currency and popularity in otter types of publications, most nxxiem writers, both im¬ 
portant and merely popular, with the singular exceptions of Gessner aaxi Wieland. As was true durii^ 
this period in ^neral, Goethe largely and diversely rejacsented, in several ca^s by the earli¬ 
est translation® of i^jecific poems either to be made by Americans or, in sor^ instaices, to be mSK^ 
iBlo En0,is^ Schiller also was well represented, altho^h by way of exception his prc^)ortionate 
cmrencar in these publications varied from his ccxitemporary popularity in this camtry, accordii^ 
more with the relative position assigned to him by posterity. More minor but teP5>orari2y popular 
writers, socii as Richter, ^imamacter, and Zscfac^dce, were naturally prominent, and even such a sig¬ 
nificant thou^ then scarcely known name as ttet of Heinrich von Kleist also ^^peaired. 

Aside fbCBi the preva len ce of German literature, vhich has been revealed by a careful iovestiga- 
tion of the annuals and gift-bcoJcs, considerable currency of other European literatures becomes 
parent even cwOTpy inspection of ttese pubUcatica®. European scenery and saga, of course, 
finished seitii^ or s^ject for mary cospositions, poetry and prose alike, numerous contributions 
bear mdk si^itles as "A Danish Story," "A Ncawegian Tale," "A Swedish a^rstitixn." Similarly, 
tr^aslatiotB, often imidentified and sometimes difficult to identify, are listed sij^ly as "From 
the "trom the %>anish*" "Prom the French." 
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It is French writers vAio, next to Geman s nion^ ccntment&l nstiooslities, were nost copiotsly r^>- 
i^ented through translation in the annuals and gift-books* Msst prominent were ■Ujey in The liberty 
Bell, v*ere they were represented by sixteen contributicajs in their native lai^age, iji 

many but iwt all cases by translatitais into English. Hie authors of these ccmtributions, in accord¬ 
ance with the anti—slavery slant of this publication, were less literary figures than refcnaers. 
Prominent writers, however, such as Hugo, Ber^iger, and Lamartine, did a^ipear in other publications 
of the type. In one, which was less annual than anthology, the caning poem was a translaticm of the 
’’Marseilles Hymn." In another were ccaitained sketches of Louis Lablanche, Rubini, Taaiburini, Gtisi 
and Persian!, deriving by acknowledgment from "Bi<^aphical Studies upon Ccntei^xn-ary Singers: !Erans- 
lated frcm the French of M. Escudier, one of the roost distinguished musical critics of laris-" Re¬ 
sembling this series, although differing from it in being ostensibly original, was an article en¬ 
titled "Ihe Four CUeens of Song — Catalini, Pasta, Sontag, Malibran." 

Translations of work by writers of other Rooance races appeared in the annuals and gift-bo(*s. Hie 
Italians were represented by Guidi, Mazzini, Metastatic, Petrarch, and others unctesignated. Hie 
Spaniards were likewise represented by unascribed compositions. Also unsigned were all a: tides in 
the two annual issves of what has been asserted to be "apparently the only foreign-language annual 
issued by an American jaiblisher"; El Aguinaldo para el ano de 1829, as well as for the follow!:^ 
year. 

Another modem Eurc^iean literature rejresented in the annuals and gift-books is the Russian. It, 
too, however, was represented largely by translations of anonymous con^jositions. Identified were 
Dmitrieff, Iferzlakoff, and Zagoskia, frcm the opera "Ivardovsky" by the last of vdion a selection was 
translated. Nicholas Tourgueneff, the Russian historian, also appeared among the contributors to the 
internationally inclined liberty Bell. Hiere too, as well as elsevdiere, appeared the popular Swedish 
autlKiress, Predrika Bremer. 

Thus, although certain series of annuals and gift-toc&s boasted of their cultivation and encourage¬ 
ment of lative aistliOFS' aaad aati<»aSr“liteBa4«B®e,- bcdfe .these-^itEEy Jtolum^ 

mediate predecessors and earliest representatives of this type of publication crwards presented nu¬ 
merous specimens of various ©jr<^pean literatures in translation. Their contributitai to the currency 
and knowledge in the Utiited States of modem foreign literatures was neither inconsiderable nor un¬ 
representative . 
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In 1904, Mr. Hilaire Belloc published an essay e^laining certain French poets to Ikiglish reatters. 
His dedication contains a paragraph which, 41 years later, is still provocative and which I shall 
quote as preface to an enterprise less ambitious though not different in ccnception. 

We shall not live to see that fine unity of the west which lent the latter 17th and 18th centiu 
ries classical repose. No canmon rule of verse or prose will satisfy man’s permanent desire for 
harmcny: no camion rule of manners, of honour, of internationeil ethics, of war. Wa shall not live 
to see, though we are young new, a Paris reading sane new Locke or Hume, a Ladai mewed to atten¬ 
tive delight in some latter Trinity of Dramatists, sone future Voltaireu..®ie high, protected 
class, which nKSved at ease between the Capitals of the World, has disappeared; that which should 
talffi its place is not yet formed. The reversioi to stability based on a ccosnon Faith is slew and 
we shall not live to see it. It is none the less our duty (if I may use a word of so unsavoury a 
connotation) to advance the accca^ilishment of this good fetality. (Avril. Ifesays on the Poetry of 
The French Renaissance, London, Duckworth, 1904* Dedication to F. Y. Eccles, pp. xii-xiii,) 

It may be that, as Mr. Belloc could scarcely have foreseen the extent of disunity to which the 
west was imninently destined, te was too pessimistic in his anticipation of a future uiuty. The world 
revolution may accanplish what evolution failed to do. 


In the new west (and perhaps Mr. Belloc will new permit us to include New York — or Washington — 
ainoTig ttie World Capitals), it may not be fantastic to foresee, not indeed a carman rule of ve^ or 
prose, but a camiKin theory of prose and poetry. It has for too long been the habit of the empirical 
theorist to start with exanples of poetry in his own language and on these to erect a tteory of po¬ 
etry by means of,i*ich he — corJhe_ critics^ his ctebtpre — may then cc^am the poetry of other ^ 
pies. The most notorious instance of this procedure is, I believe, the practice of the English with 
regard to French poetry. 

For centuries English critics have been disposing of French poetry as un-English and therefore i»t 
poetry, or, on rare arai mellow occasiois, paying it the doubtful cai?>liment that Gec^ge Saintsbury 
paid Baudelaire: Baudelaire may really be called a poet fexr his poetry is un-French. No essentially 
different fron this was the conclusion of so sv?>posedly sympathetic a critic as Mr. Harold Nicolscm, 
writing as recently as 1921, VerlaiiK. (tondon. Constable, {l92l].) ^ 

Ihere have been various atteD 5 >ts to account for this stubborn Ehglish prejudice, and indeed a 
thorough-going explanation imist precede the formulation of an adequate theory of "western" poetry. I 
iropose to consider here c®e small aspect of the large problem, namely, why of aU 
French poets Verlaine is the one v^o has most nearly disarmed English critics ai»3 charmed Eng 

readers.^ 


Ifeny "extrar-poetic" reasems might be foutKi fac his popularity with the critics of Ms ■ma 
. ti» whe= liter*, relatioes better Prarce eBl Seglwl 
ard .tea young English artists as a tetter of course lent to Paris and sa. stest^ as 
tte Ufs ^ Latin Quarter. Arthur Synons and Qaorge »ore tere thus able “ 

English rsaders altest as soon as he tes discovered to French coes. Have^ EU|S, 

K»ell »ota of him net merely as an author but as a friend, verlaina.s Bctem^ ^ 

ten of tte TO '= southing less than a liabiUty _ errept on tte one occasion rfien te lectured at 

Oxford. 


1. Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXIV (Oct., 1875), p. 512- . -t ~ imrerors- 

2. No statistics can be cited to back this alarming generalizatioi. I can er. 
sicai which is the result of a study of the reisitation in England of French poets 

and 1914; 2) ®e experience of teachers of French literature, that Verlaxne appeals i«ed^tely 
and with a minimum of explanation to English-speaking students. 
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Ifeitber perscmal acquaintance nor his flainboyant Bc^mianism, however, recommended him to the out- 
raged bourgeois spectator of Decadence, And even to this wider public Verlaine seems to have ap^ 
pealed, if one may judge by the numerous and generally favorable reviews of his books in English 
pc^ar periodicals and by the curious fact that when in the pages of the Academy in 1899 a poem of 
Verlaine *s was set as copy for a contest in translatron, no fewer than seventy-^-seven versions were 
siitmtted. 

It would seem, then, that we might pass beyond the "extra-poetic” factors and seek the explanaticaa 
of Verlaine’s popularity in his poetry. Two qualities of the poetry have been pointed out, I think 
correctly, as the crucial ones, but as their iir^ilications have not been recognized, the explanatica 
remains thus far unsatisfactory. It is these in 5 )lications that I wish to unfold* 

One quality corjceded to Yerlaim’s poetry by his English admirers is among those which English 
critics genersLlly deny to Erench poetry as a whole and indeed to the French language. In 1899^ that 
is, when Verlaine had been before the English public for about ten years, a discussion of the French 
language in the correspoodence columns of the Saturday Review was able to generate enough interest 
to last through the issues from June 17 to September 2, Max Beerbohm initiated the controversy with 
a eeview of Sarah Bernhardt’s Samlet, in which he disposed not only of Sarah Bernhardt ("tres grande 
dame" in ti^ psrt, he admitted) but of the translation of Shakespeare into a language which is in¬ 
capable of jto'ases of "dim significance beyond their meaning and,, •reverberations beycaid their 
souiKi," Ihe H’rench language, commented Ifex, as so many Englishmen before him had done, though a per¬ 
fect instnsnent of expression, lacks mystery. "It casts none of those purple shadows which do foilcw 
and move with ti^ moving phrases of oxir great poets," 

l^ttrrice Baring rose to defend the French language, French words, he said, are no less suggestive 
than English words to one who has Earned them in childhood, and, since he was of that privileged 
group, he cited lines of French poetry which to him were as evocative as the lii^s of Hamlet — lines 
frcsn Racine, frc»i Hugo, from Baudelaire, and fraa a Verlaine poem which has tempted several transla¬ 
tors, "Clair de lune," As the correspordence progressed, a certain H, B,, almost certainly Hilaire 
Belloc, had also learned French while young, entered the lists on the side of Baring, but tte 
KKijority of correspoodents si: 55 XDrted •— many of them indeed weakening his case by their extrava¬ 

gant pretensions, llo less a perscai than Professor Tyrell made the prize boi^r of the series, French, 
he claimed, is an emasculated tongue, pigeon Latin, Beaucoup is nothing more than bonus colaphus, 

Mien a F^nchman says a girl if beaucoup belle, he is using Latin as a Chinese would be using English 
if he called ter "good-whack good," Several correspondents hastened to suggest that if French is 
emasculated Latin, then English is emsculated Anglo-Saxon and moreover the Professor had better 
^ learn French before criticizing it. It was H. B. who administered the coup de gr^e. He wrote from 
Oxford: a Frenchman who called a girl beaucoup belle "would be preparing for himself an unh^py man¬ 
hood and a frieisiless old age," One gathers, however, that the majority of corresponients, if i^t so 
igiMrant as Professor were no less groundlessly convinced of the inferiority of the French 

lan^:a^ both in general and as a vehicle for poetic suggestion. 

Yet the power of "suggesticm of the infinite" is one of the qualities which English critics uoani- 
fflously find in Verlaine. Nicolson (in his Verlaine) called it Verlaine’s chief contribution to 
the new poetic tteory, that is, syiabolism. And, of course, once it is found in a poet — a single 
poet — it can no Ica^^r be denied to the language in which he writes. The wonder is that if it can 
be discerned in one poet, it cannot be discerned in anotl^r * The wonder grows when we exa m ii>e the il- 
ItBtrations Jt** Nicolscm gives of lines notable for this quality in Verlaine’s work. He cites the 
poem "L’Aiiberge," two verses from tj^ farocus song "Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit" of Sagesse, 
the last line of "Clair cte lune." How, "L’Auberge" is a vignette, a brief, homely and vivid descrip¬ 
tion of a sort particularly prevalent in French verse, I should even be tempted to call it peculiarly 
Latin in its clarity and good-humored realism. Certainly the last line invites contrast with that 
magic casement which is of such a different order of suggestion: 

Et la fenetre s^ouvre au loin sur la caDq)agne. 

tte l ^ nes Nicolson chooses from the second poem, "Le Ciel," skiif\illy evdce the confused sourxi 
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of a city as beard from a height, together with the poet*s emotion as he c<Mitrasts the peaceful 
abode of law-abiding citizens with his own plight as criminal and captive. 

Cette paisible naaeur-li 
Vient de la vUle. 


Neither of these selections by what it says suggests the infinite. Nor does the last line of 
‘’Clair de Ixme,” though this canes a little closer: 

Les grands jets d'eaux sveltes parmi les arbres. 


If, however, this verse and the preceding selections are read, as it were, for sound instead of 
for sense (and I do not ignore the cou^Jlex psycholc^ical problem involved in this distiiKJtim), I 
think we ffnd the clue to the kind of evocation that Nicolscn apparently meant and that the Saturday 
Seview controversialists were in part referring to: that is, usagical suggestion throagh the sound 
of words. An answer then is provided for the disturbing (question: how is it that Verlaine, uses 
the language which so many of the English have coademned as unevocative, incapable of infinite sug¬ 
gestion, nevertteless enchants the English reader ty those very cjualities. 


It is not that Verlaine exploits as few French poets have done tte sound effects of language to 
the end of establishing a mood^ or creating an impression, of "infinite” vagueness and systery. If 
it really were infinite suggestion of associative meaning that the English reader was susceptible 
to, — associative meaning achieved throxigh the rare epithet, the startling metaphor, the stark jux¬ 
taposition of concrete and abstract — this he would find in Rimbaud, in Mallarme, in Baudelaire, 
the roaster of I ^alchiMie nagigue and la sorcellerie evocatoire* But may it not be that the kind of 
verbal magic to which the foreigner is most responsive is that of sound. Ihe associative meanings 
of a wcjrd are a function of its use in living and in literature and therefore are not readily acces¬ 
sible except to one vdio has known a language fully in both these ways. The suggestiais of sound do 
not depend to the same extent on daily familiarity and literary sophisticaticsi. (one need CHily point 
oit, if this seems paradoxical, that msic is a ware nearly universal art than poetiy.j Somd effects 
of this order in language inust indeed be fadrly obvious to be perceptible to the foreigner — tte 
texture of Racine's poetry is no more easily appreciated than the texture of Pease's, and some of our 
B^t famous poets have been insensitive to ti^ l-atter. But these magical effects of sound in Ver¬ 
laine's poetry are faii^y obviousl It is certain that they were admired by the English critics, who 
extolled, together with tte "infinity" of Verlaine's verse, its melodies, though not, I think, per¬ 
ceiving the connection between the two* 


To understand the importance of the evocative quality of sound in Verlaine's poetry, ore has only 
to con^jare a poem of Verlaine *s with the best possible translation of it, a translation, for exai^le, 
by Arthur Syiacms vdK> has certadnly reproduced with utmost fidelity and skill both essential meaning 
and fora. Nocturnes from Paul Verlaine 


II pleure dans man coeur 
Coeane il pleut sur la ville. 
Quelle est cette langueur 
Qui penitre mon coeur? 

0 bruit doux de la plxiie 
Par terre et sur les toitsl 
Pour vm. coeur qui s'eiamie, 

0 le chant de la pluie! 

II pleure sans raison 
I^tns ce coeur qui s'ecoets^. 
Quoil nulle trahison? 

Ce ceuil est sans raisen. 

C'est bien la pire peine 
De ne savoir p<xirquoi. 

Sans amour et sans haine, 

Mon coeur a tant cte peine. 

(Sonancas sans Paroles) 


Tears in ny heart that weej^ 
the rain the town* 

What drowsy langtfior steej^ 
m tears roy heart that weeps? 

0 sweet sound of the rain 
Qa earth and on the roofs I 
For a heart's weary pain 
0 the saig of the rain! 

Vain tears, vain tears, my heartl 
What, ticre teth done thee wrong? 

Ifears without reason start. 

From By disheartened heart. 

This is the weariest woe, 

0 heart, of lore smd hate 
Too weary, not to know 
Why thou hast ail this woe* 

(Silkomttes, Sprinted in Poems, 1914} 
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SS?incaB, following his Biodei, has made as full use as possible of r; he has used the long vowel e 
(of Verlaine *s second stanza) for his rhyme in the first stanza; he has modulated his vowels in imi¬ 
tation of the original I bruit doux becomes sweet sound m Ife has echoed the ef^Teets of internal rhyme 
and assonance and of run-cm lines of the original. He has even managed a clever approximation for ce 
coeur gui s ^ecoeure* disheartened heart» But the language of his verse deprives him of the resources 
which Verlaine has so skilfully exploited here; tha nasals, especially the rhyme word raison, the 
f^iinine endings (haine, peine), the prolonged and various and subtle vowels and dijhthongs* 
penetre, pleut,, pleure deuil. Moreover, when nearly eguivalent words are used — reason, raison — 
the greater evocative force of the F^nch is seen to be in large measure the result here of the 
word»^s cormotaticm of sound. 

Effects of sound, tl^n, lingering, plaintive, infinitely s^lggestive and thus even csi occasion sug¬ 
gestive of the infinite, were certainly a primary cause of Verlaine *s popularity with English readers. 
But these were not wholly new in French verse. Was there not something else that predisposed the 
English reader to listen more sympathetically to Verlaine than to other French poets? The critics 
said that it was the sinple rhythms of his verse and praised him (quite inaccurately) for having 
brdksn the back of the alexandrine and for defying all the rules of French prosody. One or two of 
them even spoke of his rhythms as English — and this, of coarse, they meant as the highest tribute. 

I think it may be r- thai^ not the virtioe it seemed to them — quite literally true, and even more 
important than they realized. 

I suspect that the extraordinary popularity the little song from "Sagesse” has enjoyed (ere of 
those Nicolson menticred and the one chosen for the Academy contest) is owing in part to the fact 
that it scans almost perfectly as isur^ic verse — the most conmon English metre# The poem just ana¬ 
lyzed also scars as English verse. Indeed it scans more nearly than Symons^ translation of it! CWy 
in ons stanza, the ^cond, has ^mans echoed the rhythm of the original and this stanza is in ana.- 
pestic metre with substitution in the second verse. A literal translation of the French would in near¬ 
ly all the verses have reproduced the anapestic structur'e of Verlaine’s poem. Symons has chosen 

rather_ and the ctoice is ore whidh almost always mrst be — to reprodree through connotations 

the evocative quality of the original, sacrificing metre and even cadence. The latter is perhaps more 
important to the translator than metriced equivalence, and the freqrent occurrence of familiar &ig- 
lish cadences in Verlaine’s poetry — which has not, I think, been pointed out — quite certainly 
si:pplCTents the Er^lish metres of his ver^ in attracting English readers. 

It would seem, then, that Bsich of Verlaine’s verse lends itself with coa35>aratively little distor¬ 
tion of the French prosodic cadence to scai^i<aa acceding to English metres and rings to English 
ears familiar strains* Hhas one of the major stuahling blocks fer the English in reading Frereh 
verse intelligently is r^aoved, and it is not surprising that Verlaine’s English readers vrere — and 
are — iredisposed to hear the music of his words and so to find in his poetry that other excellence 
of Ei^lish poetry, suggestions of the infinite. 

|fete: The above essay was read at the Deceinber, 1944, meeting of the Modem I^guage jlssociation.] 
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It is a pleasure to express in this small way the National Council's appreciation of its Committee 
on Comparative Literature. Ihis Cocmittee is now launching the fourth volume of the Feuis-Letter. But 
in addition, as readers of this bulletin know, it is now organizing and preparing a TOCHpage biblio¬ 
graphical guide, which premises to be one of the most useful volumes teachers of literature have seen 
in a long time. Such tangible and intangible fruits are a testinsony to a Cemnittee viiose every member 
works. Ihey constitute a substantial contribution to the Council's position in our profession, and 
especially to that of the College Section. 

Hie area in vAiich the Cemmittee works is one peculiarly in need of leadership at the present time. 
Hie increasing interest in the culture of other nations, well started before the war impressed upon us 
so forcefully our relative provincialism, will lead inevitably to substantial efforts in colleges to 
present more of foreign literatures, both in their original languages and in translation. At the grad¬ 
uate level, the seemingly endless possibilities for research will attract intelligent students wha 
wish for broader or more meaningful "topics” than the well-plowed field of literature in English now 
seems to afford. So far, the Fews-Letter has struck a balance between these two levels of academic in¬ 
terest and has made substantial contributions to both. 

I would like to say a few words about these two phases of the work, not in any official or represen¬ 
tative capacity, but as a layman quite outside the fold. Hieir gist is that I hope in this expaiximg 
field the workers will always preserve a certain perspective and will remea^ber that their main efforts 
are either directly or indirectly distributive, to increase the knowledge and pleasure of readers, 
students and others, in works of literature and in cultures of v^ich literature is a part. 

Hie need for increased knowledge in the field of "conparative" or "general^ literature is so great 
that for years both graduate students and teachers aixi scholars will have infonnation aixi criticism to 
share with other workers. I hope that so far as possible this research will be guided by the i^eds of 
the professicn, by practical considerations, are not incompatible witn distinguished research 

and can go far toward motivating and enlivening it. Of course, anything can be studied and there seems 
now no end to the possible study of influences, analogues, and currency of writings across national 
borders. But for the study and enjoyment of literature these matters, though of soane importarx^e, are 
tangential, secoindary to an understanding and evaluation of the works themselves. Eventually the pic¬ 
ture of the currents and cross currents in the intellectual world my be con^leted, but most and first 
we i^ed information and criticism that can illuminate readers aixi help teachers in their efforts to 
enlarge the horizons and increase the immediate pleasure of students. Ar^ther way of saying this xs 
that coeparative literature is one approach to the study of JiteT'utttre. To forget this may result in 
such an unhappy spread between graduate and undergraduate work as has occurred in the study of Eng¬ 
lish and a teixiency to stress secondary facts instead of the central works. Ihe needs of the intelli¬ 
gent public and of undergraduate teacl:^rs may serve as a toochstore in determining idiat work shcaild 
be done first. 
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Bight now leadership is needed in laying out undergraduate courses in ccacparative literature, or 
in what Blight be more aiccurately called general literature. At present many institutions offer a coe- 
senester course purporting to acquaint students with "the principal writers" from Hcmer to Ihcanas 
Ifenn. Sane of these are even "two-hour" courses. This is preposterous. On the other hand, it would 
not be feasible for the average college to build an elaborate program in world literature. Perhaps 
this Comiittee can make scae concrete suggesticais m the possible content of a good two semester 
course or of a four semeaer program, instead of leaving their content to the anthology makers. 

The eophases will naturally vary among institutions, seme eiqjhasizing works that may deserve to be 
called classics, studied as literature, others having a more general or “cultural" approach, choosing 
works that reflect the characteristic life and thought of various nations or regions. Teachers need 
help especially for this latter type of course, particularly in finding the significant work of recent 
geiterations and factual writing of literary mei*it as well as the belles lettres types, 

I hepe that the present generation of students of world literature — idio are no longer pioneers but 
still have plenty of exploring to do ^ will retain perspective and not becane crusadere. World liter¬ 
ature may well becane the main emphasis on the work in literature in scane institutions, giving a 
broader base and offering a wider range of really important reading than one literatiare can. Still it 
seems reascaiable that in most this work will supplement rather than supplant idiat is one function of 
education, familiarizing young people with their own traditions. But we now see that ttese cannot be 
really kiK>m or rightly ^predated and evaluated withewt a knowledge of some others. 

In many of these statements I have been remarking camorplaces and others may be conspicuously 
naive. I make them more modestly than peihaps they sound. But there is one matter I can bring to the 
reader's attention with ccnfidence. As he probably knows, the NCTE is embarted upon a national survey 
of the teaching of English at all levels. Since the direction of the Study for the college level has 
b^n pit in my hands, I should like to ask for specific assistance fron the Conmittee on Conparative 
Literature and from all readers of the Se'ios-Letter. I do not mean to imply that the study of compara¬ 
tive literature is subordinated to "English." But the academic range and affiliations of "English" 
are enonaous and it is a fact that most courses in general litei^turo-now offered are in departments- 
of Et^lish. Ctaise(j3ently it seems necessaiy and proper that the Study should broach the field. 

After the coomission havii^ ^neral respcnisibility for the Study meets in November, there will be 
specific machinery for coUecting and evaluating data. I h(pe there will be consultants appointed for 
the varioi^ areas, one of them Coeparative (or fereralj Literature. In the meantime readers of the 
iem-Letter can hastai and lighten the work of the maters of the Studj' if they waiid send outlines 
read^ lists from courses now being given and any ideas they would lite to share on directiens 

y lieve this work is taking or should take in the near flrture. Prom November till June my address 
Will be 114 Qraat Drive, Lido Key, Sarasota, Florida (where I shall be working principally for the 
Council) The larger and more immediate the response, the more adequate can be the treatment of this 
area in the piblished Study. And I can promise that any material sent will be carefully considered. 

TIE ROLE OP COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN THE WORLD OF TODAY^ 

Fernand Baldensper^er 

l&iversity of California, Los Angeles 


c<»mectiai with other "cojparatisms" — conparative nythology, conparative 

Sffei^s'^r^ ^ discussion of sirnilarmes or 

due ^ connections, conparative literature eventually went off its 

duec^ to the other hand, m spite of high expectations, in the early part of the leoO's and 

- Villemain, toizot, Goethe, and^ini Stld 
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literature" which was at hand, national prefereiKSes were only too ready to sway realns of the spirit; 
and so the Ripublique des Lettres of classical, husanistic, and enlightenment eras i<^re, as tJcAn 
Hilton said, "as wine and oil are inpc^ted to us from abroad, So imist ripe understanding be iB^orted 
in our midst fron foreign writings” — wa^ unavoidably succeeded by nutiial isoiaticmsms, csr at least 
by timid, and even secret, avwals of wider horizons. Matthew Arnold's deploratim might, iHore or 
less, express a state of affairs d^inating the Vfestem wcarld after the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury: 

How plain it is ik>w, though an attention to the coi^jarative literatures for tte last fifty years 

might have instructed any one of it, that England is in a certain sense far behind the continent in 

ideas [to his sister, Ifey, 18481* 

Ifedieval studies, by dint of necessity, kept a more cosmopolitan oitlook; and so it was that, steal¬ 
ing with a century where a certain unity was the result of creeds, of class interests, and the like, 
the torch was kept burning by sc»ne scholars insisting, like Gaston Paris against D^sir^ Nisard, upon 
community of curiosities in the so-^alied Stoffgeschichte, a poor name for a world where it was stip- 
posed that spiritus fiat ubi vultt Otherwise, small or neutral countries, as a matter of fact, were 
more inclined than large units to work in another direction. Virgile Rossel in Switzerland, Georg 
E&randes in Denmark, Van Hamel in Holland had to remind Germaiy, France, England, and Scandinavia of 
their mutual debts to the past, hinting eventually about the necessity of similar intercourse in tte 
present, in order to avoid intellectual famine. 

It may even be said that a saving grace of the same kind prompted the most retrospective efforts of 
August Sauer in Prague, George Saintsbury in Edinburgh, Hex Koch in Breslau, Jellinek in Vienna — 
as if a certain amcunt of centrifugal force produced more catholic interests than in Berlin and Osc- 
fatd or Lcaidon. The American situaticn at the beginning of the present century, owing to tte pigec^ 
holing of linguistic "departments” — good for mere philology but harmful to correct literary history 
— was rather poor. When in 1903 Woodberry and Spingaim published the Journal of Conparative Litera¬ 
ture (to which I am possibly the last surviving contributes), its four issues seemed to drain the 
scanty possibilities of a: large country, . - - -.. « 

After forty years, \ibat a different, more ccrniforting outlook! Perusing the program of the Modem 
Language Association Conference in Ifew York for last Ifew Year, not only do we find cca^iarative litera¬ 
ture standing on its proper feet in five of the official meetings; but, still UKore ccaivincing, the 
walls of each lingtiistic unit are pierced in s<»ie way by evident necessities of research: English VII 
is interested in Bayle and Berkeley, Prei^di VIII in Petrarch and Desportes, German IV in Georg &chner 
in America and Herwegh’s Shakespeare conception, American literature in Willard Uiorp as a traveler 
in Europe, Slavonic I in Russian literature in Latin America, Scandinavian I in Slavonic relatioiiship, 
Spanish IV in European emigrants in Argentinian literature. Vliat a bouguet of Mitualities in the past, 
inplying sane hopes as to good will in the future!...Miat a comforting answer to Jfetthew Arnold*s 
deploration, nearly a century ago! 

To vdiat degree will it be possible to insert such interests and exhortatiem into the realities of 
teaching and research? In other words, will it be possible to carry home, better than after World Mar 
I, the Mtioans of intellectual solidarity to the various mentalities of peoples? Only Ldbn Bourgeois, 
a great precursor however, saw distinctly tl^ relation between comparative literature and world tmity; 
even the Leagm of IJations, of >^ich he had been sudi a clear-sighted forerunner, went on a different 
road, admitting that things were safe and secure instead of creating the ser^e of safety and security. 
Tte sponsoring canmittee of the NATICMtL COMIIL OF TEACHERS OF EWCUSi in the bhited States lately 
took an action which is f\ill of presnise, it is ready to start a bibliographical project for help¬ 
ing postwar humanities to be internationalized....The ictea of "one world,” idiich »de a best seller 
of a certain pauphlet, has made such progress in responsible minds that exx^jarative literature se^is 
sure to be cxaisidered among the lieeded disciplines of tetter times. 

[Note: A suBB^iy of the discussion at the faculty ooovocation, made by Professor Lionel Stevenson, 
contains the following cements]: 

Dr. Baldensperger's paper opens two main vistas far consideratioa. doe* is the importance of coBpara- 
tive literature as a humanistic disciplijie, to be embodied in the academic curri c ul a at every avail— 
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able point, ttitil the present century, tte college student in the liberal arts had an adequate ac- 
qimintance with the classical literatures, which autoBiatically provided a standard of ccanparison in 
his study of the writings in his own language. Now that such a background is infrequent, the sti^ent 
utterly laicks a perspective imless be is familiar with other modern literatures. It was in this 
sense that AnK>ld prescribed coifiparative literature as an antidote to provincialism and to distorted 

In every American university the English department is in one respect committed to the practice of 
comparative literature, in that it deals with Airerican authors as well as English and must use the 
conparative method to show their relationships. Unfortiinately, this is rarely practiced to the full 
extent, let alone being carried into the farther range of intercourse with writings in other lan¬ 
guages. 

The great need is for "stratified” courses, in v^ich comparable masterpieces are set side by side: 
seventeenth-century drama, with Racine and Calderdn as well as Dryden; nineteenth-century fiction, 
uniting Dostoievski and Dickers and Flaubert and Hawthorne in one boat. This is not the fanciful 
creation of analogies, such a$ Dr. Baldensperger rightly decries; the unlikenesses between the au¬ 
thors will be as instnictive as the resemblances. Itos^^do such studies inply any recognition of inflUr- 
eiKues; the authors may not have known of one another’s existence, and yet their art and their thought 
become illuminated by the associaticxi. Aesthetic aixi philosophic star^iards can best be acquired 
through relativity. 

Second, Dr. Baldensperger has touched upon canparative literature as a rich field fqr advanced re¬ 
search. In my view, there is not much value in mechanical "source hunting” for plots or "parallel- 
passs^” accumulaticxis to demonstrate unconscious plagiarism. Within a single literature these have 
become tedious and misleading enough to discourage extension into the international arena. Aal yet a 
vast amount of precise, scholarly spadework must be doi^ to prepare the way for enlightening con¬ 
clusions. Ite first step seems to be a wide range of "reputation surveys,” demarcating the exact 

— ^en his works were translated, how they were reviewed, 
vdiat features were praised and ccaxiemned. Such studies can cover both his contemporary ef^a arid later 
generations. Furthermore, they shculd not be confined to the few famous names* 


THE QUARTERLY BOOK LIST 
By Georie B. Parks 

Jhe United States Quarterly Book List^ has now been established by the Library of Congress to pro¬ 
claim to the world the leading American books as they appear. Ihe Book List does not, it is true, 
.profess to select the best books. It is inteiKied to list Americcin books "of a scientific, historical, 
literary, or artistic nature" for the information of the other American republics, and in exchange 
for the like informatim abait new books published in those republics. Presumably the Ikiited States 
jsits its best foot forward in listing its "isportant" publications in these categories. Unmistakably 
Book List is not meant to be an organ of specific frs^ganda or advertising for any narrowly 
'■intep-American purpose. 

I have no idea how broadly useful it may be in Latin Aroeripa in displaying our broad cultural ac¬ 
hievement, viiidi is obvioBly its main purpose. I may say at once, however, that, to judge by the 
three laaijers published so far, it will be extronely useful in this country. The nearest we have 
ooBie hitherto to a reliable survey of tire best American books current is probably the ALA Booklist. 
Hiis seems to me an excellent periodical: making jixiicious selections of the better books, as little 
influenced by best-seller lists as is humanly possible, suitably balanced in its brief annotations. 

It has the drawback that the American librarian mst normally serve the so-called general reader. It 
is true tlret the general reader is often the educated reader, and tire ALA Booklist often pays him 

. 2. a^rermtendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.: $ 1.25 per annum do- 
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that compliment; but apparently the general reader is thought all too likely to resent what he will 
call "deep" bcxsks. The ALA Booklist therefore limits its sourniings, and avoids scholarly and scien¬ 
tific books. For these the scholar must depestl on the specialized bibliographies, vdiich sd'e not usu¬ 
ally very current. He has therefore never expected to find in current surveys or in Pall Book Nui^rs 
or in Spring Announcements any scholarly books which do not cast side glances at the general reader. 

It is therefore with a stare of wild surmise that he opens lU United States Quarterly Book List, 
vol. 1, number 1, to discover that it begins with a Harvard Press book on Archaic Attic Gravestones, 
and ends with a Library of Congress dictionary of Chinese biography. It is a satisfacticai to note 
further that almost half the books listed in the same number were the product of university presses 
or of learned societies or foundations or government departments. Later OSmbers of the periodical 
grow less austere, as the proportion of books published by "non-COTnercial" publishers drofs below 
one-third and then below one—fourth. I do not Imcw vAiether this change represents a change in aim, 
but I cannot see that the fear of the general reader has been revived. 

Ihe Quarterly Book List, as I sv 5 )pose we shall call it for short, was conceived in a recoameisJation 
of the 1935 Inter-American Conference for the l&intenance of Peace, held at Bueftos Aires. In the stan- 
mer of 1944, the project was committed by the State Department to the Library of Congress, The Li¬ 
brarian, Mr. MacLeish, appointed as editor Jbseph P. BlickenSderfer, Professor of Ihglish in the bhi- 
versity of Oklahcana. An extensive advisory ccanmittee was named to represent libraries and learned 
societies, and work was begun on books published in the last quarter of 1944. 15ie first number, 
dated March 1945, was issued in M^y, and two succeeding numbers have caught up with the schedule. 

This speedy production is no small achievement. The editor did not take the easy course of asseniling 
a staff of reviewers, one for econcmcs, one for literature, and so m, but instead went beyond the 
general subject to find the specialized reviewer crapetent to do a specific bode. In other words, 
academic standards prevailed. This system must have meant nsjch more work for editor, but t2ie re¬ 
sults show that he knows how to ride herd on more than one hundred reviewers per issue. 

Not only speed but quality has been achieved ia the reviewing.' Tto be specific, each iraeber, of 64 
pages more or less, contains reviews of 133, 113, and 126 books respectively. The reviews seem to be 
limited to 250 words, are not paid for, andf are unsigned; but the reviewers are listed at tte outset 
of eaeh issue, together with their college or other institutional connecticai. The names inspire 
fiderce, as do the reviews, which are usually crisp and authoritative, often critical but more often 
having room enough «nly for explanation rather, than judgment. It is mjr inpressicxi that the reviews 
do their job pretty well, being adequate to explain the bode, being written almost withtwt exception 
in English rather than scientific or sqholarly jargon, and suggesting real discrimination. That is, 
the reviews seem to me to succeed in placing the books accurately" far fmetion and for. value, distin¬ 
guishing between original contributitais and surveys or introductitais, between hack work and learning, 
between the new and the merely reworked. In sian, they are professional and ccapetent, arid their acco- 
racy is clearly superior to that of most unacademic reviewing. 

A further feature of the periodical is && useful to the native as to the foreign reader. Sich re¬ 
view is followed by a brief vita of the author of the book, giving bis age, his degrees ,and position, 
and the names of his other books. This practice is jrofe^icnal in aim, but still soiietimes naive in 
execution, as if it were doro for a newspaper morgue rather than for, a, porofessional journal. For exam¬ 
ple, a scholar nay be identified as "teacher of (Seek in — Ifcivefsity," instead of "psrofessor of 
classics"; a professor emeritus may be described as "former pttofesscr at —It is more seriexs 
that scholars of foreign birth may have their works listed as "other (in German}," zs if the 

reader were not expected to understand a foreign language. V?hen the scholar is Alfred Einstein, tte 
phrase insults him as well as the reader. It is most iiqjcrtant that thjf vita shculd justify the au¬ 
thor 's competence to write the book. In ifiost cases bis previous works or his professiraiail position or 
both will suffice, but not in all. To write a book on certain djemical research in Rissia, it is not 
encAogh to be of Russian birth and to hold a doctorate in an unspecified subject (presumably chem istry, 
hut vdiy not say so?). Tto write a book ofi liberal education, it may suffice to be a college teadier, 
but it is an added qualification to tea<Si in an experimental college, and the vita simuld say so. 

There are not many of these blemishes in the Book List, but there shcxild be ncxie in a profe^ifflial 
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Reviewers should presumably know answers, and shcnild be able to verify and unprove the 
identifications in tte vita* 

I CQ®ie to the critical question of the editor*s sijccess in his dioice of the “iir^ortant*'' books. 
Books originating abroad are prc^rly excluded, leaving us a little bare without the English writers 
and the translaticms >hich we have always depeixied m* For the monent, we are helped by the works 
(about 1/6 of the total) written here by scholars of foreign birth and training. Textbooks are in 
principle excluded. In the inclusions, the custcfflBry classification by branches of learning is used, 
plus the rather anixjying overlai^ing caused by keeping ^biography** and "reference” as separate 
classes. I siq^x>se this overlapping is inevitable. Reclassifying according to our own need, we dis¬ 
cover that roughly one-half of the books listed are written about the social sciences, i^hile the hur- 
mnities and the natural sciences divide the rest, with a slight plurality for the sciences. 

With this soBiewhat unexpected result, we can, I suppose, hardly quarrel, since we are glad to deni- 
onstrate the wide range of Auerican learning. Vfe can suspect that the headings science and tedinology 
my cover some practical manuals or textbooks rather than works of learning, and that a few journal¬ 
istic works have slipped In among the social sciences. But, without ccmplaint, we may keep to our 
bt^iness, v^idi is the works in the hiananities. 


Ihe works cm literature reviewed in the first number, vdiicdi deals with the last quarter of 1944, 
are (listed infcraally) Joseph W. Beadi’s Rcanantic View of Poetry; George P. Sensabau^^s Tragic 
Muse of John Pord, J. W. Krutch's Samuel Johnson, and George H. Pord*s Keats and the Victorians; two 
volumes of the Walpole Letters, and the Letters of Mary Sielley; Raymond L. Grismer^s Influence of 
Plautus in %ain and R. U. Pane's English Translations from the %)anish; Van \fyck Brooks* World of 
Ifeshington Irving, F. 0. Matthiessen's Ifeniy James, and W. E. Sedgwick’s Herman Melville; and a vol- 
imie of Kota texts from South India. Also related to literary interests are works entitled Aristotle's 
Criticistn of Plato, Ihe Idea of Prepress in America i815-1860» and Professor Liptzin’s Germany's 

quarteri the Sock List fc^ond jp rocM fer |he foHowii^ books which would have a 
good prima facie claim: J. D. Bemett's Baudelaire; Roger B, Merriman's SuleiBBn the Ifegnificent; 

A. E. Morgan's Edward Bellaay; Jefferscxi R. SpeU's Contenporary %)anish-Ainerican Fiction; H. R. Wag¬ 
ner's The Rise of Feiiiando Cortes; Prarrci^ Vfolle's Pit 2 >-James O'Brien; and L. C, Wroth's The Early 
Cartography of the Pacific* Whether as literature car as history, mainly American and often Latin- 
Americ^, these works siKXild hardly be p>assed over. 


The seccH3d rmber, vbich carers the first quarter of 1945, contains fewer works in literary history 
and more creative works. The wenks in literary and related history which are reviewed are another 
book of ProfessOT Qiemiss on Plato's Acadesy; Professor Goodspeed's Problems of New Testament Trans¬ 
lation; Henoarm Kesten's Cc^rnicus; G. E. Bentley's Shatespeare and Jonson; the Coan and Lillard 
bibliograpiy, America in Ficticaa; Erico Verlssimo's j^Tazilian Literature, and Victor W. Von Hagen's 
South Asjerica Called T5iem (travel literature). This is a good ^read; but some of the books squeezed 
out are W. L. Fichter's elaborate editic® of El Sembrar en Biiena Tierra, by Lqpe de Vega; Ellis L. 
Raesly's Pcartrait of liew Netherland and Robert G. ^fehieu’s Sainte-Beuve aux Etats-Uhis; ^ nd the Es¬ 
says in the History of Medicine presented to Arturo Castiglioni. . 


The third nmaber lists H. F. Frenkel's Ovid; Douglas Bush's Paradise Lost in Our Time and N. P. 
Sfcallknecbt^s Strange Seas of (on Wordsworth); the new Qoily Dickinson poems, and Mrs. Bing¬ 

ham’s biogr^Ehy of the poet; Scott Fitzgerald's notebocto, aid Harold Clunnan's history of the Groi?^ 
Theatre (The Fervent Years); AUce Payne Hackett's Fifty Years of Best-Sellers; and two works on 
Inn^iage, Gecr^ R. Stewart’s Ifemes m the land aid Joanna Cblcord's Sea Language Comes Ashore. This 
is ne»ly all Anglo-American, but still a selection cmly, if a good caie. The works cxnitted to make 
room fer these are Sirarpie <fer Nersessian's Armenia and the Byzantine Ih^jire; Earl Morse Wilbur's . 

Its Antecedents, tee first volume of his History of IMtarianism; tee thirf volume of 
mibur C. Albott's editicn of Tte Writings aid ^eeches of Oliver Cromwell; Gecarge H. i^l's auol^ 
tett, Elizabeth Boyd's and Paul G. Trueblood’s respective studies of Byron’s Don Juan, and L. A, 
toco's tetters of Thonas Hood; W. E. Wxdward's Tbm Paine; Jfeurice E. Chemowitz's Proust and 
Pre^ick J. Hoffean's Freudianism and tee Uteraiy Mind and ifeny S<*lochower’s No Voice 
uxt; and (surirising emissiems) ftedro Henriq^z-Urefe's Literary Oirrente in Hispanic 
^Ksrica, and Miron Hirgin's Handbook qf Latin Aiterican Studies 1942 . 
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It is far from my intention to decry the editor's choices, some easy, some more difficult, between 
books to keep and books to exclude. I recite the story, no morej and observe further that the fiwor- 
terly Bcoh List is not alas the definitive list of books of literary learning idiich we may day 
hope to see. Certainly the books reviewed remain a highly creditable list, whatever the reader may 
think of its omissions. 

It remains to ask if the choice of creative writing is as couiDendable. In the three numbers we 
find, under drama, one play, Mr. Van Druten's I Bemember Mama; two radio broadcast series, Mr, 
MacLeish's The American Story and the late S. V. Bendt's Ws Stand IMted; and Oscar Hanroeretein's 
libretto for Carmen Jones. I find excluded only one serious play published in these nine months, 
Hiilip Yordan's Anna Lucasta. 

Fiction included Paul Goodman's short stories. The Pacts of Ufe; William Maxwell's novel of youth, 
The Folded leaf; Eobert Molloy's Charleston novel. Pride's Way; E. A, Peeples' Atlanta novel, Swing * 
low; Frederic Prokosch's Age of Thunder; R, W. Tregaskis' war novel, Stronger Than Pear; Gleiway 
Vfescott’s i^tment in Athens; and Marguerite Young's Angel in the Pbrest, A Fairy Tale of TWo Uto¬ 
pias. This is a list to be proudly aware of. I therefore suppose that the following other works of 
ficti(2i were tried in the balance and found wanting in a»|)arison: Walter V. Clark's City of Trem¬ 
bling Leaves; Rumer Godden's Take Three Tenses; Ben Hecht's and John O'Hara's respective volumes of 
short stories; Christine Stead's For love Alone; Jchn Steinbeck's Cannery Row; and Dan Wickenden's 
The Wayfarers. The Book List is obviously no more awed by reputations than it is by beat office. 

The verse, aside from Emily Dickinson's, consists of volumes by W. H. Auden, Joseph W. Beach, John 
l^lcolm Brinnin, Richard Eberhart, Robert Frost (The Masgue of Reason), Miss Jeremy Ingalls, and 
John Crowe Ranscan, and of two anthologies, Five Young American Poets, and Oscar Williams' fer Poets, 
The only other choices I find would be volumes by Charles E. Butler, R. P. Tristram Coffin, Alfred 
Kieymborg, and William Carlos Williams. 

Other listed works, finally, vdiich would be classed as literary, mainly autobiograjAiy, are those 
of Harvey Pergusson, Jdin Joseph Mathews, fertrude Stein, Jack Thorp the cdwfaoy, and Ridiard Whi^ 
{Black Boy). The Book List does not include Jfr. Santayana's reminiscences, though not (I hope) be¬ 
lieving him other than American and therefore eligible, and James T, Farrell's essays in criticism. 

On its iiKlusiixis, the judgments of literature made by the List may be thought excellent, if a trifle 
fastidious, as perhaps one would expect in an enterprise begun by a poet and carried out by a profes¬ 
sor of literature. Vfe may still feel irked by the exclusions, and long for more extensive lists of 
wrks of literature, as we have longed likewise for more extensive lists of works of leaining. Wfe 
who are interested in literature and literary study will still have to make on* own someidat more 
generous selectiois, and may still need to found a Journal of the IJaanities to centain thAm, 

I add to these already rash judgments scare fhrther impressions: that the listings in the arts are 
often good but scanevhat scanty; that the works of journalism thcaight necessary do not sound as If 
they were 15* to standard, and that the listing of only are book on Russia in the three nuBhera shows 
a restraint vhich might be imitated in the choice of seme rather j (annalistic writing about America 
and about the world at large; and that books on college education are generously' r^resented. But 
these again are inpressions only, and indeed this vhole discussion is distinctly not ex cathedra, 
aiKi is coireerned to present scare bases for juci^ients rather than the jud^nts tiiemselves. I 

the less that my total judgment will be taken as fair: that the Quarterly Book List is, a si^- 
rior work and one to be justly proud of. 
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A NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Jn beginning the fourth voluftie of the Meias^Letter, the Ccanmittee on Cc:®j>arative I^iterature thanks 
the subscribers, both individuals and libraries, who support it. It owes special thanks to the Na- 
tiofial Council of Teachers of English, which has for fbur successive years granted a subsidy of first 
$200 aiid then $150 per year to roeet the regular deficit. Uie subscription list achieved a maxiBaan of 
nearly 400 during tte second year, but this has fallen off slightly since that time. Ihe Cocaaittee is 
also gratefil for a grant froo the Carl Schur? Foundation \diich it has not yet needed to draw 

The CoBomittee appeals for articles. Vfe think the Fews-^Lett^r should contain material of two kinds, 
both of interest to college teachers of literatus i discussions of scholarship and of criticism in 
the several branches of the humanities; and discussions of the teaching of the humanities. Vfe are 
glad to amxAmce articles m tiew books and projects in* teaching, to be written by Professor William 
Dightai, secretary of the lucent committee on lil^ral education of the American Council of Learned So¬ 
cieties. Vfe expect to publish statements by severa^l learned societies of their achievements in the 
study of the humanities and of their prqjec'ts under way. We hope to publish a survey or two, particu¬ 
larly aae of recent studies in the classics. It is for the readers to say f\irther what they would 
like to see here. Most of all, it is fear them to Send us news, notes, and especially articles, whic^ 
will make this truly their publication. 


COMPARATITE LITERATURE NENS-LETTER 

by the Corad-ttee on Coi^iaratlve Llt^attxre of the National (kxmcil of Teadhers of 
MIMS B. UilTr of flB^iington; BOICE, Onaha; fbilo if. BUCK, Msconsin; EIBRT 6. 

CAIlEf, Ne«r York ItoiY.; iSIHDEt E. CBIXSTT, lUinote^ Outirman: B. JU D(MINCOItriCH> GeriBantoen Fbiehds 
Sdiool; mCM&s F. BOiiH, Drake; CHABLn^i G. lAlBO, Nevada; WlLLUll 8. LmH, Su|>t. of Schools, FlOl 
Mver, Miss.; RDfflEli NGIES, Indiana; GBOMBC B. Queens; iDBiSE U, SommjiTI, BrooMjfn; 

JAMES E. TOBIN, FiHxiiaiB; EEBBERT P. WEST, Dartooutli. 

: lie siAiscrlptlian price Is one dollar fer the acad»d.c jeart Business ccmuilcaticns and notices change ot 
i address ^mild be addressed to Gewge £. Barks, Queens College, Flushing, N. T* Editorial correspondence and 
Mt^fal for piA>lication should be addressed to i^ttaa* E. Christy, Utiv. of Illinois, Qrbana, 111., or James E. 
Sdbia, PemfiMUi ttiiv., New York 58> 1. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Willim Dlghton 

Queens College 

Prom the current discussion of educational problems and its accocpanying list of publicaticais, it 
is now becaning possible to discover a few areas of basic agreement. In reading any of the books pub¬ 
lished during 1945 on the problem of higher educaticm and particularly on the role which the humani¬ 
ties should play, one is struck by their seeming similarity of approach, and ti^ degree of unanimity 
on what are the demands of our society upon colleges and universities. Perhaps never before have edu¬ 
cational institutions been so self-conscious or so aware of the need of self-examination. Rare, in¬ 
deed, is that institution v^ich has no cocanittee for the revision of its curriculum or for the fonmi- 
laticsi of its aims and purposes. Ihis soul-searching has produced a veritable flood of committee 
reports and formulations of educaticnal policy, but that there should result so much agreement on the 
ibnction of a liberal education in a democratic society and on its constitution is perhaps the most 
significant fact in education today. 

It is now possible to see that the influence of Professor Dewey on educational policy has in large 
measure been supplanted by that of Chancellor Hutchins. Ihis statement will be denied by both tte 
friends of Professor Dewey and the enemies of Qiauicellor Hutchins, but it is difficult to deny that 
belief in the need and value of instructicai in basic subjects required of all students, so that high¬ 
er education will more nearly be "everywhere the same," and so that all students will have some com¬ 
mon basis of knowledge, is the distinguishing idea of la^t conteiiporary educational thinking. !Ihe 
debt to Chancellor Hutchins is, indeed, not so direct or absolute that it is often acknowledged, and 
he is by no means solely responsible for the growing conviction that our practices in the past have 
been so disparate that- canmunicatic^ and understanding between educated men was becoming yearly more 
difficult. But he has been the spokesman for that belief, and his influence direct or indirect, even 
though unackncwledged as in the Harvard Report, is apparent to all are familiar with his states 
ments. 

Hie first general agreement noticeable in recent publicaticms is, therefore, that we must provide 
a core of instruction v^ich ail students will receive as a means of providing a base of ccmaag knowl¬ 
edge for all educated men. DiffereiK^es exist, as one would expect, on vhat precisely should oca^sti- 
tute this core, but that there should be one is neither often nor canvincingly questioned. 

A second topic of general agreement ccaicems the method by vdiich students who are not intendi n g to 
specialize in a particuleir field should be introduced to the usaterial of that field. Hiat a student 
sbaild haTC acquaintance with all three of the usual divisions of the curriculupi —^ natural sci- 
social scl'^^ jes, and the humanities — has l(^g been recognized, but in the past few if 
special were given in science, as an example for the student vdio did not intend to be a sdei^ 

tist.'- Ife took the same introductory courses as the pre—scientist, and usually with small More 

3iid more the problem of general educaticai is being solved today by recognizing the need of separate 
instruction’ for the purposes of general education and for the purposes of specialization. Atteiipts 
to solve this question have been various, but agreement that it constitutes a prchlem and demands 
solution of some kind is widespread. Che can say that it constitutes the second general agreement 
35icng those dealing with educational practice, and one can notice that the majority of plans for re- 
'^ised curricula recognize it and meet it in scaoe way. 
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!I 5 ie third basic agreeroent is that higher education iHUst integrate and coordinate its instruction 
Biore closely than before. So general is this belief that "integration” has become alirpst a slogan of 
educators. Nearly every publication in this field deals with the subject in sane fashion, and the di^ 
dission has been so widespread that no explanation of what is meant is needed for anyone even sli^t- 
ly aware of educational theories. 

The major trend is, therefore, more and more towards larger portions of the curriculm required of 
all stucteits. It is in the main wore concerned with general education than with specialization* and 
it is increasingly opposed to the strict departmentalism of the past. 

The following book list contains the 1945 publications on this and related topics. In them, I be¬ 
lieve, the reader will find evidence of vhat has been said. Ihdoubtedly the Harvard Report, General 
Education in a Free Society, has received more attention than any other so far issued by an institu¬ 
tion, partly as the result of the prestige of its sponsor. Teacher in America by Jacques Barzun is 
the outstanding publication of the year by an individual. Its value is in large part the result of 
the freedom that an individual eiyoys over any cormnittee, with greater directness and positiveness as 
a result. Peihaps its chief distinction is that it is one of the very few books on this subject that 
one can read throughout with both interest and pleasure. Humor is not one of the common traits of 
recent educational publications. 

W. Earl Armstrong, and others. The Cbllege and Teacher Education. 321 pp. American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, 1945- $2.50* 

Jaccpes Barzun. Teacher in America. 327 pp* Little, Brown, 1945* $3* 

Brand Blanshard, and others, ed. Philosophy in American Education. Its Tasks and Opportunities. 319 
pp. Harper, 1945- $3* 

Joseph P. Blickensderfer, ed. Report of Proceedings of the Conference of Ikiiversity Administrators on 
General and Liberal Education...Chicago...March, 1944* 200 pp* The Editor, IJhiv. of Oklahoma, I 945 . 
$2.50 {p 2 ?>er)* 

Hardin Craig, Literary Study and the Scholar-ly Profession. 163 pp* Univ. of Washington Press, I 945 . 
$2.26- 

Edgar H. I>jngan, ed. The Hiaaaaiities in Higl^r Education in the South. Report of a Conference Held at 
Vanderbilt University, July, 1944* 61 pp* Vanderbilt Ikiiv., 1945* ^ (paper). 

Irvin Phrei^reis. The "T^rpes ^ Literature. I 53 pp. King^s Crown Press, I 945 . $2^25* 

Luther P. Eisenhart* The Educaticmal Procdss. 87 pp* Princeton IMiv. Press, 1945 . $ 1 . 

Norman Pberster. The Iteianities and the Ccraion Man. 64 pp* Ihiv. of North Carolina Press, I 945 . $1,50* 
Gemral Bducati<^ in a Free Society. Report by the Harvard Cojranittee. 286 pp* Harvard bhiv. Press, 

1945. $ 2 * 

Skmest V. Hollis. Toward laproving Fh.D. Programs [including an historical study of graduate instruc- 
ticaa]. 216 American Cbuncil on Education, I 945 . $2.50. 

BDyt H* Bidscm. Edixiating Liberally. 127 pp. Stanford IMiv. Press, 1945 . $ 2 . 

The B»anities Chart Their Course. Report of the Second Annual Conference held by the Stanford SciK)oi 
of BMmnlties, Aigust, 1944* 87 pp. Stanford Univ. Press, 1945* $ 1 . 

I. L* KaEKdel, ed. Educational Yearbook of the Intematdonal Institute of Teachers College. 354 pp. 

Teachers College Bireasu of Publications, 1945 ^ $3.70* 
loren C. HacKinn^, and others, ed.. A State IMiversity Surveys the Humanities. 272 pp* Univ. of Nbrth 
Carolina Press, 1945- $ 4 * 

Fred B. Millett. Tte Rebirth of Liberal Education [on the collective course in the humanities]. 10 ^ 
jp* Harcourt^ B^ace, 1945 . $ 2 * 

Mm D^e Russell, ed. :Higber gducaticai in ti^ Postwar Period {Proceedings of Institute for Adminis- 
traUve Officers of Higher Institutions, vol. la). 175 pp* IMv. of Chicago Press, 1945. $2 (paper). 
Mm J. Ryan. The Ic^a of a Catholic College. 143 PP* aeed and Ward, 1945 * $2* 

E. Sargent. Between Two Wars. The Failure of Education, 1920-1940. 606 PP* Boston, The Author, 
1945* $6* 


[Readers are invited to sutait reviews of one or more of these 
books as interesting the college teacher of literatirre. ] 
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SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN BOOKS IN TIE NEWBERRY LIBRARY 

By Judah Gershenson 

Anxious to have its linguistic treasures more widely known and used, the Ne\^ny Library in Chx- 
ago is arranging an exhibition during the Language Association meetii^, December 27-29, of 

rare books in Slavonic and East European languages. )4bst of the books come from the library's Priixre 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte Collection, vhich in 1891, v^en the Prince died, was one of the finest lin¬ 
guistics collections in the v?orld. ^ Largely because of this collection, the Newberry Library ranks 
either first or second among American libraries in twenty-one out of some fifty European languages 

The works on Slavic and Balto-Slavic languages in the Bonaparte Collectic^ comprise about 1,100 
titles, and those in the Pinno-Tataric (Finnic, Ugric, Turkic gro\:ps, exclusive of the Tungusian and 
Mongolian) about 550 titles. Scane of these works are rare and are not to be found else^ere in the 
IMited States. 

RUSSIAN 

One case in the exhibition shows two specimens of the first century of Bossian printing: the famous 
Ostrog Gospels, printed in 15BD, and Basil the Great's On fasting, printed in I 594 . 

Printing in Russia began in 1564 SLt l^scow, with the *^Apostol. ” Soon afterward the first Russian 
■printer, Ivan Fedorov, ccaipelled to leave Moscow, went to lemberg and then to Ostrog, where, in 1500, 
he printed, under the auspices of Prince Konstantin Ostrozhski, the editio princeps of the New Testa¬ 
ment in Church Slavic. The Basilius is from the same press, but by an unidentified printer, Fedorov 
having died in 1 ^ 3 * 

The text of both books is in Church Slavic, as is that of a third book on exhibition, the Folikar- 
pov dukva^ (SIavic-Latin-Greek) printed at Moscow, 1731, an early illustrated primer. 

liitil the middle of the eighteenth century the literary mediimi of Russia had been, for the most 
part, the dead Church Slavic language. After Peter the Great, the spoken Russian began to previal. 

H* W. Ludolf's Grcmmatica russica, 1696, marks the first attenpt at a grammar of the spc^en Russian 
language, written by a German and printed at Oxford, while Lomonosov's Grcmnar, St. Petersburg, 1755, 
represents a landmark in Russian linguistic reform and standardization. 

'Ihe rare and valu^le lexicogr 25 )hic 3 l material includes such wOTks as the Dictionaries of the 
Akadeniia nauk, iBX-lS22, 6 v.; 1847, 4 v.; Dal's TolkovyX 1880-82, 4 v.; and I. I. Sre 2 a^v- 

skii's Materialy dlia slovaria drevnerusskago iazyka no pis^nennyn pmiatnikam, 1890-1912, 3^“* 

POLISff 

The deveic^ment of Polish philology was retarded by the prevalence of Latin in Polish intellecU:^ 
life in the seventeenth century, and of French in the eighteenth. Early linguistic efforts are r^re- 
sented by such rare works as G. Qi^ius' fhesaurus polonolatinograecvs, 1643, 3nd his Synonina, 

1662; the graEinatical works of Mesgnien Menirf^i, 1649, ^icki, 1700, and Painwin, laOS; Park^ssius' 
(ParkDsz ^drascoice) treatise pn Polish orthogr^hy, the first attempt of its kind, written about 
1440, but edited for the first time (by G. S. Bard-Ude) in 1830- Nineteenth c^tury ccmtributicro to 
Poli^ ihilology include: Sssai de gramnaire polonaise, 2JS07f by Onufty Kopc^yzlski, first Polish 
grasicarian of significance; and S. B. Linde's excellent Slotaiik jezyha polsHego, 1854-60, 

BOBEMIii 

In the lit^ra^y revival of Ihe early nineteeasih e^^tnry, the wolte of Josef Dobrovalt;/, thO 
arch of Slavic philology, ” written in German and Latin, played a leading role: Geschichte der 
Whnischen sprache and literatur, 1792, Siavin, 1806; ^ovanka, 1814—15; Institutianes linguae 
slavicae dialecti veteris, 1822 — the first scientific graBuiar of the Church Slavic language. Here 
finds amcffig Safaffk's works his Geschichte der slawischen sprachen und literaturen nock alien 
nundarten, 1826, and his Slenente der alt-Whnischen grmmatik, 1847; Jun^aann's laonumentai 


1. Attenpt at a Catalogue of the Library of the late Prince louis-Lucien Bonaparte. ^ Victor 
Cbllins. fLondan] H. Sotheran d Co., 1894* 
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Slovnjk cesko-ni%eokj, 105^-39, 5 v.; turning back t 9 antiquity, the Dalinilova Kronika in Josef 

Jire&k's edition of 1882, with text in Bahoniian and Ge^ p. in parallel columns* 

A fecial place is assigned to Johann .toos Oomenius (K^omensky), a name deserving honorable mention 
in any gathering of scholars and educators. A few rare editions of his Orbis sensualiun pictus, in¬ 
cidentally bearing the distinction of being the first picture book for children, reflect the ideas 
of this prociinent seventreenth century educational theorist: "Languages should be taught like the 
Brother-tongue, by conversation on ordinary topics; pictures, object lessons should be used; teaching 
should go haiKi in hand with a h^py life." 

SEBm-QROiflAB 

Frcm the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century vhen x,he Eastern Orthodox 
(Danubian) Serbs, under Turkish rule, produced no literature whatsoever, a renaiss^cs took place 
asnong the Dalmatian (Adriatic) Slavs, at that time the most cultured branch of the Serbo-Croatian 
family. Uie Dalmatian writings of the period, kixD'wn as the "Golden age" of Serbo-Croatian literature, 
though of limited literary merit, are of considerable philological interest. 

Among rare items of that literature on exhibition are a Hauk^ Karfstian'ski {Christian doctrine) 
translated fVom Diego de Ledesma, in Cyrillic character, printed in Venice, 1563; Bartuo Kasic's 
Institvtionm lingvae illyricae lihri dvo, Pmae, 1604; Aordelio della Bella's Dizionario italiano, 
latino, illirico, Venezia, 1726; Sebastian Dolci's x>e illyricae linguae vetustate,..dissertation,, 
Venetiis, 1754; 2 ud Andrija KaSid-IlioSid's classic Razgovor ugodni naroda slovinskoga, Dubrovnik, 
1839- 

Serbian is represented by the works of Vuk Stefanovich Karadzhid, father of modem Serbian literet- 
turs, and reformer of the Serbian language; by SSfarfk's Serbische lesekbmer, 1833; and by Miklo- 
sidi»s Monm.enta serbica, 1S5B; ^ile the works of RaSki and Jagid, and a set of the Knjizevnik, 
1004-06 (a cparterly of Croatian and Serbian language, literature and history), stand as monuments to 
the efforts of the "Illyrian" movanent. 

Ifhlle the thirty-five books mentioned in this brief sketch constitute about a fifth of those on ex- 
hibitiesr, ttey suggest the rarity and richness of this distingiushed, linguistic collection. 


ALA ABSTRACTS PROJECT 


fhe Anerican Library Association ccBsiiittee on Indexing and Abstracting in the Major Fields of Re- 
searcii reports again its plan lor keeping 15 with the advancement of learning. Ihe conmittee's main 
proposal is nothing less than the abstracting of all publications in all branches of knowledge- Ab¬ 
stracts wmLd be published monthly, with semi-annual and annual cumulations. Ihey would ^pear in fif¬ 
teen categories, eight in the sciences and techixjlogies, four in the social sciences and technologies, 
four in tte social sciences and technologies, and three in the humanities. Ihe last three are ( 1 ) geo- 
gr^jJ^y, anthropology, and history; ( 2 ) litererature; ( 3 } philosoply, religion and psychology. 


Pot iaaa^ing this iamense enterprise the cooEiittee finds necessary a ^rament grant ffejr five 
^ a« ^t «Duld be carried on at the Ubrary of Congress under the joint of the 

Ubrwy Association, the AssociaUon of Research Libraries, the American Oouradl ^ hsseaed 
ajd the J*ational Roeeartdr Q^^meil. 


^ 3 ' the cesaaaittee is iwte in the laa^dsas Luteary 39 % 

X94SllW caettiiD^ iMd.,, 4^6-27 


Ricm AI0 FOSTICOMISG MOSS IS TEE IBHANITIES 

By Georie B, Parks 

■ fiueens College 

CLiSSIC^ 

Glover, T. H. brings of Hellas. Macmillan. Nov. $ 3 . 

Gilbert. Hie of the locks and Hie Arbitraticai, by Menander. Trans, and reconstructed. 
Qjcfcrtii Nov, $ 3 . 
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Norwood, Gilbert. Pindar (Gather Classical Iiecture, v, 19). Ohiv. of felifcraia Press, Kcsv. $2.50. 
pfister, R., and Bellinger, LcSuisa. Excavations at Dura-Europa. Pinal Report, pt. 2. Yale, Sq)t. $2, 
$2.50- 

Eobinson, David M. Excavations at Olynthus, pt. 7. Johns Hopkins. 

Wild, John D. Plato's Theory of Ifen. Harvard. Nov. $5. 

HSDIS7AL: 

panofsky, Erwin. Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of St, Denis, Princettai. Nov, $3.75. 

Ihorndiloe, lynn, ed. Ihe Herbal of Rufinus. Univ. of Chicago. Sept. $5, 

Wilson, E. Faye. The Stella k&ris of John of Garland. Itediaeval Academy. Oct. $3.50. 

REUISSAKE: 

Benesch, Otto. Art of the Renaissance in Northern Birope. Harvard. Nov. $7.50. 

Popham, A. E., ed. Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. Seynal & Hitchcock. Oct. $1D. 

Taylor, Archer. Renaissance Guides to Books, tfiiiv. of California. $1.50. 

Tolnay, Charles de. The Sistine Ceiling. (Michelangelo, II). Princeton. Oct. $17.50. 

(See also English Literature, for Marlows, Miltcm, Spenser). 

AMERICAS: 

Botkin, B. A., ed. Lay Burden Down. A Polk-Histoify' of Slavery. Univ, of Chicago. Nov. $3. (Narra¬ 
tives based on interviews with slaves,) 

Duffy, Charles. Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne. Louisiana State Uk P. Oct. 

$ 2 . 

Dcpee, P. W., ed. The Question of Henry James. Holt. Oct. $3.75. (Critical essays by E. Wilson, Van 
Vfyck Brooks, T, S. Eliot, et al.) 

Padinan, Clifton, ed. The Saort Stories of Henry James. Randcac Hotase. Oct. $3. 

Flanagan, John T., ed. America Is West. An Anthology of Middle—Vfestem Life and Literature. Uaiv. of 
Minnesota, Oct. $3.75. ..... 

MacNair, Harley F., ed. Airy Lowell and Florence Ayscough. The Correspondence of a Friendship. Ikiiv. 
of Chicago. Nov. $3.75. 

Matthews, William. American Diaries. An Aimotated Bibliography of American Diaries Prior to the Year 
1861. Univ, of California. $ 4 ; paper $3.50. 

Radin, Paul. The Road of Life and Death, (Bollinger Series). Pantheon Books, C)ct. $4.50. (Ritual 
drama of the Winnebago Indians). 

Schneiderjnan, Harry, ed, American Jewish Year Book, v. 47 . Jewish Publicaticai Soc. Sept. $3. 
Thursfield, Richard E. Henry Barnard's Journal of Educaticai. (Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, v, Q3). Jdjns Hopkins. 

Wimberly, LOwry C. Mid-Country. Writings frcan the Heart of America. Crowll, Oct. $3.50. 

Winship, George P. The Cambridge Press, 1638-1692. Univ. of Pennsylvania. Nov. $ 5 . 

Winters, Yvca*. Edwin Arlington Robinson. New Directions. Feb. $1,50. 

iSGLISS: 

Bennett, J<»a. Virginia Woolf, Her Art as a Novelist, Harceairt. Sept. $2. 

Buckley, Jeresje H. William Ernest Henley, Princetcai. Sept. $2. 

Case, Arthur E. Four Essays cm Gulliver's Travels. Princetcai. Nbv. $2. 

Fletcher, i^urris P., ed. Jchn Milton's Ccmplete Poetical Vforke, (Illinois Facsimile ed*, v. 2). 

Uhiv. of Illinois. Dec. $12. 

iferrold, Charles F. John Henry Nevada. Ipn^nans. Ocft. $3.85. 

W^ter E. The Art of Newiwn's i^logia, (if^llesley CeiHege Fhb.) Yale. Sew', 

Judscai, Alexander C. Life of Bflmund Spenser. Jc^ins Hopkins, Oct. $4.50. 

Eenycn Critics. Gerard Ifeniey Hopkins. New Directiims. Nov. $ 1 . 50 . {Frcm the ao|Mns nuraiber of the 
Kfenytm Review.) 

Kocher, Paul H. Christopher iferlowe. Uhiv. of North Caroiinau Nov, $3.50. 

Moody, John, John Heroy Newman. Sieed & Ward. Oct. $3.75- 

Nicolson, iferjorie H. Newton Demands the Iftise. (History of Ideax series, no. 3 ). Princetoru New. 
$2.50. (Newton in ei^teenth century poetry.) 
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Sialth. D. Hichol, sad Brooks, aeanth. Ihe Percy Letters, v. 2 . Ihe Correspondence of Thomas Percy 
and Bic^ard Parmer, Louisiana State ttoiv, Dec. $3.50« 

Robert Ifetcalf. GLe Sielley legend. Scribner. Oct. $5. 

'Stames, DeWitt T., and Noyes, Gertrude E. The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson. IMv. of 
North Carolina. Dec. $3.50. 

Stebbins, Lucy Poate, and Stebbins, Richard Poate. The Trollopes. Columbia Itoiv.. $ 4 . 

IteBplemam, William D., ed. Bibliogr^hies of Studies in Victorian Literature, 1^2-1944. Univ. of 
Illinois. Dec. 

Troyer, ifoward W. Ned ferd of Grub Street. Ifeurvard. Nov. $ 4 . 

CELTIC: 

Hoagland, Ifethleen. A Thousand Years of Irish Poetry. Devin-Adair. Dec, $ 4 . (An anthology.) 


FREECE: 

Claudel, Paul. Three Plays: The ifestage. Crusts, The Humiliation of the Father, Luce. Oct. $ 5 . 
Powlie, Wallace* Arthur Riabaud. New Directions. Dec. $2.50. 

Josephscxi, Hannah, and Cowley, Ifelcolm eds. Aragon: Poet of the French Resistance. Duell, Sloan, 

Oct. $2. 

Lancaster, H. Carringtcai. Sunset. A History of Parisian Draifia in 1701-1715. Johns Hopkins. $ 5 . 

Levin, Iforry. Tcward Stendhal. New Directions. Dec. $1. 

P^guy, Charles. God Speaks, Translated by Julian Green. Pantheon Books. Sept. $1,50. (Reprint of the 
translation of P^guy's religious poems.) 

Riaibaud, Arthur, Season in Hell. Translated by Louise Varese, New Directions. Oct. $1. 

Romains, Jules. 2fen of Good Will, v. 7 . The Wind Is Rising. Knopf, Oct. $3. 


SPAEJSH: 

Manchester, Paul T., and Lancaster, Charles M., translators. The Araucanian. Vanderbilt ISiiv. Oct. 
$4.50. 

Peers, E. Allison, trarslator. The Complete Iforte of St. of the Cross, 3 v. Newman Bookshcp 
(Ifestminster, Mi.) Nc3v. $12. 

l&aamo, Miguel. Perplexities and Paradoxes, Fhilcsophical Library, Oct. $ 3 . 


GiRgii (AMD lUSTSlAf): 

Hofftearm, E. T. A. Tales of Hoffinann, Trans, and ed. by Christoiher Lazare. L- B. Fischer. Nov. 

$7.50; pre-publication, $3.50. 

I&fka, Franz. Bie Burrow. Vanguard. Ifov. $ 3 . 

Mam, Heinridi. Little Stperroan. Creative Age. Oct. $2.75. 

Mann, TSkuss. Ifiiden an Deutschland. Thgenbudiblaetter aus den Jahren. Jfery S. Rosenberg. Sept, $3.50 
and $ 5 . 

Reaar^ie, Eric hferia. Arch of Triu^h, ^pletm-Century. Nov, $ 3 , 

Werftel, Frm^, Poem^. Trans, by Edith Abercronbie Snow. Princeton, Oct. $ 2 . (Forty-nine poems in Ger- 
iKUt and S^lish-) 

-me Schoensten (tedidite. toy S. Rosenberg. Sept. $ 3.50 and $ 5 . 


mMmr, 


La^esteist, PSr, 
iUSSIAE: 


Twelve Storiae. Tramlatfd by Hama Larsen. Princetcsi. Nov. *3, (Ra* 

lean R»3)£btioa.) 

Vferks ®f Icve. Tifaaslated by David P, and Lillian M. Swenson. Frimetoo- SOv. 

V The a®rf. L. B, Fischer, Oct. $2.50. (A novel of the period of the Renaissance. > 


Sdmeour, Zalman. Song of the Dnieper. Trans, by Joseph Leftwich. 
RussiaarJewish river town, 5 


Roy. Sept. $ 3 . 


(A novel picturing a 
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msiig: 

Pope, Arthur U^asi. Masterpieces of Persian Art. Ihryden Press. Oct. $1G. 

csmsE! 

Ackerman, E^iyllis. Ritual Brcatzes of Ancient China. Dryden Press. Oct. $6. 

ESIESIICS: 

Runes, Dagobert D., and Schrickel, Harry G., eds. EiKyclqpedia of the Arts. Fhiloscfdiical Library. 

Oct, $10. 

Start", Nathan. Cynamics of Literature. Columbia Univ. Oct. $1.75. 

SCIEgCE: 

|j >>Vtnan, James. Jerome Cardan. {Bulletin of the History of tfedicine. Supplement No. 5.) Johns Hc^kins. 
MESIC: 

^1, Willi, t&sters of the Kejdjoard. Harvard. Nov. $3.50. 

David, Hans T., and Mendel, Arthur. The Bach Reader. A Life of Jdiann Sebastian Bach in Letters and 
Documents. Norton, Oct. $ 6 . 

Davison, Archibald T., and i^l, Willi. Historicatl AnShology of Music, 2 v. Vol. 1. Harvai^i. Nov. $ 4 . 
Ewen, David. Men and Women Who Make Music. Readers Press. Oct. $2.75. ("Profiles" of twenty-six coor- 
teiqjorary composers.) 

Geiringer, i&rl. Musical Instruments. Their History in Vfestem Culture fim the Stone Age to the Pres¬ 
ent. Trans, by Bejviard Miall. Oxford. Nov. $ 4 . 

Graf, Max. Coiposer and Critic. Two Hurklred Years of Musical Criticism. Norton. Nov. $3.50. (Called 
the first history of, musical criticism fot the general reader.) 

Lakond, Wladimir, ed. aoi trans. The Diaries {1873t91) of Tchaikovsky. Norton. Nov. $ 5 . 

Robertson, Alec. Dvorak. (Master Musicians Series.) Duttcn. Oct. $2.50. 

PISE ABES: 

Adams, Philip R. Rodin. (I^perion P^ess.) Diiell, Sloan, Oct. $3. 

Barr, Alfred H., Jr. Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art. Museim of Modem Art. Nov. $ 5 . 

Georges-Michel, Michel. Chefs-d'oeuvre de Peintres ConteEporains. Prendi and Bjropean Pubns. Nov. $ 4 . 
Goldwater, Robert, and Treves, Iferco, eds. Artists on Art. Pantheon Books. Nov. $4.50* {I<teas on art 
of painters and sculptors from the fourteenth to the twentieth centtiry.) 

Jewell, Eidward Alden. I?ouault. (Hyperion Pkess), Duell, Sloan. Oct. $ 3 . 

Klee, Paul, fp’ortfolio of ten color collotype reprodusctlOTS. ] Wittenbom. Dec. $18.50. 

ELingender, R. D., ed. Hogarth and English Caricature. Transatlantic Arts. $4.50. 

Landsberger, Franz. Rembrandt^ the Jews, and the Bible. Jewish Publicaticai Society. Nov. $ 3 . 

Miller, Margaret, ed. Pauil Klee. Museimi of Modem Art. Oct. $ 2 . 

Ifoholy-rliagl, L. Visicai in Motim. Paul Iheobals. Hov. $8. 

Mongaa, Elizabeth, and others. Fragonard, Drawing fca* Ariosto. P^antbeco Books. HoY. $18. 

H^jhael, Max. Prehistoric Cave Paintings, (Bollinger series.) P^airtheon Bodss, Sept, $7.SE3w 
Bewald, John, Bipressicaiiiai. Museum of Modem Art. Deo. $s, 

Valentlner, W, R. Ck'igins of Modern Sculpture. Wittenbom. Dec, $5. 

(See also Medieval and Renaissance, above.) 

EmAfXm 

Blansbftrd, ]^r«Qd, cuid others. Philosophy in American Iduoation. l&rper. $ 3 . {|hr 
Phiiosc|!hical Association.) 

Fine, Benjamin. Danocratic Bducaeticau Crowell. Oct. $2.50. (A study of the .teerit^ college.} 

Poerster, Norman. Humanities and the Common Man- Ikxiv. of North Carolina. Nov. $1.50. 

Pfeckinney, L- C., and others. Hie State Ifoiversity Surveys the fJoBanities. University of North Caro¬ 
lina. Oot. $ 4 . 
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CULTURE EUROPEENNE SERIES 

A series of studies urider the title. Culture Europ^enzie, is anriounced by the Lausanne publishers. 
Editions la Concorde. Ihe series is dedicated to the m^nory of President Franklin Roosevelt, 
studies, 'idiich are intended to oonibine sdiolarship with general appeal, fall into three classes: those 
those devoted to the culture of individual countries; those devoted to intrar-European cultural **esr- 
changes”; and those describing intercontinental contacts. Ihe general editor is the well-known ren¬ 
aissance scalar, the Alsatian Pranck-Louis SdKsell, once professor at the Ihiversity of California, 
and recently editor of the League of Nations publications- 

already published are listed as follows, at the imiform price of 5 Swiss francs each: 

I- Naticanal Cultures. 

jprance. 1. Jules Michelet. Le Feuple^ Ed. Ren4 Bray. (New edition of a book written Just before 
the revolutions of 1848 as a call to spiritual unity in society^) 

Poland. 1. Franck-Louis Schoell. Fatrinoine Folonais, Etudes Litteraires, v. 1. 23B pp» {An in¬ 
terpretation of the literature of Poland.) 

2* Ludwik Bronatrski. Etudes sur Chopin^ v. 1. 184 PP- (Cn such subjects as Chopin and 
literature, Chopin and salon Biusic, folklore in Chop in *s uiusic.) 

Russia. 1. Feodor Ebstoievsky. ha Russie Face 5 If Occident. 

II. European. 

1. Frandc-Louis Schoell. Leo Ferrero et la France. 192 pp- (Ctn the Florentine writer, who died 
young in 1933, a link between France and Italy. Biographical preface by the historian, 

Egidio Reale.) 

2* Alfons Bronarski* LfItalic et la Fologne a travers les Siecles. 

>foiks in preparation and in press include such titles as Po4sie de la Grhce Modeme — De Mazzini A 
J^tteotti — “^lla BcRBsain — Berne, Cit€-Etat — Eayonnecient de la Belgi<3ue — Lettres de Winona, 
Him^sota — Les Litt^ratures Ebrop^ennes en Chine. Suggestions for volumes in the series, as well as 
suitable manuscripts (typewritten), will be considered by the general editor. Professor Schoell (57, 
route de Ch%ie, denfeve)# ^sparently the volumes will be issued in French, translation into that lan¬ 
guage being provided by the publi^er. 

IN POTSRE ISSUES OP TIE NEWS-LETTER 

Amertcaa Sttidies in Franco-Gersian Literary Relations, by Ralph P. Rosenberg. 

Indies in OoB^^arative Literature of the Renaissance, by Douglas Bush. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE REWS-LETTER 

Igr «» CcBialttee m CeoixB^tive Literature the Coiaicll of (Iteadiers of 

% W l em IWfeitgteni BOI^ ODBlaj pan© M. KJCS, Bixm G, 

IhritOrlr,; 4jBXQEB E, ULtn gtoy Chairman H. A, D<aaNCC!iriCH> Gennantowu WHeaSs 

Drake; crnmm 6. lAHH), Hevade; miUAS B. Iisma, Supt* oT Sdh«ols, Ball 
Uirai.; aikHftki, NOifS^ Sn^Utsiai BiiSSy Quecmsj icuxs; if. BroeJOjaij 

Jfum E. ^QBZir, Wor^Bsm} mBB«t E* mebt, Dartooutii. 


prlee Is one ilollar for the aeadesle year« Business comunleatlons and notices of dwnge of 
raas stankf he adib«ssed to George B, Baris, SJueens College, Elushlj^ K. Y, Eaitorlal correspondence and 
isl for pKfclicaiion shonld he adita-Msed to iy*tl*H- E, Christy, Urfy, of Illinois, Utbana, Ill., cr James E. 
FionBm Untr., Vem York 58> K. i; 
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SURVEYS OF RECENT SCHOLARSHIP IN TEE PERIOD OP THE RENAISSANCE 

By Douilas Bush 

Harvard Uiiiversity 

Die volURie iiow assembles between two covers the series of invaluable bibliographical surveys^ wfoicb 
were printed separately during 1940-^: L. B. Wright, ”introductim” (MIQ, II> 1941); F. R. Jdstmm 
and S. V. Larkey, "Science” (ibid.); B. C. Allen, "N^Latin Literature" (ibid.); J. G. Kunstamn, 
"German Literature" (ibid.); S. F. Will, "French Literature" (ibid.); R. Tuve, "English Literattire" 
(SP, XL, 1943); P. O. Kristeller and J. H. Randall, Jr., "Hiilosopby" {JFI, II, 1941); F. L. !luss- 
hami, "EccHKxnic History" (Journal of Modem History^, Xfll, 1941); F. Gilbert, "Political Iheory" 

IBLQ, IV, 1941); R. M. Huber, "Ihe Catholic Church" (Church Bistory, X, 1941); W. Pauck, "Ihe Genian 
Refo3?matiai" (ibid., IX, 1940); R* H. Baintcm and B. P. Lockwood, "Classical and Biblical Scholar¬ 
ship" (ibid., X, 1941); C. S. Smith and W. Dinneen, "Music" (h'P, XLII, 1944)* 

It was originally intended that these should all first appear together, but war-time difficulti^ 
alcmg with the normal troubles of co-operation made separate publication desirable. Professes* Leices-- 
ter Bradner and the other membere of the present Camnittee pay special tribute to "the earlier memr- 
bers, wiK> bore the major share of the effort: Roland H, Baiiit<®, Dino Bigongiari, Dean P. Lockwppd, 
Arcter Taylor, and Louis B. Wright." A second series, now in preparation, vdll fill in gaps and ex¬ 
tend still farther the already broad scope. The collecting of the first series in one voli»e is a 
ccxrvenienee to the scholar too obvious to need enphasis. 

Ihe great virtue of these bibliographies is obvious also, thou^ it must be emphasized that they 
are not mere lists of books and articles but selective, philosophic, and critical and sysr- 

theses of subjects, mov^nents, and ideas, and of laodem scholarship as a whole. Ihe order <^>art»ients 
of libraries are given expert guidance toward the filling of gaps on their shelves; individual ster- 
dents are shown how to fill the gaps in their reading; and, for the researdber, each bibliography is 
a closely packed "Advancement of Learning," a critique of the past and a programi for the future. 

Shaking less fomally, and as a weak brother, I most cmfess that as I grow ol<te‘ I find all bib¬ 
liographies (especially some recent efforts of ly own) extremely (^pressing, and that Ih^e, col¬ 
lected, sre csvervdielming. Kiey may strengthen qne^s recurrent jgpilse to flee from libraries and 
becoeae an igrxhle savage. For it is manifestly iij^ossible to retain any ratioiial hope of ever 
anything about the Renaissance, iaac5i less about the ^neral histcay of human culture, afler read¬ 
ing the bibliographies of the cxie or two fields cx^e had tbou^t caae knew soBiething of, eaa only 

»fo» equiden invideo, niror nagis.^ And, thinking of scholars fifty years brace* om 
the ?»;i^Vlrgilian ejaculation, '*Tbe bells of tell go Ling-a-lirg-^ling fbr yen and aot ifer paiw’*' 

If out of the CJave 'Of Despair, rantemplatlcin of such 

rested vistas of leamii^ radses scKh large gpasticxis as is it all feet ^ 

BO Less intelligent than lean^ biblic^raj^^rs are* of course, tacitly c#. ^ 

Questions. They are wisely exx^idered in Dr, Wrist’s introductory discotir^, and i¥ofb^3r In 

admirable survey of the &gli^ Renaissance, speaks thos (p. 216): 

"Analysis has so progressed that synthesis seems all but impo^ible, and there are sqroehow 

one would unreservedly call wise books — as &r*s Epic cmd Bomcmee was a wise book^ even In-? 

coB^ilete, or Vossler*s Mediaeval Culture, even though flaws can be found. Ae nao^^ity — * 

1. Cfenpiled for the Ccxamittee on Renaissance Studies of the .^seric^ai Oounoil of Learued Soeletie®. 
First Series^ I 945 . 
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121 present couplexity of the material — of being an 'efficient scholar, may somehow have got in 
the ^ of wisdom, Willey’s The Seventeenth Century Background (1934) may be. such a book,* Lovejoy’s 
Chain of Being (1^) may be; Grierson’s Cross Currents (1929) strikes deep enough that we may fiiKi 
it to have been one, althaigh many profess dgubts; Lewis’s Allegory of Love (1935) is impressive, 
amazing even. Yet somehow it is ’iirportant’ books that get written, rather than wise ones. All the 
same, cm would take issue with the current ascription of this condition to over-training in the 
*scierK 2 e* of sctolarship; under-training in phil<^qphy may be the likelier fault. Pew ever got wisdcm 
by ignoring <fetail - a common modem recoiinendation, even fron within the universities,” 

While lists of ”wis€” books might vary, is it not rather remarkable that four of Miss Tuve’s six are 
by Shglishmen (vhose lack of bibliographical zeal we often deplore), and that only one is by an Amer¬ 
ican, although we have advanced so enormously the history of literature and ideas, in a multitude of 
”iB 5 >ortant” books? Is it our training, or the incessant pressure of pedagogical routine, or the cfe- 
mand for publication, or what? 

It may perhaps be admitted as a major premise that, for wrong or right reasons, the world has less 
and less room for the mere indefinite extension of our knowledge of the past, and that even the atmos¬ 
phere of our universities — again for wrong or right reasons — is not always over-friendly to liter¬ 
ature and the humanities. Ar^, if such considerations are only partly or dubiously valid, even our 
ci<a scholarly predicament suggests, indeed demands, a cmtinually vigilant scrutiny of our aims* It 
would da±>tless be generally agreed, whether or not odr activities bear it out, that our prime motive, 
both as sctolars and as teachers of the humanities, should be the creation and propagation of a ”usar- 
ble past,” That is at least part of what Professor Tuve me^is by ”wise” books. Can we in any other way 
hope, cr deserve, to mke good the essential claims of the humanities in what it is already a glib 
clich^ to call our atomic world? And yet, one often wtxiders, at what point does learning cease to be 
essential and alive and became irrelevant and dead? 

Qhese notes and glories are not of course in any sense a reflection upcxi the value ®f bibliography 
in general or these invaluable bibliographies in particular. Indeed it is the directive quality they 
possess as critical goi^s that has prcxqpted sem general and far from novel reB?arks on the present 
and future of literae hmmiores* And this revi^r, it need hardly be said, is not setting up as an 
CXLyi^iaa sage; he is only a pmzled mouse in the labyrinth of learning. 


AMERICM STUDIES IN FRANCO-GERMAN LITERARY REUTIONS^ 

By Ralph P. Rosenberi 

Yeshiva College 

Ctae infKjrtfflat aspect of American studies in Pranco-Germn literary relations is that of doctoral re¬ 
search. Ble foUcwing survey is based on my biblic^rajiiy of doctoral dissertaticas in Germanics,® 
^diich, cm coBfileticii, will coisist of about 2100 items. It will include dissertations from saae ei^ty 
colleges and universities, beginning with the earliest period of gi'aduate work in ikierica 
the year 1944. 

Of aforeoentic^ied 2100 dissei^tions, lAich eiibraoe all the humanities in Germanics, 
seven iHSjdred deal with German literature. About leO of these literary theses are in 
tive of the largest niun*er, seventy-five, deal with Aj^lo-Germanics. Abont ttertgs- 

fliBe ta^ literary relations in Americana—Germanica. In Frajco-German literary relations th®ic a#ps 


2- I wish to express »(y sincere ^)iflreciati(» for assistance to the Ai^ican Council of Learned So¬ 
cieties. 

This article, in shortened form, was read as a paper in Decenber, 1944, at tl« see ting of the 

Mocteni Language Association of America before the Pranco-German literary relations section, Conpara- 
tivB Llteratore VII. 

3. M Analytic Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations in or Relating to Germanic Cultures, Ac- 
o^rted by A«»ricaii Universities." 
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thirty-one dissertations, almost as many as in the German-Aterican field, but the se exceed the 
twenty—five for the combined fields of Classical, Italian, Norwegian, Oriental, liussian, and ^janish 
literatures in their relations to German literature. 

The first American dissertation in Pranco-German literary relaticais was written in 1807 by Charles 
P. Woods at The Jdins Hopkins ISiiversity. Entitled "The Relation of Wolfram vcxi Esctenbech’s Ville- 
halm to Its Old French Source, Aliscans," it has i^ver been printed, and the typescript copy is tmi- 
available. 

In surveying the chronological development of doctoral research in Pranco-German literary relatici® 
by five-year periods from 1895, we find that from 18^ until 1914, there is a gradually increasii^ 
interest. There had been seven dissertations in these twenty years (nos. 29, 26, 14, 13, 2, 27, 30 in 
the appended bibliography), one in the period fron 1895 to 1899 (no, 29), two between 1900 and 1904 
(nos. 26, 14), none frcm 1906 to 1909, and four in the period fTcai 1910 to 1914 (nos. 13, 2, 27, 30). 
As would be expected, there were no dissertations between 1915 and 1919. However, shortly after the 
War, interest was revived. Between 1920 and 1924 there was one dissertatiai (no. 28); between 1925 
and 1929, there were three (nos. 1 , 19, 4); and in the 1930-34 period there were ten (nos. 3 , 10, 22, 
7, 24, 15, 23, 12, 21, 31). The five-year period frcsa 1930 to 1934 is the high-water park of doctcral 
research in this fieid in America. 

In the fifteen-year period, 1920 to 1934, there wefre fourteen dissertations (nos. 28, 1, 19, 4 , 3, ' 
10, 22, 7, 24, 15, 23, 12 , 21, 31), or twice the number written in the twenty-year span from 1895 to 
1914. 

Prom 1935 on, political conditions in Europe once again affected the study of this branch of com¬ 
parative literature. In the period frcan 1935 to 1939 there were only five dissertaticais (tKis^ 17, 6 , 

5, 9^ 20)» and in that frcan 1940 to 1944 the same number (nos. 11 , 16, 25, 8 , 18). This makes a si» 
total of thirty-caie American dissertations in almost fifty years of graduate work. Of these thirty- 
caie dissertations, eleven were written by women (nos. 1-3, 8 , 11-13, 18, 21, 24, 31). 

It is relevant to know in vdiich universities this research in Pranco-German literary relatians has 
been prosecuted, the departments in which they have been carried on, and the professors \dio have di¬ 
rected these studies. Wisconsin takes the lead with seven dissertations (nos. 7, 10 , 15-16, 23, 

28): five were supervised by Professor Emeritus A. R. Hohlfeld of the department of German (iks, 7, 

15, 23, 27-28), Professors P. D. Cheydleur and H. A. Smith of the French department each directed one 
(nos. 16 and 10 respectively), Illinois (nos. 1 , 5, 13, 24) and Colunhia (nos. 9, 20, 22, 31) eoiae 
second with four dissertations each. Three of the Columbia dissertations were d<»e untter the direc¬ 
tion of Professors R. H. Fife and P. W. J. Heviser (nos. 9 , 20, 22 ); the fcwrth under that of the late 
Professor L. Cons, of the French department (no. 31). At Illinois, one was directed by the late Pro¬ 
fessor J. Goebel (no. 13), cne by Professor A, W. Aron (no. 24); of the two in the Prendi department, 
one was directed by Profess<ar A. Hamilton (no. 5), with acknowledgments to Professor Aron, and the 
other by Professor D. H. Carnahan (no. 1 ). At California (Berkeley) there were three dissertations 
(nos, 6 , 12, 30); one at a very early date was guided by the late Professor K. L. Schilling (n©. 30), 
tl» other two by Professors L. M. Price (no. 12) and E. G. Gudcfe (no. 6 ). 

Notewx-thy is the role played by Professor Hohlfeld as teapher and director of rese^ob ia ^ 6^4 
field, of comparative literature. Not caily did he si^rvlse more of Ihese theses than any 
fes 505 far .toerica, but also developed two students, professors Aron ®id Price, >Ao ligse 
as s^iolais and nentors in the same field. 

5b cffloolude '^is part of the survey, let 3 ne mention that Ca^jlic (sps. 4, 21), dfahal 
5, 29), amd ?aie (nos. 2, 14) ISiiversities are represented by two dissertations eaeh; aad Skyo ifena- 
im. 18), Cornell (no. 19), Duke (no, 25i, Harvard (no. 26), Pittslwr^ (no, 17), Southern California 
(no, 11 ), and Stanford (no. 8 ) by one each. 

The departments in vdiich these thirty-one dissertaticas had Iheir inception are as follows: Qsr- 
aanics, nineteen (nos. 2, 4, 6-7, 9, 12-15, 17, 20-24, 27-30); Robbik» Languages, eight (aos. 1, 3, 
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5* 10, le, 18, 25, 31); English, three (nos. 8. 19, 26); and Copparative Literature, one (no, 11), To 
be noted is the preponderance pf* those originating in departments of Germanics — more than twice 
as many as in the Romance langua^ group. 

ae nationality of the investigators and the langi^age in which the doctoral thesis was written 
throw further light on the nature ^of this research, As far as could be determined, the greater major¬ 
ity, twenty-six, were either native Americans (coe was English) or had their undergraduate college 
training in America (nos. 1-2, 4-6, 8-14, 16-27, 29-3a); three (nos. 7, 15, 28) had their schooling 
in Gercany, and two (nos. 3, 31 > in Prance. !Pwenty-five of the dissertations were written in English, 
f<OT (rK>s. 7, 15, 28, 30) in Genran, and two (nos. 3, 31) in Prench. 

Of the thirty-one dissertaticxis, thirteen (nos. 2, 4, 9, 13, 18, 20-22, 24, 27-28, 30-31) were pub- 
ii^:ied in full; eleven speared either in abstract or as articles in journals (nos. 1, 6-8, 11-12, 
16-17, 19. 23, 26); and six {nos. 3, 5, 10, 14-15, 25) are still in typescript. One has been lost {ik>. 
29). 


The investigated subjects fall into the following categories. Tte largest number deal with the re¬ 
ception of French literary authors in Germany and of German writers in Prance. There are nine mono- 
gr^te in this group. Ihree take up the reception of Germans in Prance — two are on Goethe (nos. 15, 
24), and one is on V/agner (no. 31); five deal with Prench writers in Germany — Flaubert (no. 9), 

A. France (no. 5), Msrcier (no. 20), G. Sand (no. 23), ^ 2ola (no. 22); and one (no. 19) is on the 
reception of the English poet, in France and (Seimany. There are five dissertations which dis¬ 

cuss the question of Frendi sources of German authors: two (nos. 2, 29) chi Aliscanj and Wolfram vm 
Esc^nbach; one (no. 21) cm Chretien and Wolfram von Eschenbach; one (no. 4) on Pai&is de Maisieres 
and Heinrich von dem Turlin; and one (no. 18) on the French Passion scenes as possible sources for 
the German ones. Fcur theses are concerted with influence: of Rousseau aa Klinger (no. 30), ctf Goethe 
on Remain Holland (no. 16), of the War of 1870 on French literature in general (no. 10), and of the 
effect of the war on Taine (no. 25). Two others (nos. 7, 17) cempare the variems. Prench translations 
of Gpethe's Faust. Two study the attitudes of German literary men towards French literary movements: 
GEje (no, 27) examines Goethe’s ax^ Schiller’s views 6n French classicism; another (no. 28), Goethe’s 
attitude towards French rcxnanticism. Two (nos. 11, 13) are on the role of Mne, de Stael as intermedi¬ 
ary between France and Germany. *Ihe remaining seven investigate miscellaneous topics: literary move¬ 
ments (nos. 1, 6, 12), periodical literature (no. 3), motifs (nos. 8, 26), and poetics (no. 14). 

Biis survey reveals that Ainerican doctoral research la Franco-German literary relations has been 
manually prodtx:tive valuable. However, there are still many problems in this field which could 
profit by the objectivity and xanderstanding of the American scholar. Organized seminars in Franco- 
German literary relations, all too rare until the present, could be fruitful sources for future 
studies. 
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1944. 153 typescript pages. [Directed by Professra- E. M. Sdienck (French). This dissertation is 
in print. 

19. Pcwell, Deaiond S., "Criticism of Byrai in PraiKje, (Serroany, and America." Ojoiell, 1927, 

lished dissertatim, 193 typescript pages. [Directed by P. C. Prescott (Ei^lisfa). .ffi)s4ract, 2pf>.] 

20. Pusey, William W., "L. S, Msrcier in Germany. His Vc^ue and Influence in the Ei^teeath OEErtairy.’* 

Columbia, 1939. [Directed by Professor R. H. Fife (German). Published, New York, 1989, 343 

21. Rachbauer, Mary A,, "Wolfram von Eschenbach. A StiKJy of the Relations of the Content of Books III- 

VI and IX of the Parzival to the Crestien )&nuscripts." Catholic, 1934. [Directed by ftt>fesscr 
P. Gleis (German). Planograjhed, Vfeshingtcn, D. C., 1904, 263 pp.} 

22. Root, Winthrop H,, "German Criticism of Zola, 1875-93. With S^ 3 ecial Reference to the Rottgon^ec-’ 

Guar^ C^cle and the Roman experimental.” Colimbia, l^l, [Directed by Ikxjf^sors R. H, Fife aai 
F. W, J. Heuser (German). Published, New York, 1931, 112 pp,] 
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23. Roseiierg, Ralph P., "G. Sand in Germany, 1832-48. 51ie Attitude towards Her as a Wman and as a 

Novelist." Wisccmsin, 1933. Ifepublished dissertation, 108 typescript pages. (Directed by Pro¬ 
fessor A. R. Hohlfeld (German). Cf. "Nietzsche and George SaiKi," Germanic Review, 10 (1^), 
2 FQ_rr, Also "Heine and GeOTge Sand," Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 35 (1936), 
581-96. 

24. Ross, Flora E., "Goethe in Prance. With Special Reference to Bs^s, Bourget, and Gide." Illinois, 

1932. 360 typescript paiges. (Directed by Professor A. W, Aron (Germai). Published as Goethe in 
Modem Prance, Otbana, Ill,, 1937, 234 pp. ] 

25. Singer, Armand E., "Cie Effect of the War of IgrTO on the Develcpment of Taine's Thought." Duke, 

1943. (l^blished dissertation, 307 typescript pages. (Directed by Professor B. R. Jordan 
(French).] 

26. Tis(tel, Frederick M., "Comedy in the Mystery Plays of England, Prance, and Germany." Harvard, 

1900. bbpublished dissertation, 423 holograph pages. (Directed by Professor G. L. lattredge 
(Eiiglish). Publisted in part as "The Influence of Popular Customs on the My^stery Plays," Jour- 
‘ -■'1 nal of English and Germanic Philology, 5 (1904), 323-40. 

■27. Titsworth, Paul E., "Ihe Attitude of Goethe and Schiller toward the French Classic Dranaj" Wis¬ 
consin, 1911, (Directed by E^fessor A. R. Hohlfeld (German). Published in Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, 11 (1912), 509-64. 

28- Wadepuhl, Walter, "Goethes Stellung zur franzosischen '’.canantik." WisccHisin, 1921. [Directed by 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld (German). Published, (n.p.), 1924, 62 pp. ] 

29. Woods, Charles F., ."Hk Relation of Wolfram von Eschenbach's Villehalm to Its Old French Source, 

Aliscans. Johns Hopkins, 1887. ((German). Dissertation unavailable; probably lost.] 

30. Vyoilsen, P. A., "Rousseaus Einfluss auf Klinger." California (Berkeley), 1913. (Directed by Pro¬ 

fessor K. L. Schilling (Genaeai). Published in University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, 3 (1912), 1-65.] 

31. ^i^yzewska, Isabelle, "La Revue Kagnirienne. Essai sur I'interpretaticai esthetique de Wagner en 

Prance." Coluiribia, 1934. (Directed by Professor L. Cons (French). Published, Paris, 1934, 217 
PP*1 


MUSICAL RESEARCH IN AMERICA 

By Frederick W. Sternfeld 

Vfesieyan llniversity 

lateUectual curiosity coiiceming the growth of the art of iraisic, in English speaking ccOTitries, is 
often forced into devious channels, for cair academic institutic^ devote considerable time to perform¬ 
ance and coB|>osition bat ccffl|>aratively little effort is directed toward studies in "the evolution of 
the art of Biisic,” to use Parry term. Wiile our colleges tend to favor performance, English insti— 
tations seem to ccaicentrate more on coo^osition. There is as yet no chair in the British universities 
dedit^ted to imisical research as sudi, and while North American academic institutions have begun to 
foUcflrf ite ex^le of Cornell, established in 1930 the first diair of musicology in this coun¬ 

try^ it is fair to say that outside of Ccmtinental Ekirope tte need for musical research is still iK>t 
widely recognized. 

©sis teslling of the teglo-Saxon countries is the more surprising as the path of historical stu&difis 
in jwic was blazed by two Ehglistoen in the latter eighteenth century, Charles Eumey and Jcto. Saw.- 
flowering of a great culture is often followed by stock-taking and critical ^i^aisal on ths 
part o£ scholars and historians, and the teyday of Elizabethan and seventeenth century music was sno*- 
oeected by so^ note>«:^rthy att^i|>ts to provide a systrematic survey of the grwth of the art fro© its 
begiimin^ to contai^jorary times. An earlier survey. Padre Martini's Storia della Musica^ 1757-Ql, h»i 
never been carried beycEjd the period of antivjuity. The London Academy of Ancient Music, founded some 
fifty years earlier by Chrlstcpter Fepusdh, the conposer of the Beggars Opera, restricted itself to 
the study of a cappella tosIc of the Renaissance. Hence, the appearance in the same year, in 177*6^ of 
the first volume of Eimey's General Sistory of Music and of Hav^cins' General History of the Science 
md FracHce of Music represented a milestone in the advance of Msical studies. But, sanehow, this 
pimeer did not bring the results might have expected in Ekiglish academic life* !?ot until a 
oeaitinry later, in 1^4, was the Jiisical Association fcjunded in London, the annual proceedings of 
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v&ich form one of the main collections of papers in the field- From this period for^^trd original ccsh- 
tributions of great merit have come from the British Isles, as may be witnessed in the works of 
Gsorge Grove, the Stainer family, H» E* Wooldridge, Edward IDent, arid others, >hich are as remarkahle 
for their literary form as for their contents. Yet, English contributions are outranked by those of 
the German-speaking nations both in scope and sheer bulk. In 1863 Friedrich Chrysander, the i^idel 
biographer, brought out the first volume of his Jahrliucher far Musikalische Wissenschaft and from 
1885 on he edited the Vierteljahrschrift fur MusikuAssenschaft jointly with Philip Spitta, the Bach 
biographer and with Guido Adler, later professor of music history at Vienna (where the first Ekiropeaai 
university appointment designated as "in aesthetics and music historj^" had been made in 1856). 

With these two periodicals systematic research into the growth and development of music was off to 
a good start, and there followed the founding of the International Misic Society in 1900» It was, inr- 
deed, fortunate that the activities of this important new organiEation were terminated by the out¬ 
break of war in 1914, for its monthly and quarterly publications were filled with important sourcse 
material still of the utmost value. The period after 1914 saw the founding of a nimiber of national 
organizations and national periodicals. In America the Musical Quarterly was established by 0. G. 
Sonneck, then Chief of the Music Division of the Library of Ccmgress aial a former contributcxr to the 
publications of the International Misic Society. In Germany the Deutsche Musikge$ellschaft publisl:^ 
the Zeitschrift fur Musikwissenschaft^ Research and publications were carried on in Prance by the 
Societe Prancaise de Musicolo^i^ smd in Italy by the Associazione del Musicologi Italiani, However, 
it was not only the major European nations who ccmtributed to musical research. It is sufficient to 
mention here such national publications as Schweizerisches Jahrbuch fur Musikwissenschaft, Tijdsckrifi 
der fereeiniging voor gederlandsche Musiekgeschindents, and Polski Rocznik Muzykologiczny to eaceiiplify 
the excellent work done in many of the smaller European nations. Ihe periodical Acta Musicologica, 
published in 1928 by the newly founded SocietS Internationale de Musicologie, drew its material frcm 
musical scholars in many different countries and thereby provided a welccane intematicaial aitlet, as 
its predecessor at the turn of the century, the International Music Society, had done. But^ again, ac¬ 
tivities had to cease with the outbreak pf World War II. It is hoped that a speedy restaption of these 
excellent studies will now take place. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the term "musicology," derived from the French "musicologie." 

The word is defended because it eirphasizes the inclusion, beside history, of allied hraiKhes of re¬ 
search in the acoustic, physiological, psychological aixi aesthetic fields ♦ In other quarters the term 
"music^history" is preferred as indicating that the historiography of wsic is the noorishing source 
of all the allied branches of reseai^ in music. However that may be, the Columbia diversity Press 
has in progress a series entitled "Studies in Musicology," while the Yale University Press is iaundi- 
ing a series of "Studies in Misic History." Qnith College, the H&iiversity of California the Uxi- 
versity of Rochester happily avoid the issue by labelling their series merely "publications in otsxc." 

The last decade has seen many books on music history publislied In this country. Tte Mediaeval AcBdr- 
of America has brought out such volumes as Ihe Sotation of Polyphonic Music, 900^1600 3nd Petruc^ 
chifs Odhecaton 1^01, Among the commerdlal publishers it may suffice to mention W. W. Iforton and Cb., 
^ich is bringing out a history of music in several volumes to cover music in Western piTd.lizatlon, 
the history of musical instruments, ancient inusic in the East and West, music of the l^^kile Ages, of 
the RenaissaiKJe, the Barogue and the Classical and Romantic periods. Several of tl^se yolmseB have al- 
ready appeared. There are also various American imisic dictionaries, of which two recent are 

parti<s3.1oLrly helpful because they inclixie gei^rcwjts bibliographies: the Barvard Dictioimry 
(ncmr^iogra^icaX) is supplemented by Baker Biographical Dictionary of Music (liew 

Cte.}. Thus the nuaiher of usefil tools of reseajxh available in Sx^ish ipsf liaHlr 

gneatly enlarged, though the mteriAl published in Hiis country is not always ocwlfed In ist 

sia^sle aixi lucid as one mi^t wi^. 

What, it may be asked, does the American college teacher of music do to keep up with his sulyect^ 
%at are the m^or organizations to which he belraigs? toich periodicals does he read, of idiat liln^ry 
resources does he avail himself? is likely to be a men^^er of same, if not all, the foUcjsdi^ 
gamzations; The American Musioological Society^ ^t^iiich publistes a bulletin in ackiition to ite posers; 
the Music Library Association, whi<^ issues quarterly Botes; the Music Teachers Haticaaal Assooiatlcn, 
which publishes animal prweedingsj and ti^ Misic Skiucator^s flational Carderexe, i^idi Issues a ^lar- 
terly journal^ Of these the first two are specialized in their a^^roach and belief they fVeqtiently also 
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the persoffmel for the special comanittees devoted to research and libraries of the two broader 
organizat icsas • 

other professiCHial publicaticHis include Musical Quarterly {G. Schimier, New York); Modern Music 
(league of Coinjxasers); and the very new Musicology (M & H Publicaticais, Middlebury, Vt. )• The Insti¬ 
tute of Renaissance and Baroque Music (Cambridge, ifess.) will bring out the first issue of its Quar- 
terly in January, 1946. 

Bat the American scholar has also to ccaisider South American publications, concerning vhich he way 
be kept informed with the help of the Pan American Vni<m, aixi the periodicals of tte Old World. Vir¬ 
tually a. 17 European publications came to a standstill during the war save the British, among \4uch 
two quarterlies lead. Music and Letters and the Music Review, The English monthlies. Musical Times' 
and Monthly Musical Record, though brought out by two of the leading music publishers, are surpris¬ 
ingly independent and exceedingly well written. Ihis high literary quality is equally true of British 
publicaticxis in bode form. Grovers Dictionary of Music, the Oxford History of Music arxi Tovey»s 
Essays in Musical Analysis , though they may be superseded by later research, will always remain shin¬ 
ing exacples of lucid writing, of a style refreshingly free from the unnecessarily involved semi- 
professional jargcai that so often encumbers American publications. 

Still it most be admitted that for many years to come the material published in Continental Eurc^ 
will c^t a long shadow over foitish and American publications. That is why W. Oliver Strunk in his 
useful paa^^hlet. The State and Resources of Musicology in the United States, properly devotes consid¬ 
erable space to American library holdings of European publications in the field (ACLS Bulletin #1S, 
Deceiber, 1932; this was supplemented by A. H. Beyer’s ’’Checklist of Publications of Masic, ” 1944, 
reviewed in Hasic Library Association Rotes, 1945). 

It is urxferstandable that tlie American college music library imist be very largely dependent upon 
reprints jrather than originals, as, indeed, is ti^ average department of literature. But the trouble 
is that the American college library is woefully deficient in the large collections of reprints that 
go to a representative music library. At random, aae might mention tte coit^lete editions of 

Couperin, Palestrina and Bach or the various collections of Denkaaler , monumenta, and so fcxrth, on 
which all stixlies must expend fcH* soine time to ccxne. It is comforting, therefore, that there are a 
zuidDer of fine music libraries in this country, aiKmg which the greatest is the Library of Congress. 
Its collecticxi of operas and c^ra libretti is unexcelled in Europe. The public libraries of New York 
and Boston as well as the Newberry Library in Chicago have distinguished music collections {Eeethcjven 
and l^lcsiart holc^aphs as well as a unique copy of Fartkenia inviolata, London, 1613-?, in New York; 
the Kondeika Collection, With its fifteenth to eighteenth centuries publications, in Boston; ooe of 
the most ccxsplete periodical files in the Newberry). Amcaig American university libraries perhaps those 
of Bfervard, Yale and Rochester should be singled out, because the exteisive scope of their collections 
serves not only the menhers of their respective resident cousnunities but also their neighbors through 
inter-library loans. Ifenticm should also be made of Colmbia, California, Smith and Vassar, each of 
can boast its particular attractions in the field. * 
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TEE CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OP FRENCH LITERATURE 

By David C. Cabeen 

The Critical Bibliography of french Literature was formally undertaken in 1940 and, under the aus¬ 
pices of the Carnegie Corporation, the following board of editors was designated: 

Editor-in chief, David C. Cabeen {formerly of Vanderbilt and Nebraska); Editors, Volume 1 (medieval) 
Urban T. Holmes, Jr. (North Carolina), Volume 2 (16th century), Robert V. Merrill (Chicago), Volume 3 
(17th century: drama) H. Carrington Lancaster (Johns Hopkins) and Henri Peyre (Yale), Volimie 4 {18th 
century), George R. Havens (Ohio State) and Donald P. Bond (Chicago), Volumes 5, 6 {19th century), 
Henri Peyre and J.-A. Bede (Columbia), Volume 7 (20th century), Henri Peyre and Justin 0*Brien (Colum¬ 
bia). By 1942 assignments had been given to a staff of 206 contributors, who were necessarily Ameri¬ 
cans, or residents in America (e.g., Gustave Cohen and Fernand Baldensperger). Volmae 1 is in press, 
to be published in 1946 by the Syracuse University Press. Volume 4 is now being pushed to ccopleticm. 

Ihe Bibliography will differ frcrni the Ocmbridge Bibliography of English Literature in the iiEportant 
respect that it will be critical, therefore requiring the increased number of volumes, ^e latter is 
^sentially a short list of (1) the writings of the major and minor figures in English literature to 
1900, and (2) secondary works of historians, biographers and critics. !Ihe primary purpose of the 
French work will be to help the student find and select the kind of critical wrk on a given French 
author vhich he needs. Individual editions of the original woife of French authors will be listed and 
annotated only in order to indicate the best or to point out some unusually original or useful fear- 
ture. Every effort will be made to avoid covering the same ground as Lanson and other existing bib¬ 
liographies. 

The following excerpts will show the nature of the critical annotations. Ihey are taken frd^^ 
fairly complete bibliography of the holdings, in bdth book and periodical form, on Montesquieu in tte 
Columbia University and New York Public Libraries. A rigidly selective version will coretitote the 
chapter on Mcxutesquieu in the eighteenth century volus^ of the Critical Bibliography. 

Lanson, Gustave. Montesquieu. Refoimateurs sociaux, collection de textes dirige par C. BcKigle. Paris, 

Alcan, 1932. 208p. 

Title misleading, unless read in connection with the series title. This is Barely a drastically 
abridged edition of the Esprit des lois^ consisting of one fcsirth of text, preceded by a simwaiy 
of the book and a 16-page study by Lanson of M. and the Lois for the informaticm, as he says, of 
**nos contesporains de culture moyenne.** 

This item, while undi^xoitant in itself? has been selected to show how essential critical bibliogra— 
phy is, even though the annotation reproduc^ed is merely baldly descriptive. This bock was bou^t by 
every university library I have checked, though few would have been misled had ttey its 

tents* Without such guidance, any coaipetent teadier of Fi'ench literature, seeing the item in a deal¬ 
er *s catalogue ytTid -nnt finding it his department *s holdings, would be inclined to order it at 

oncje as a valuable acquisition, so great is Lanson’s reputation as a historian and critic of Uterai— 
ture. 

Sorel, Albert. Montesquieu. Paris, Hachette, 1887. ITSp^^^Jjg sagfe ecrivaire fraiKjais serl^) 

Essential book, which would probably be the sejec^on of most students of H* if they were asked 
to their favorite work cai him. ^ irf ^f£e best traditions of its distinguished series. 
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CCTments on it, as listed below and as found freauently throughout the body of the critical work 
^ range froK the coiminendatory to the enthusiastic* Is concise, accurate, scholarly and pene¬ 
trating, yet can be read with as much ease and enjoyment as the best of the modem novelized 
biographies. The whole closing paragraph merits citation, but its final sentence must suffice: 

"II IM.] represente notre esprit national dans ce (lu'il a de plus precis, de plus large, de plus 
genereux et de plus sage." 

Reviews: F. Bruneti^^ Revue ies ievx nondes 82:694—706, Aug. 1, 1887; M. Gaucher, Revue bleue, 
ser. 3, 15:471-72, Oct. 8, 1887; F. H&on, Revue critique d'histoire et de litterature ns 25:149- 
51, 1888; P. Janet, Journal des savants, June 1888, p. 346-57; E. Scherer in his Etudes sur la 
litterature contewporaine 9:239—54. 

In the Critical Bibliography these periodicals will appear in abbreviated form as respectively RDM, 
RB, Her, JS, etc. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 
By Ernest C. Sassold 

University of Louisville 

The Society was founded in 1942 and held its first annual meeting in Cleveland in September 1944, 
its second in New York City in November 1945, In September 1945 the Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism (then beginning Volume 4) became the official publication of the Society, 

The first president of the Society was Dr. Thomas Munro, Professor of Art at Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity and Director of Education at the Cleveland Museum of Art. He is known for his work on science 
in art and on art education, and for his undertaking to make available in translation important for¬ 
eign work in aesthetics. His presidential address at Cleveland, reprinted in the Journal, sketches 
the following program of the Society: 

1* Continuaticai of the American work in aesthetics begun by Samson in Washington (1867), Raymond at 
Princeton, Santayana and Muensterberg at Harvard, Gay ley at California, Moulton at Chicago. 

2. Cultural ccaitinuity with the German Society for Aesthetics founded by Max Dessoir in 1905, ^ich 
had at one time several thousand members, held several international congresses, and published the 
Journal for Aesthetics and Science of Art. Mr. Gatz, the founder of the American Society, was a mem¬ 
ber of the old Society. 

3. Open-^mnded cooperation between the exponents of scientific and transcendental logic in the 
study of probleiffis of art and aesthetics. 

Twenty-five papers were read at the Cleveland meeting, ranging from "The Sublime” to "Music in In- 
dustiy.” None of the papers was illustrated, as they would have been in classrooms of art or music, 
and the abstract quality thus obtained reached its height in clearing up aesthetic concepts. Debate 
flared up >ten the discussion touched on subjects of wider interest: the possibility of experimental 
study of the creative process, the phases of cultural development, the admissibility of defeated 
enemy liations to a catharsis through creative activity, especially in the drama. The two disciplines 
best represented were art and philosophy. 

The second president of the society is also a philosopher. Professor C. J. Ducasse of Brown Univer¬ 
sity, vho was a member of the Commission on the Place of Hiilosojhy in American Education. The secre- 
taiy is Professor Max Schoen, Head of the Department of Psychology at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nDlogy. Ihe New York meeting included such papers as "A Report of a Dynamic Criterion of Beauty, ” 

"The Science of Art," "Machines in Music, ” "Towards a Societal Criticism of Painting," "The Art of 
the Dance," and "The Function of Aesthetics in Hegel's Philosophy.” 

*lhe first three volumes of ti^ Journal have contained only one article on the subject of literature. 
More articles on this subject will be welcomed. 


* 
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Professor Roseinond Tuve, Connecticut College, writes on this subject: 

It would seem especially fitting if the invitation extended by the Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism might receive a proper response from those in the Conparative Literature field, in the 
shape of articles which, though based upon literary researches, yet take special cognizance of liter¬ 
ature's relationship to all the arts and to that philosophical discipline which attempts saoe inte¬ 
gration of the theories in which the many arts find common meeting-ground* There are, perhaps, more 
unsolved puzzles in this area than in any other to which men have. given centuries of thought, and it 
would be valuable to have the contribution of those idio specialize in comparative literature to as¬ 
sist in the true solving of some of thern^ 

For an example, the <iuestions of "historical styles,” "regional style,” etc. [discussed by H. Hun- 
gerlund in "Problems of Descriptive Analysis," JAAC, 4 (1945), 20ff. ] are matters confronted daily 
by many specialists in con 5 )arative literatirre, whose specific illustration and criticism of the va¬ 
lidity of various definitions and theories would hence be peculiarly valuable. 


CONTEMPORARY CZECH DRAMA IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

£l/ Marion Moore Coleman 

Columbia University 

The following is a selection of studies and titles relating to the drama of contenp:>rary Czecho¬ 
slovakia which has been prepared in more extensive form^ for the American Association of Teadiers of 

Slavonic and East European Languages (ATSEEL), 

STUDIES 

Rudolf C*. Bednar* Chief Fostvjar Czechoslovak Dramatists (1918^1932) o Prague, 1933* {Typescript in few 
York Public Library). , ^ ^ 

Karel Brosak. "The New Conception of Dramatic Space." Translated by Dora Round in Daylight 1, 75-95 
(1941). 

Edmond Konr^. "Conteii 5 )orary Drama in Czechoslovakia," in Books Abroad 21, 399—4CK3 (1937). 

Otakar Vocadlo. "The Czech Theatre," in T. H. Dickinson, The Theatre in a Changing Eorld, pp. 330-63 
(few York, Holt, 1938). 

Rene Wellek. "Karel Capek," in Slavonic and East European Eevieto 15, 191-206 (1936). 

TMAMSLATIOSS 

Josef Capek (1887-1945). The Land of Many Manes (1923). Translated by Paul Selver. har^n, Allen and 
Unwin, 1926. 

Josef and Karel Capek. EUR (1921). Translated by Paul Selver. few York, Samuel French, 1923. Often 
reprinted. 

—. And So ad infinitum^ The Life of the Insects (1922). Translated idem., adapted by Hi^l^ 
Playfair and Clifford Bax. London, Milford, 1933. Also adapted by (^(?en Davis as The World We Live 
In. New York, Samuel French, 1933. 

-. Adan the Creator (1927). Translated by Dora Round. London, Allen and Unwin, 1^9. Reprinted 

in M. J. Moses and 0. J. Can^jbell, Dramas of Modernism (revised edition), pp\ 287-325 {Bostm, 
Little, Brown, 1941). 

Karel Capek (1890-1938), fie Makroijoulos Secret (1922). Traflslated by Randal C. Borrell. Bostcm, laKse, 
1925. 

—-. fie Jfar mth the Sewts (1936). Translated by Maud R. Weatherall. New York, Pafcna% 1987. 

-. Poioer and Glory (1937). Translated by Paul Selver and Ralph Neale. New lark., Macmillaii, 1^9. 

--. fie Mother (1938). Translated by Paul Selver, London, men and Ifavdn, 19^. 

Karel Matej Capek (1860-1927). fie Pistol of the Beg (1911). Translated by E. D. Sdioeidrerger in Poet 
Lore 34, 475-521 (1^). 


1. The ccai 5 )lete Duneo^raphed panphlet, which includes Czech titles, nay be (Atadned froM Mrs. ColeMaaij 
505 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y., at 25 cents. — Ed. 
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Karel Matej Capek (1860-1927). Ihe Solstice (1913). Idea. 35, 475-521 (1925). 

Viktor Dyk (1877-1931). Ihe Hnth Might (1914). Translated by C. J. Hrbek in Poet Lore 29, 90-101 

(1918). „ . 

Jaroslav Hilbert (1871-1936). Whon the Sods Destroy (1908). Translated by Charles Recht in Poet Lore 

27, 361-89 (1916). 

Alois Jir&ek (1851-193X1. Dobronila Bettig (1901), Translated by Bernice Herman and G. R. Noyes in 
Poet Lore 31, 475-537 (1920). 

_, jiantem (1905). Translated by Zdenka Buben and G. R, Noyes in Poet Lore 36, 317-98 (1925). 

F>imnr>A KoBT^ (1889—). Ihe Old Men (1932). Translated by R- C. Bednar and Z. Hoftnanova, Prague, 1932. 

(Typescript in New York Public Library)* 

_, She Vizard of Menlo (1934). Translated by Paul Selver* London, 1935. 

Frantisek Langer (1£88—). The Camel through the Needless Lye (1923). Translated by Philip Moeller, 

New York, Samuel French, 1929. 

_ Periferie (1925). Translated as fhe Ragged Edge by Frederic McConnell and Fern Long. 


A NEW "iPIONEER"! TATAR DICTIONARY® 

By Karl Menies 

Columbia University 

The news [in the Mew York fimes of Nov. 9, 1945] of a Tatar-Chinese Dictionary recently compiled in 
China by a "Tatar philologist,” vAiile interesting, contains nothing new to the Oriental scholar, since 
in China, in the course of that country's long relations with the people of central Asia, that is, 
with the variais "Tatar” branches, several "Tatar"-Chinese Dictionaries have been produced. One was 
the Sua-i-yi-yu, an Uighur-Qiinese Dictionary from the later Ming Dynasty (136&-1644), the Uighur 
word-material of vdiich was later incorporated into W. W. Radloff's 4-volxaine Yersuch eines Vorterhuchs 
der TurMialecte (in Russian and German, St. P., 1893-1911). Another is a voluminous Turkic (that is, 
later Uighur) ^Mongol-Manchu-Chinese Dictionary dating from the latter part of the Ch'ing or Manchu 
Dymsty (vhich extended down to 1911). A third is Lo Tze-Yung's Pa Fa li-Yu, a brief Uighur-Mongol- 
Chinese Dictionary, and a fourth is the San Bo Pien Lan of 1780, a Manchu-Mongol-Chinese Dictionary. 

The i^uestion naturally arises frcan the above: Vftiat do we mean by the "Tatar” language? The term is 
often used in combination with Turco (hence Turco-Tatar) to indicate the Turkic group of the Altaic 
Languages. We may say in general that the area of the Altaic Languages extends from the Lena Basin in 
northeastern Siberia and fron Eastern Turkestan (that is, the Chinese province of Sinkiang) as far as 
the Balkan Peninsula and southeastern Poland- from the Volga-Kama region to northern Persia and Syria. 
Of ccxirse, all the languages spoken in this territory, a space almost infinite in extent, do not be¬ 
long to the Turco-Tatar group. To Tatcu* proper belong the languages of the Volga-Kama district and of 
western Siberia only. Here you have your present-day "Tatar." 

Since the reported coi^jiler of the "new" dictionary, Mr. Musah, is a Muslim and stems from the above- 
Doentioned Chinese province of Sinkiang, "Tatar" in his case can mean only the language of his own 
province. This language is known as Eastern Turkish, Turki, Taranchi, and New Uighur. 

New Uighur is by no means an unknown language. It is known not only in Europe and Russia but in the 
United States, ^ere at the present time there are a few scholars who know it thoroughly and who have 
done scientific research in the field. 

Finally, we may add that New Uighur (that is, Mr. Misah's "Tatar") is spoken not by "about 30,000,OCX) 
people," as reported in the fines, but by about 1,500,000 at the most. Actually, the whole body of 
Turco-Tatar languages taken together is spoken by hardly more than 35,000,000 people, of whom about 
18*CX)0,000 speak Osman-Turkish. Tj;je latter are, of course, the inhabitants of modern Turkey. 

Oir oldest sources of information concerning the Turkic languages are the Orkhon Inscriptions, dating 
from 732 ard 735 A.D. The Turkic languages are of the so-called agglutinative type, and represent a 
less advanced phase of linguistic development than, say, the Indo-European or Caucasian languages. 

There is no genuine relationship existing between Turkic or even Altaic and the languages of the 
American Indian, as the fines report wcmld have us believe. This fact has long been established. A 

2. Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Slavonic and 
East European Languages (AAflSEEL). 
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possible connecting link between the two groups may exist in the Eskimo-Aleutian languages, but, in 
order to prove this, the relations between Elskiioo—Aleutian and Altaic, to the west of, and American 
Indian languages to the east o:^ Bering Strait would first have to be carefully investigated. 

It is with great interest that we look forward to the publication of Musah^s dictionary. The proj¬ 
ect may well fit into the pattern of other works already under way in this country, among these the 
Mongolian Dictionary (90,CXX) entries) of the Department of Oriental Languages at the University of 
California (Berkeley), for which Mongol, Manchu, Chinese, Tibetan, and Russian sources are used; and 
the Turkish (Osman)-English and English-Turkish Dictionary of the Department of East European Lan¬ 
guages at Columbia. 

The collection of songs and poems alleged to be in Musah’s possession seems likely to be of particu¬ 
lar value, and may widen our knowledge considerably. 


THREE TRANSLATIONS SERIES 
I. THE RUSSIAN TRANSLATION PROJECT 

The Russian Translation Project of the American Council of Learned Societies is an endeavor to make 
available in English some basic books needed for an understanding of Russia and Russian culture. It 
is hoped to translate ultimately about fifty outstanding works. A preliminary survey made by the of¬ 
fice of the Council and since continued by the editor. Dr. W. Chapin Huntington and his colleagues on 
the administrative committee, has assembled a roster of about a hundred translators of whcmi a large 
proportion have an adequate knowledge of Russia as well as of Russian and can write clear, idiomatic 
English. An article in the Russian Review (Spring 1945 number, pp. 40-48) describes the project and 
its status; later particulars are famished by the Project report of progress as of December 1, 1945, 
and by the editor, who has kindly brought up to date the following record of the project. 

The works at present in process of translation are: 

OR OQMTSMPORART RUSSIA 

Balzak, Vasyutin, Peigin, et al. Economic Geography of the U,S,S.R» (1940). 

The most important contemporary work on the human geography pf the country (translation cx^leted). 
L. S. Berg. The natural Regions of Russia (1938). 

The most important conteniporary work on the physical geography of the country (translation com¬ 
pleted) . 

Olga Kaidanova-Berby. Outlines of the Zistory of Public Education in Russia and the U.S.S.R. (Vol. I, 
1938; Vol. II, 1939). 

Unique history by a remarkable woman vdio was a participant in it under both the old and new regimes 
(translation completed). 

Andrei Vyshinsky. Soviet State Law (1938). 

The standard work on the Soviet Constitution by the present Vice-Ccsnmissar of Foreign Affairs. 

Of AM EARLIER RUSSIA 

Igor (Brabcu*, et al. History of Russian Art {6v, 1909). 

The manumental history of Russian architecture, painting, and sculpture by Grabar aiKi more th a n 
twenty collaborators (translation of Vol. V, Sculpture, and Vol. VI, Painting, cc^^leted). 

N. K* (^idzii. History of Ancient Russian Literature (1938). (Translation ccffipleted). 

T. Livanova, M. Pekelis, and T. Popova. History of Russian Music (19^). 

Deals with the Russian folksong as the source of the great musical nineteenth 

century. 

Boris N. ifenshutkin. Life of Lomonosov (1937). 

Biography of the Russian scientist of the eighteenth century (translation coEf>leted}. 

S. B. Okun. The Russian—American Company (1939). 

An account of the trading c om pan y which opened eastern Siberia and northwestern America to Bissian 
exploitation (translation completed). 
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B* V, Vameke* Sistory of the Eussian Theatre (1913; revised 1939)* 

Begins with the folk origins of Russian drama and carries the development down to the present 

(translation coB^fleted). 

V. V. Zenkovsky. Russian Thinkers and Europe (1930). 

A study of the traditional conflict in Russian thought between Oriental and European influences 

(translation con 5 }leted). 

P. I. lyashchenko. Sistory of the Rational Econony of the U.3.S.R. i'Vol. I, Pre-Soviet Russia), 

The best work in the field (translation coir 5 )leted), 
lu. H. Sokolov, Russian Folklore (1941), 

Interesting analysis of Russian folklore. 

M.„B. Nechkin, et al. Russia in the 19th Century (1940). 

Published under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences. 

P. P. Efimenko. Prinitive Society (1938). 

Second edition of the Outlines of the Eistory of the Faleolithic Era, in which special attention is 
paid to archaeological explorations in the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

Anthologies under way or under discussion include: Russian Literary Oriticisn in the Mineteenth 
Century, Russian Rational Character, Soviet Archaeology, and Thoughts of Russian Vriters on Literature» 


II. TIE JEWISH TRANSLATIONS PROJECT 

A Judaica Researcdi program is now in its second year at Yale University, under the chairm ansh ip of 
Julian J. Obermann, Professor of S^nitic Languages. Financed by the gift of Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz 
of New York, this program has made its first enterprise the translation into English of ten Jewish 
classics of ancient and medieval times. 

Two belong to the i!ushziaic--talniudic branch of rabbinical literature: The Tractates Semahot, Derek 
Eres Rabba, and Derek Sres Zuta, translated by Michael Higger, and Abot de-Rabbi Nathan, translated 
by Judah (joldin. 

Five belong to the midrashic coraaentaries: Sifre, translated by Mendell Lewittes, Pesikta de-Rab 
Eahana, translated by Joseph Marcus, Midrash Tanhuma, translated by Pinchas Wecjiter, Midrash Tehillim, 
translated by William G. Braude (Brown University), and Tanna de-Be Eliyahu, translated by Abraham 
Berger (New Yoik Public Library). 

ITie nagntm opus of Saadia Gaon, founder of medieval Jewish philosophy is: Saadia's Emunot we-Decot, 
translated from the Arabic by Samuel Rosenblatt (Johns Hopkins). 

The lore of an ancient Jewish colony in Abyssinia, Falasha Folklore, is translated from the Ethi- 
opic by Wolf Leslau (Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes). 

Last cosies a selection of texts from the medieval anti-rabbinical sect of the Karaites: Karaite An¬ 
thology, translated from the Hebrew and Arabic by Leon Nemoy (Yale). 

These ten works, to be publisi^d in eleven volumes by the Yale University Press, are planned for 
publication by 194B. The total cost of publishing and of grants to the scholars concerned is esti¬ 
mated at $30,000. 

A second program, to be carried on siBSiltaneously, is under consideration. It will call for a trans¬ 
lation of Mishneh Torah, the classic code of Maimonides. If the research can be made permanent, many 
large further tasks of Judaic scholarship can be undertaken. 


III. NEW TRANSLATION OP TIE CIDRCI PATIERS 

For the past few years a grocp of American scholars has been working on a project of exceptional 
significance to the cultural world, a new translation, in seventy—two volumes, of the writings of the 
fathers of the Christian Church. Ihese m onuine nts of a period ihich saw many changes in civilization 
reveal their authors* cteep interest not only in matters of theology and philosophy, but also in the 
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theory of goverpneat, social reform, city planning, agriculture, jurisprudence, science, philology, 
literature and art. In an age v^en boundaries meant less than they do today they gave evidence of a 
truly declarative" spirit, drawing upon Greek, Rcanan, Celtic, Germanic, Jewish and Semitic culture. 

The patristic series will offer accurate translations, based on recent as v^ll as ancient scholar¬ 
ship, of works which have not been readily available for some years; many titles have never before 
appeared in English, It is hoped that the labor will fill a needed gap in world learning — made very 
evident in recent surveys of sociology, history, education and literature, where writers leap frm 
Plutarch to Vives as though nothing of significance had. been said in the years between. The work of 
Migne is still valuable, but to consult it demands a knowledge of Greek and Latin, now generally out- 
iiK)ded as educational req.uirements* The new translations are the result of careful reading of original 
manuscripts; each volume will contain a lengthy introduction, relating the contents to ihe man, his 
times, his other work, and to the history of thought. 

The project has long been the interest of Ludwig Schopp of New York City, who completed his doctoral 
work at the University of Bonn, and is well known as a scholar of Mgustine and as the co-founder and 
publisher of the ann\ial review, Traditio. He will be assisted by Dorn Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B,, of 
St, Anselm’s Priory and guondam member of the advisory board of Speculum, Rev. Wilfrid ParsoiB, S.J*, 
of Georgetown, former editor of America, Rev, Rudolph Arbesmatnn, O.S.A,, of Pordham, editor of the 
recent text of Jordanus of Saxony, and Prof. Stephan Khttner, one of the leading authorities on canon 
law, James E, Tobin (Pordham) will serve as literary advisor. 

Dr, Schopp will make the translation of De Anina and several other titles by Augustine; Pr. Stritt¬ 
matter, Gregory of Nyssa; Pr. Parsons, Augustine's Se Vera Religione; Pr. Arbesmann, Tertullian; Pro¬ 
fessor Kuttner, Isidore of Seville. 

Aiaong the forty others cLssociated with the project are: Anton C, Pegis (Pordham and Toronto), trans¬ 
lator of the Random House St. Thomas Aguinas, who is to do Augustine’s De Libera Arbi trio; Vernon J, 
Bourke (St. Loiiis), author of the recent Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom, vdio will translate liiie Confes¬ 
sions; Rev. Demetrius B, Zema (Pordham), the City of God; James D, Collins (St. Louis), Boeiluus^ De 
Musica; Roy J, Deferrari (Catholic Univ.), Basil; Mairtin R. P. McGuire (Catholic Univ.), Ambrose; 

Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., editor of Theological Studies, Augustine’s De Corruptione Gratia; 

Rev. David Rubio, O.S.A. (Catholic Univ.), Orosius; Rev. Edwin A, Quain, S.J, (Pordham), Jer^e's 
Letters; Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., editor of Thought, the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch, 

The works of Cassiodorus, Chrysostom, Irenaeus, Minucius Pelix, Origen, Prudentius, Salvianus aid 
several others will also be included. Several volumes will be issued within the next few months, 

CHRISTIAN CLASSICS IN CHINESE 
By Francis P. Jones ' 

Jacking Theological Seminary 

Nanking Theological Seminary, a union institution for the training of preachers for many of the 
larger Protestant pns at work in Qiina, is undertaking to translate the great Christian 

classics of the past into Chinese. A series of about sixty volumes, each the eguivalent of about 
200,000 English words, has been mapped out, and a guarter of the translation work has already been 
finished. 

Outstanding scholars in An^ica are collaborating in this proj ect, giving careful attention to, the 
material to be included, a’nd preparing the introducticMis and annotations reguired. For exai^d.e. Pro¬ 
fessor John T, McNeill of Union Theological Saninary carefully read through Calvin's Institutes in 
order to see what material could well be emitted, and has written a 30,000-WDrd introduction, ^^ida 
will be translated into Chinese for inclusicm in the first of the volmes for the Institutes. Presiefent 
Van Dosen of Union Seminary is chairman of the Aii^rican group of collaborators. 
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The pre-^^fbnna.ijion seriss of" ‘twen'ty voluniss is b6in^ caj'ried through as a joint Catholic Protestant 
project, with Bishop Paul Yu Ping representing the Catholic Church- The Dominican Fathers in America 
will sponsor the translating of Thomas Aq.uinas, and other Catholic groups will undertake parts of 
Augustine and other earl^? Christian classics- These will then be incorporated in the series along wi^h 
other translations, such as that of Tertullian, which are being done by Protestant scholars- 

The pre-feformation series is about evenfy divided between the early church and the medieval church- 
The volumes are usually collective, for example, a volume is given to the writings of the Apostolic 
fathers and apologists, a volume to the Nicene controversy, a volume to Clement and Origen, a volume 
to the treatises of the eastern church, and a volume each to collections of devotional literature and 
of sermons* Whole volumes, however, will be devoted to Tertu lli an, bo Eusebius* Ecclesiastical History^ 
to Augustine’s City of God, and to Tnomas AQ^uinas* Sunrnia Theolo^ica (three or more volumes)- 

The first Protestant series of twenty-four volumes carries down to 1900- After one volume for Huss, 
Ockham, ^.r id Wycliff, it allows two volumes to Luther and Melanchthon, three to Calvin, and five to 
the other Reformation movements (Anglican, Independents, Qua ke rs, etc-) - In the post—Reformation, 
three volumes go to the philosophers, especially of idealism, a volume each to John Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards, Schleiermacher, Newman, Tioeltsch, Kierkegaard, and other volumes are left for selections. 

The second Protestant series of twelve volumes includes Modern Classics- Barth, Brunner, von Huegel, 
the British "centrist" theologians, .and Niebuhr are indicated, a volume of documents on Protestant 
Missions, and a final volume for McGiffert’s Eistory of Christian Thought. 

A final Open Series will permit the publishing of single volumes of works of such thinkers as Hock¬ 
ing, William James, Otto, Berdyaev, and others. 


IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Anerican Culture Abroad: The State Department and Cultural Relations 

William G. Crane: American Literature for Russia 

Paul Milano: American Literature for Italy 

George S* Hadszits: Recent Classical Studies 

Dorothy Richardson: Saintsbury and French Literature 
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SAINTSBURY — EARLY ADVOCATE OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

BoroiA^ Richardson 

Queens College 

"This ccanparative stiJdy of literatia^e, so late reached in a certain sense^ sc lately even possible, 
is not only the sole adequate source of just critical judgment in itself, but can be histOTically 
shewn to be in its absence the cause, in its presence, the cure, of the defects toth of tl^ classic 
aid neo-classic, and of the romantic or modern criticism*" 

This characteristically involved and intricately balarced sentence, written in 1907 by George 
Saintsbury, expressed his life-long conviction and guiding ideal. Some recognition of the part this 
conception played in his work in a period wl^n ccai^rative literature as a method was only beginnii^ 
to be established is appropriate recognition of the centenary of bis birth. ^ In memcM'ials to Saints- 
hxiry and in critical evaluations of his work, eir^^iasis on his "gusto” and his enthusiastic apja?ecia- 
tion of literature has always overshadowed his part in the grewth of "the wide coc^sarative study of 
different languages and literatures” which he held essential to literary understanding and criticism. 

What are Saintsbury^s contributions to canparative literature of which the nKxiem coB^^arative 
scholar should be aware? Chief among them is, of ccrarse, the threefold pxyect conceived in 1894 and 
accepted for publication by Blackwoods: The Periods of European Literature, 12v. (1897-1907), writ¬ 
ten by nine scholars under Saintsbury's editOT^hip, his History of Criticisn and Literary Taste in 
Europe from the Earliest Texts to the Present Day, 3v. (1900-1904), and Loci Critici, an anttolo&r 
of European critical passages selected by Saintsbvry. All three w<^ks, conceived as a unit, aimed to 
present the ”general literary drift of the whole of Europe” and to give the reaifer ”a coiHaecWi, a 
critical, arxl a comparative view of the literature of Europe.” The Periods, plarsied as a "new 
to "supplement the histcH'ies of separate literatures,” were to "take account of ail the simultaneous 
developments and their interaction.”^ 

How well were these highly ambitious aims carried out? The project was gargantuan and doomed by its 
scope — at least at that stage of literary history — to but partial success. Ihe Periods of Euro’^ 
pean Literature voltsnes vary in quality. The Dark Ages by W, P. Her and The First Salf of the Seoem-^ 
ieenth Century by H. J. C» Grierson are probably the best. All suffer from restrictions of space and 
from the fact that none of the authors could loxw well all the literatures with which he dealt. Too 
often they are but separate histories of separate literatures, with only the summary "infcerchapters" 
successfully cutting across national lines to trace literary relaticans and influences in the true 
sense of comparative literature. 

The three volumes which Saintsbury himself wrote for this series are not vary succe^fui. He 
uneven, superficial, limited too much to tie "purely literary," and sometimes prejudiced (especially 

^ i. Two shert voltmies have recently been published to mark the event: George Eaintshury, the Memo^ 
rial Tolume, London, Methuen, 1945, and French Literature and Its Masters, edited by lisitingto® 
Cairns, ifew Ycrk, Knopf, 1946* The first is disappointing in that it consists ali«Dst exclusively of 

reprints _the meim:>irs issued at the time of Saintsbury's death (19^) and scattered varitin^ of 

his own. The second is a capricious reprint of Saintsbury articles from the Encyclopaedia Briimmim. 
{9th and 11th editiOTs). 

2. The main introduction appears in the last volume. The Later Mineteenth Century, written by 
Saintsbury. The other two volumes he himself wrote are The Flourishing of Romance and The iarlier 
Renaissance * 
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oci Ibsen, Iblstoi, aiid all the Ifeturalists, in The Later Nineteenth Century), but he was at least 
constantly motivated by the desire for comparative literary study* In The Flourishing of Fonance, 
for exanple, he devoted a chapter to a ccxr^jarison of Icelandic and Provencal (p*345ff); their like¬ 
nesses and differences foe fwnd ’’too tempting** and "too useful" to comparative literary study to be 
neglected* In The Later Nineteenth Century he justifies the space given to Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Zola 
by tte fact of their having bad the greatest effect on the uShole European literature in the last 
qmrter of the century. In the final section, a "resurvey" of the twelve periods, he sums up paral¬ 
lel developments, characterizes each era and gives some attention to relations and "filiations" be¬ 
tween literatures and figures internaticaially, as he threads his way through that continuity of 
literary developioent" upcxi which he always insists. 

The History of Criticism, which is inaiequate bscavse of Saintsbury^s indifference to aesthetics 
and to ideas in general and because he restricts his view to the practice of criticism, is neverthe¬ 
less a landmark in its constant concern with the "catholic and cai 5 )rehensive possession of all lit¬ 
erature." Saintsbury assones that the history of criticism is a gradual developnent toward his own 
two ii^als: "the hist( 3 rical-^cfflparative met tod" and the interpretation of style rather than of con- ^ 
tent. His conviction leads him to repeated cocffijent on the presence or absence of ccxi^jarative raethcd 
and of sufficient conparative knowledge among critics and literary historians. Modern critics, he 
maintains, have tte advantage over tto aiKiients because of the Widening and altering power" gained 
from "possessic^ of an infinitely larger stock of accumulated literature, and of the fact that this 
literattre is distributed over the most various times, nations, and languages" iCrit^I, 196)^ tto 
Romantic critics suffered because, while they had wisely discarded the miles, "they had not fur¬ 
nished themselves with that ccxrparative knowledge of different literatures...which assists literary 
inductic«i” (Crit.III, 413); of the cooparative literature scholar, Joseph Texte, Saintsbury says 
ttot his was "not cmly the via prima, but the via sola of literary safety" (Crit.III, 46S); he adds 
that for fcrty years he himself had thus regarded canparisou and attempted to practice it. 

Vft}at was the status of ccanparative literature at the turn of the century wton Saintsbury was thiB 
repeatedly cbampicming it? In the mid-century, ”!nie practice of Sainte Beuve, and a little later the 
formal doctrine of AriK^id [had ] recognized and, as it were, cancmized the idea," says Saintsbury, 
and by the end of the century it had attained academic sanction. In Prance the method had advanced 
fcrth^t in practice and popularity;^ in England the wa:*ks of C* H. Herford {The Literary Relations 
of England and Germany) and R. M. Posnett {Comparative Literature) had been published in 1886, ten 
years before Saintsbury outlined his project to Blackwoods. 

Saintsbury*s claim to fe^y years of belief in the comparative method is substantiated by refer- 
enre to his earliest works. His famous essay on Baudelaire iFort, Rev., 24 [Oct. 1, 1875}, 500-18) 
urged all Pk^lish prose writers to take the Frenctean as a model and inspiration in iir^jroving Eng¬ 
lish style; The Primer of French Literature {18©D) found Boileau "lacking in the first requisite of 
poetical criticism, a wide acquaintance with poetry in different tongues” {p. 80). In "The Kinds of 
Criticism" {Essays in English Literature, 1st sec., 1890) he gave as one test of the merit of a 
critic the questim "Hew far has he attempted to place and succeeded in placing the subject in the 
general history of language?" (p. xvi). To do this the critic must have "sufficient rai^ of corn- 
par ison" and coBparisccs Mst be always of qt^lities, not of rank. In 1891, in a lecture Con¬ 
trasts of English and French Literature" {Collected Essays, IV, 221-^9), Saintsbury again praised 
the cesparative method and added that "no two subjects...perform this office of icrtiual correction 
and ^ttor^ off so well as Er^lish and French literature.” Ibis belief explains some^^at the strea® 
of volrsaes of French litei^ary history which Saintsbury poured out fV nm the early essays on French 
ncTOliste of the and tto encyclopedia articles just reprinted down to the History of ike French 
Mouet {Ho other single &iglish scholar ever devoted so much tizBS and energy to provldii:^ his 
r^^rs with that wider knowledge of European literature which Arnold pleaded for while 
Saintsbury was an unc^rgraduate at Oxford. 

sT P. Balcfensperger, "Idtteratire Comparee: le TOt et le chose," RLC, I{1921}, 5-29, traces this 
develofjment. 
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What is the significance of all this? Victorian contemporaries of Saintsbury were concerned with 
literatures other than their own — Lang, Gosse, Symons, Symonds, Herford, to name but a few« Sobs 
perhaps adhered more strictly ti^Ji he to the conception of cou^arative literature as a study of inter¬ 
national literary relations (rather than of world literature as such)* But Saintsbury's claims to 
recognition are several: 

1. After Hallam and Arnold, Saintsbury was the first in England to give full aid repeated statement 
to the value and necessity of comparative literary study. 

2. As historian of criticism he, perhaps more than any other single person, stressed the need for 
wide comparative study for all critics (see Crit* I, 193; III, 609). 

3. In demanding comparison in literary study he went beyond Arnold by rewording the famous defini¬ 
tion of criticism to read, "Criticism is the endeavour to find, to know, to love, to i^ccmnend, not 
only the best, but all the good, that has been known aid thought and written in the wcrld" (Orit. 
111,611). 

Saintsbury *s place in the development of ccxnparative literature is that of an early convert and 
lifelong advocate. In England no scholar of his own time spok2 more strcngly for the new metlKxio His 
practical contributions are less notable prinmrily because of the faith of his generaticai in literary 
onniscience. All his works on European literature were carried out on a grand scale before the speci¬ 
alist had provided the needed light for many obscure corners of the vast structure he tried to erect* 
But his direction was right and, in a man of his inflxjence, the reiteration was salutary. IMfcartun- 
ately, he atteir^jted alone what can be done successfully only by the cooperative effort of BBiy spe¬ 
cialists. 


BULGARIAN MATERIALS IN ENGLISI 

By Marlon Moore Coleman 

ColuBifcia IMveisity / 

The first in point of time of Bulgarians national heroes was a chieftain known as Asperucb (also 
spelled Asparuch, Aspcirukh and Isperikh), reputed to have been one of tte descendants of the half- 
legendary Kubrat, father of the Bulgarian nation. It was Asperuch who first sucx:ee«^d in estabUsfe- 
ing the Bulgars, hitherto an Asiatic tribe, on European soil and within the borders of the Ro®an 
pire* Hs did this about the year 679. 

If not the first chronologically, then at legist the first in point of dramatic appeal of Bulgarian 
heroes was Khan Krum. A meteor in life — very scourge of the Greeks, to whose ^nperor Hioei^joruB he 
administered a second Thermopylae — was a meteor also in death, and his end, which came in 814 
in the very moment of almost unbelievable triim^hs, captured the Bulgarian imagimtioa for all time. 
In "The Death of Khan Krum" by Angel Karaliichev (b. 190e) we are fcrtmate in a modern evo¬ 

cation of the scene, trai^lated into English by W, A. Morison in tl:^ Slavonic and Mast Muropmn Me- 
view 117, [1939], 264-71). 

As Asperuch, and especially were the first in the national Itotheon, so tiae latest are the 

hjsnble labor recruits known as "trudovaks,” and of these the arch-syisbol and type is Hesfeo Christo^ 
who lost his life cn a road construction job in the Shliven sector of the Balkan McOTtains* 
too, hits been immortalized in verse, along with his class, and of the many poems cfeal lng with Ite 
"trudovak,” several have been translated by Constantine Steptencve in the pamphlet of 

Labour in Bulgarian Folklore and Folksong (Sofia, 1S02, pp. 

A milestoa^e in the history of Bulgaro-^nglish cultural relatioB was the ap^ear^nce in teis 
1875 of Auguste Devon’s Chants populaires bulgares* The Arglo-BaMU worldi havii^ had its period of 
Greek songs, of Spanish, of Serbian and even Russian, welcwed just such a collectlim, Ultfein a few 
months translations froDm it began to appear in various British jownals* First came those of «Jcto 
Ckenford in Macnillan^s Magazine {"®e brigands of Bulgarian Scfflg* and &gies of ail^lan 
Song," Vol. S4, (1856), 363-67 and 547-52); next those of Wiilia® ^ledcfen-Ralsto© in fks Cornkill 
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Magazine ("Bulgarian Rapular Sc*gs," Vol. 35 (1677)» 221-33); and others by the Qcford Slavist, 

William R. Ifcrfill, in The Mestninster Review {Vol. 110 (1676), 394-96). The last UEntioned transla- 
ticajs occurred in an article on "Bulgarian Literature" and were later included in the Bulgarian chap., 
ter of Morfill's con^srehensive wcrk Slavonic Literatures (London, 1883, pp. 114-44). 

Some»dBt later liKy M, Garnett included translations from Dozen in her Vonen of Turkey (1890-1, 

Vol, 1, pp. 3^-66). Finally, in 1904 the Dozon-inspired flurry, to which great impetus had been 
given by the liberation of Bulgaria in 1878-9, produced its most remote and at the same time most ex¬ 
tensive fruit in Henry Bernard's Shade of the Balkans, a collectian of 101 Bulgarian folksongs trans¬ 
lated with the aM of the famous Bulgarian poet and folklorist, Ftencho Slaveikov (1866-1912). Slavei- 
kov not only provided his English translator with a German rendering of the songs, but he further 
aided him by reciting them hinself in the criglnal Bulg^ian. The Bernard translations were annotated 
and were accompanied by a long introductiai by Slaveikov on "the Folksong of the Bulgarians" (pp. 23- 
87) and an aj^ndix by the famous journalist, E. J. Dillon, on "The Origin and Language of the Primi¬ 
tive Bulgarians" ^p, 2S7-858)» based mostly on the werks of Dimitri Shishmanov. 

Caning to the Bulgarian language, we find that the one who served as Slavdom's best interpreter to 
the English world in the early and middle 19th century, namely Talvj (Therese Albertine Louise vem 
Jacob-Rcfcinscfli, 1797-1870), knew virtually nothing about this, and what she did knew was mostly wrexg, 
as, following Safarik, she called Bulgarian a branch of the Serbian language (Anerican Biblical Re¬ 
pository, 4, [1834], 334 ; 400; (615), Eventually Talvj corrected her statements to this effect (see her 
Eistorical View of the Slavic Language and Literature, N. Y., 1850, p. 11), but in all her writings 
continued to slight Bulgarian. Thus, in her above-menticaied Icmg work, she translated only a siigle 
Bulgarian song, and this a Greco-Wallachian hybrid specimen, in contrast to her extensive offerings 
in other fields (Serbian, Bctemian, Polish, etc.). 

Bulgarian prose began to be translated into English directly, without the aid of an intermediary 
language, long before the same was true of Bulgarian poetry. In 1889 the English scholar and divine, 

A. H. Wratislaw (1822-1892), translated five short stories from the Bulgarian for his excellent, and 
tBjdeservedly fcagotten. Sixty Polk foies fro* Exclusively Slavonic Sources (in the Boston, 1890, edi¬ 
tion they are fesmd on pp, 176-203). These five stories and all the other Bulgarian tales in Srben's 
famsous collectic® iSto prostonarodnveh pohadek a povesti slovanskych, Praha, 1865^ were years later 
translated by Walter W, Strickland and published in Pan-Slavonic Folklore (N, Y., 1930). Strickland's 
translaticas are much more widely known than those of ^fratislaw, but they are decidedly inferior to 
the latter. 

It was not until after World War I that Bulgarian poetry began to be translated into English di¬ 
rectly from the Bulgarian to any extent. Then we find R. H. >ferkham offering in his sympattetic vol- 
WE, Meet Bulgaria (Sofia, 1931), translaticms of many of the nation's finest songs*. For the first 
tine we meet here, not the bloody and heroic ballads which had fascinated earlier translators, but 
songs of love and the tenderer passions. Translated directly frean the Bulgarian also is the "Ballad 
of Michael the Dragoi and Korun the Kessedjia" vdiich appears in tte Slavonic and East European Review 
(17 [1909], 496-99, M. C. O'Walshe, translator). • 

The first graanar of the Bulgarian langimige for Eiglish-speakers was written by an American and 
directly out of the tremendous missionary activity in Bulgaria carried on by the Protestant ehtffches 
of the Ikuted States frcoi the earliest years of the century. The grammar, a twenty-four page handbo<& 
entitled Motes on the Granuar of the Bulgarian Language, was the work of Elias Riggs (1^6-190©), the 
distiagnished missiotary-scholar and translator of the Bible into Bulgarian, Biggs' little 
ps&lished in &i^rna in 1847. There is a cegy in the Library of Congress. Scase years later another 
idssiceszy, C, F. Morse, published a two-^jart Bulgarian word list for the use of English-speakisg 
persons (Ccmstantinc^le, 1860). 

For a genei^l wcrk on Bulg^la there is nothing better than R, H. Iferkham's Meet Bulgaria, mentioned 
above. Thwe is also the scmevdiat uneven, but highly informative, Bulgaria, Past and Present (Sofia, 
1986). Both Me illustrated. There is no sirgle wcrk on the history of the Bulgarian people, as there 
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is for the Czechs and Slovaks aiid Run^nians, but ti^re are brilliant stiKlies of various epochs* For 
the earliest period there is Stephen Runciman's admirable first Bulgarian Enpire (Losxion, 1900), aai 
for later periods there are studies by our own American Eulgarianist, James P* Clarle, the sm of an 
outstanding missionary of the 19th century. It is to be hoped that Professor Clarke will at no dis^ 
tant time provide "thB English-speaking people with the scholarly, dynamic, and well-written history 
of the Bulgarian nation that they now so gfievousoy lack. 
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AMERICAN CULTURE ABROAD i 


Since 1815 Americans as individuals and as representatives of private societies have established 
institutions in foreign lands to carry our people's message of good will to all mankind. Through 
schools, hospitals, colleges, libraries, mission stations, astronomical observatories, and scieit- 
tific laboratories especially in agriculture, the story of American culture has been told by the 
service of devoted individuals. Private initiative developed programs for acquainting other nations 
with America's quality and ability. The esteem abroad for America arises in part from the notable 
work of such centers as the American University at Beirut, Peiping Union Medical School, the Aii^ri- 
can Library in Paris, and the agriculture school in Honduras established by the United Fruit Com^ 
pany. 

Partly as a fulfilment of the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936, and partly in recognition of the 
fact that cultural extension is an integral part of foreign policy, the United States Department 
of State entered -upon a cultural program in 1938, about fifty years later, it may be remarked, 
than Prance* Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller organized additional work in 1940 to ic^lement the Good 
Neighbor policy. In the initial stages, policy was determined by the State Department, and opera¬ 
tions were conducted by Mr. Rockefeller's office partly with t^e aid of American private societies. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (CIAA) undertook programs of diverse char¬ 
acter and of great significance to the life of the hemisphere. Three libraries were established, and 
books in English were given to some 500 established libraries, with the assistance of the American 
Library Association. Cultural institutes were founded, and many book translations were arranged, 
under the sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies. These activities were transferred 
to the Department of State on July 1, 1943. Other CIAA activities included educational programs, press 
services, health and sanitation work carried out by field parties, economic activities, and the publi¬ 
cation of numerous pamphlets for distribution in both Latin America and the United States. Centers 
were established throughout our country for the dissemination of information about tte other American 
republics. With the dissolution, on December 31, 1945, of CIAA, there remain subsidiary offices: the 
Inter—American Educational Foundation carries on the cooperative educational work, and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs continues • the health and sanitation program. 

In January, 1942, President Roosevelt provided funds from emergency appropriations for cultural ac¬ 
tivities in China and neighboring countries, and in the spring of 1943 a similar piwision was made 
for work in the Near East and Africa. The Division of Cultural Relations, Depsirtment of State, under¬ 
took these operations, and by this experience was prepared to take over in 1943 the cultural prc^ra» 
of CIAA. 

The Office of War Information (OWI) was given responsibility on June 13, 1942, for the outflow of 
material to all parts of the world except Latin Asierica. OWI, CIAA, and the State Department worked 
harrroiiously in similar outgoing programs of publishing, exchanging distinguished scholars arKi ex¬ 
perts, establishing libraries and cultural centers, arranging concerts and art exhibits, providn^ 
classes in English, and transmitting news and information by cable, radio, photo^rajte, and laoticn 
pictures. Different aims guided each organization, -^parently the chief divergeiH^e lay 

ITT^ateiuar'Tor this article is derived from various pairphlet publications of'the Department of 
State, notably Publication 213T: The Cultural Cooperation Progran by Haldore Hansen 

(1944, Superintendent of Documents, 5 cents), and from recent press releases. 
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in the reciprocal nature of the State Department and CIAA programs, as opposed to the principle of 
outflow adopted by 0171 at a time when interchange and cultural reciprocity were hampered by war. 

All three organizations employed public relations specialists, as well as area and subject-matter 
specialists. 

In the postwar arrangement, 'the Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs (OIC) of 
the Department has responsibility for the promotion among foreign peoples of a better understanding 
of the aims, policies, and institutions of the Uni "bed States; the dissemination abroad of informar- 
tion through all appropriate media; the furtherance of international exchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills; and the integration of the programs of other federal agencies with over-all United 
States foreign policy. Some twenty government agencies now conduct cooperative programs with Latin 
.American countries, or through international agreements engage in such activities as that of the 
International Exchange Service of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Before the House there is H. R. 4982, introduced by Representative Sol Bloom of New York, by which 
authority for a worldwide cultural and information program would be given by Congress. Several other 
bills, especially one introduced by Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, would make possible the use of 
lendr-lease funds for the establishment of cultural centers and for the interchange of students. The 
normal peacetime programs of the Department are, it should be said, planned on a modest basis. More¬ 
over, the official program is designed to complement and not supplant private activity. A special 
office, the Organizational Liaison Branch of the Division of International Exchange of Persons, has 
been formed to develop and maintain relationships between the Department and private organizations, 
foundations, and philanthropic organizations engaged in cultural work. 

The method of operation abroad by OIC is the assignment in each country of qualified officers to 
embassies, legations, missions, and consulates, who are known as Cultural Relations Attaciies or 
Cultural-Relations Officers. Between 1941 and the end of 1943, twenty such officers were appointed 
to sixteen Latin-American countries. Thirteen were college professors, largely in the himianities, 
while the rest were officials or publicists. By the beginning of 1946, Cultural-Relation Attaches 
were assigned^to most Latin American countries and to Spain, Portugal, Turkey, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, the Netherlands, and China. It is planned to appoint information 
or cultural officers to sixty-two countries. 

These officers make known through personal relationship, through dissemination of news, books, 
films, and works of art, and through institutional activity the course of American art and thought. 
Mr. Herschel Brickell, first Cultural-Relations Attache, founded a cultural institute at Bogota, 
Colcanbia, wrote brief histories in Spanish of American literature and of the United States, and in 
many other ways exemplified the highest qualifications of these officers. Moreover, these officers 
give many lectures in universities and before cultural societies, from which result notable books 
about the country of residence or about the United States. The following scholars in the humanities 
are or have been Cultural Relations officers. 

Glen Barr {Danish, Miami University), Uruguay 1942-3 
Carl Blegen (Archeology, University of Cincinnati), Greece 1944- 
Francis J. Colligan {English, University of San Francisco), Ecuador 1943-5 
W. Rex Crawford (Sociology, University of Pennsylvania), Brazil 1943-5 
Albert B* Franklin (Spanish, Williams College), Uruguay 1943- 

Albert H. Gerberich (Modem Languages, Dickinson College), Costa Rica 1941-4; Colombia 1944-5 
Hayward Eeniston (Spanish, University of Michigan), Argentina 1942-5 
Lawrence J. Kinnaird (History, University of California), Chile 1943-5 
Charles R. Morey (ifedieval Art, Princeton), Italy 1945- 

Howard L. Nostrand (Modem Languages, University of Washington), Peru 1945- 
John T. Reid (Spanish-American Literature, Duke University), Cuba 1945- 
Carle ton Sprague Smith (Music, New York Public Library), Brazil 1944- 
Charles H. Stevens Jr (Spanish, Rutgers University), Mexico 1942-5 

S. Harrison Thomson (History, University of Colorado), Czechoslovakia 1945; Poland 1945- 
(Beorge C. Yaillant (Archeology, University of Pennsylvania), Peru 1943-5 
Jchn Van Home {%anish, Ikiiversity of Illinois), Spain 1943-6 
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In the growth of the inter-American program, which may set the pattern for work in other coun¬ 
tries, the cultural institute has been developed as a centre of cultural interest and activity. 
Privately established and operated, the eight institutes existing by 1939 were officially encouraged 
after 1941, and their number rose to twenty-two in 1943 and to twenty-seven at present. English 
classes, lectures, and libraries are the main interests of the institutes. Likewise in this country 
inter-American centers of information, and Pan American societies, have been established with some 
government aid. In.addition, the program has recognized the English-language schools abroad. Grants- 
in-aid have been made to some of the 195 such schools in Latin America which are sponsored by 
American citizens, and a service bureau to help all such schools has been established by a grant to 
the American Council on Education. 

The program has devoted much attention to libraries of books in English. Three model libraries are 
operated in Latin America: the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, the Biblioteca Hicara- 
gua-Americana at Managua, and the Biblioteca Artigas-Washington in Montevideo. Each of the twenty- 
seven cultural institutes contains a collection of books, together with music and art materials. In 
the eastern hemisphere the, OWI established 108 collections of books. Of these it is expected that a 
total of about forty-five will be maintained, so that there will be at least one American library 
center in each of sixty-two countries. Attention has also been given to librarianship. The Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation has established four-year library schools in Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, ard Mexico 
City. Another library school has been set up in Lima to help train a staff for the new National 
Library of Peru. A United States committee is aiding in the rebuilding of the institution, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1943, and about 10,000 books have been gathered for presentation on July 
4, 1946. 

As part of an information program for Latin American libraries, the American Library Association 
has compiled a Selected List of Books in English by U, S. Authors, which contains 1279 titles; and 
a Selected List of Periodicals Published in the United States, which numbers 460 titles. As a result 
of these bibliographies, thousands of books and of subscriptions to periodicals have been presented 
to Latin American Libraries. A parallel activity is the circulation of exhibits of paintings by 
U. S. artists, together with the conplem^nljr^y circulation of Latinr-American art here. A furtbeJT 
guide to books is provided by the establishment by the Library of Congress in 1945 of the Unite^ 
States Quarterly Book List»^ 

More than guides have been provided. The Department has encouraged private interest in Latin 
America by arranging tours by U. S. publishers, by planning a program of translation of 116 books 
from English into French, Spanish, and Portuguese, and by fostering the U.S. International Book 
Association (USIBA). This society of publishers launched in January 1946, in cooperation with 
Puhlisher^f Weekly, the monthly U. S, A. Book Sews, designed especially for the Latin American boc^ 
trade. The reverse process has also been encouraged. The translation of fourteen Latin American books 
into English has been' arranged. The Library of Congi^ss Music Division has made and circulated 
recordings of both North and South American folksong, and 'has published an extensive bibliography, 

A Guide to Latin American Music, Other publications by the Library of Congress relate to law, biblio¬ 
graphy and official documents. 

The exchange of educational personnel is a further iuportant part of the cultural program. 

The convention signed at Buenos Aires in 1936 provides that each of the signatory governments shall 
send to each of the others two gr'aduate students in each year, and one or more professors every two 
years, the cost to be borne by the individual governments. For other students, travel redixitions, or 
travel grants, or maintenance grants have been gradually arranged with the aid of the Institute of 
International Education, a private body- Science and technology have been the disciplines most fre- 
Quently chosen by students coming to the United States: medicine, agricultxire, physical science, and 
engineering, 'together with a smaller number in social science* Several hundred students are thus 
brought to this country annually from Latin America, a forerunner of the expected postwar migration 
from all over the world. Since the end of 1942, the war has prevented sending of our steteate 
southward. In addition to the college and xmiversity fellowships, CIAA has bewatl^ to tte State 
Department a program of training in this country in industry and in government of a of citi¬ 

zens of Latin America. In addition to students, prominent persons in gdvemment, joorpali^, seieiKse, 


2. Reviewed in the Comparative Literature Sews-^Letter, October 1945- 
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and the arts have been brought from the other American countries, and in some recent cases from 
Europe, for varying kinds of travel or cultural activities here. 

Despite the war, the Department has begun the arrangertent for. exchange professors, of whom twenty 
were sent south in the period 1940-1943, and sixty-six in 1943-45, (with seven brought to this coun¬ 
try in the last year). The subjects taught by the first group varied from dentistry to rural soci¬ 
ology, with five in the sciences, nine in the social sciences, and six in the humanities. In the 
social scientists are included two librarians. Miss Janeiro Brooks of the Pan American Union Library, 
and i^hrs. Clara Blodgett Newth de Villa Sainz of the New York State Library, who were assigned to the 
Slimmer library school of the National Library at Bogota^ In the humanities are counted the following; 

Leopold Amaud (Dean, Columbia University School of Architecture) to Argentina, Chile, and Ecuador 
Irwin Edman {Philosophy, Coluipbia University) to Mexico and Brazil 
Ralph W. Hammett (Architecture, University of Michigan) to Nicaragua 
George D. Hocking (Romance Languages, Kenyon College) to Bolivia 

Albert H. Marckwardt (English, University of Michigan) to direct the English Language Institute 
in Mexico 

Harold E. Wethey (Pine Arts, University of Michigan) to Argentina 
Later appointees include: 

Arthur S. Alton (Latin American History, University of Michigan) to Costa Rica 

Herbert E. Bolton (History, University of California) to Mexico 

Carolyn G. Bradley (Fine Arts, Ohio State University) to Chile 

Delos Canfield (Romance Languages, University of Rochester) to Mexico 

Eugene Current-Garcia (English, Louisiana State University) to Cuba 

Richard Pattee (Historian) to Haiti 

Leo L. Rockwell (English, Colgate University) to Chile 

Charles N. Staubach (Romance Languages, Michigan) to Colombia 

Edward Larocque Tinker (Author) to Argentina and Uruguay 

David Van Vactor (Assistant Conductor, Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra) to Chile 
SLiseo Vivas (Philosophy, University of Wisconsin) to Mexico 
14orton D. Zabel (English, Loyola University) to Brazil 

It should be added that in 1945 and again in 1946 the Texas State College for Women conducts a 
stsmer school at Saltillo, Cbahuila, Ifexico, with emphasis on English teaching. 

The Exchange professors to the United States include: 

Alf<^o Castiello, S. J, (Philosophy, National University of Mexico) to Loyola University, Chicago 
Jose Jim^iez Borja (Spanish Literature, University of San Marcos, Lima) to Mills College to teach 
Latin American civilization 

Vincente T. Mendoza (Music, Mexico City) to University of New l^xico 

Enrique Noble (Geography, Candler Ctollege, Habana) to Trinidad, Colorado, State Junior College, 
to teach Latin American civilization 
Julio E. Payro (Artist, Argentina) to University of Michigan 
Eugenio Pereira Salas (History, Santiago, Chile) to University of Chicago 
E. Rodriguez-Pabregat (Montevideo) to Mills College to teach Latin American civilization 

SoBie literary results of these exchange professorships are already apparent. Mr. Herschel’ feickell's 
histories in Danish of American Literature and of American History have been mentioned as the work 
of a Q^tural Relations officer. A similar work by Professor W. Rex Crawford, Cultural Relations 
Attache at Rio de Janeiro, is a history of Latin American thought, translated into both Spanish and 
Porttiguese. CIAA also arranged for the first translation into Portuguese of a history of the United 
States. Professor Morton D. Zabel, lecturing at the University of Rio de Janeiro, prepared an an¬ 
thology of United States short stories for translation into Portuguese, while his lectures on 
American literature were translated into Portuguese, Spanish, and Prendi, Professor Donald Pierson 
at Sao Paulo has edited a series of translations of American works of scholarship. 

to the other direction, Erico Verissimo, the Brazilian novelist, utilized his lectures at the 
University of California for a book in English on Brazilian literature. These welcome_activities 
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are, it is clear, only a beginning. Scholars will be pleased fiirther that the hihrary of 
has taken over the publication of the massive annual Handbook of Latin A%erican foa?®^ly 

published by Harvard with the aid of the Rodiefeller Foundation. %e reliable annual South Anericcm 
Handbook is published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 

The story of the exchange professorships promises further chapters. Visits to Australia iy Allan 
Nevins of Columbia, Henry Seidel Canby of Yale, and Dixon Wecter of the IMiversity of Califemia 
(Los Angeles) will be followed by one by Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale in May, 1946. The effect has been 
the virtual establishment of a chair of American Civilization in the University of Sydney, since 
Professor Gabriel will go out wholly at the expense of the host institution. Another beginning is 
marked by the residence of Professor Kenneth Murdock of Harvard at the Ikiiversity of l^sala in 
Sweden, by arrangement with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

A final thought for scholars is that these activities of OIC here described are mainly carried on 
by only two out of the five functional divisions. These divisions are Press and Publications, fetion 
Pictures, International Broadcasting, International Exchange of Persons, Libraries and Institutes. 
Naturally OIC is interested in \diat are called ^*inass media,” or press, film, and radio, which are 
covered by the first three of these divisions. The head of OIC is appropriately a journalist, Mr. 
William T. Stone, once Washington correspondent of the Pcreign Policy Association, and a wartime 
official of the Foreign Economic Administration - (FEA). Nonetheless, the cause of sclx)larship is 
anply safeguarded. The division of International Exchange of Persons is headed by Hersd:^! 
Brickell, our first Cultural Relations Officer, a journalist of considerably cultural attainment. 

The division of Libraries and Institutes is headed by Dr. Richard Heindel, historian frcm ite Ifei- 
'versity of Pennsylvania, wartime director of the OWI Information Library in Londm. The Exchan^ 
of Persons division includes in its staff Professors Harry R. Warfel'■ (American Idteratare) ai^ 
Francis J. Colligan - (English), together with Ph.D.’s from Yale, Harvard, and Columbia in otter 
disciplines. Moreover, the area divisions, which interlock with the functional divisions, are well 
staffed with scholars, especially historians, to direct the work of OIC in-American Republics, in 
Europe, in Par East, in Near East, and in Occupied Areas. The scholar, in sima,* is still-in politics* 


THE ENGINEER ONE-FIFTH HUMANE 


By Karl 0. Thompson 

Case School of Applied Science 


The general trend toward curriculn® revision has included the engineering colleges? in feet tiie 
Society for the Promotian of Engineering Education was one of ihe first organizatieeis to 
problem. Two years ago a committee of college presidents and deans presented to fee^sigineering 
schools an able analysis with rather specific recomnendaticais. Objectives of an engineering e<feca- 
tion were stated in broad, sound principles, and courses were ^roi^jed into two najor divisices 
designated Scientific—Technological and Humanistic-Social, in a ratio recesaoraided as ei^ty to 
twenty - or even seventy-five to twenty-five if possible. Many specialized courses in engineering 
were deliberately shifted to a fifth year, which would bring a iter's degree. 


Individual colleges are trying to carry out these recoaaiendatioDs arrf some of the profelens ei^ 
cocnteied may be of general interest. One of the first problems is the scape of the tex« 

Social. Departments of Ekiglish, modern language; history, ecoocmucs, sociology, psyctelogy^ pair- 
losophy, and fine arts come to mind firet. .'toriDinatians or subdivisioos of these d^ari^^are 
course possible. The availability of personnel to teach separate courses will modi% ^ 
in any one school. English language and literature can claim the ri^t to no more than 
of'the total. 

If the recommendation of twenty percent or oi^fifth of the total ou^iculm be .r eached, ^ the 
lem of distribution through Vcke four-years arises.^ IncltotaWy^ ttere is sc®ie 
the percentage be reckoned on contact hours or cm credit hours or on load IW 

certainly away from bunching the .humanisUc courses in toe f^t too years of c^ege. ' 

total number of courses allotted is ten. (thirty credit hours) and these are ^^ad'^a 
throughout toe four years, we have course every term and too courses m too of ^ 
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right down to the last term of senior year. That plan offers splendid possibilities. 

A third problem is the division between required and elective courses. Required courses would 
logically come in the first two years, with an increasing privilege of choice on the part of the 
student. The college authorities and the teachers must recognize the growing maturity and wisdom of 
the student and allow choices to fit individual preferences. I'fliether some broad limitations of se¬ 
quence or of type of course could be imposed is a question that provokes thought. This problem also 
involves the relation of such courses as are required to those that are open to election. We must 
not lose the elective principle, but we must avoid a too miscellaneous result. 

A related problem, especially in the group of elective courses, is that of the definition of a 
non-technical course. In addition to the departments already listed (if such departments exist in 
an engineering college), separate courses will come up for consideration. The department of astron¬ 
omy will want to offer a general course, the department of physics will suggest a course in photog¬ 
raphy, a-nd the department of engineering drawing will bring out a course in design. Shall we accept 
these as non-technical, inasmuch as they are not functional or essential for a degree in the re¬ 
spective departments? We have to admit that they can be taught in a non-professional way, but they 
are taught by men in those departments, men who have been trained in science. An unseemly rivalry 
and suspicion among department staffs will damage faculty morale. At least the supervision of ad¬ 
missions to the non-technical list of subjects may well be placed in Humanistic-Social group. And 
that problem in turn raises the one of the unification or solidarity of the Hmanistic-Soeial 
Division. 

Actual course content is always a prgblem and ideas change about what is necessary, to say nothing 
of what is worth vhile. Undoubtedly every teacher should revise the content of his courses from time 
to time. The adoption of new textbooks forces a partial revision occasionally; the present trend may 
well provide for a concerted revision. More broadly, an attempt at integration or co-ordination, 
especially in view of the presence of elective courses, should be faced. Many of the suggestions 
from faculty committees studying curriculum changes are directed towards a more logical and helpful 
integration of studies than prevailed before the war. .. : 

Specifically, the Humanistic program at Case School of Applied Science includes four required 
courses in English, two of viaich are literary in their eirphasis. As elective courses.in junior and 
senior years we offer American Literature, The Modern Novel, Modem Drama, Contemporary Literature, 
and Public Speaking. Two terns of history and one of economics are given in the sophomore and junior 
years. Hiese departments also offer certain elective courses in the senior year. Students eligible 
for elective courses have as many as eight from which to choose. Both German and Spanish are offered, 
and we have been talking about a course in Russian. Such a list, we feel, offers a varied and bal¬ 
anced diet. 

Very fundamentally, teachers of humanistic subjects in an engineering college must find or culti¬ 
vate a real understanding of the function of a specialized institution and be sympathetic with it. 

We may not like to be called "a service” department, and we may regret the absence of scholarly 
interest in our field, but the fact remains that there is a challenge from the educational stand¬ 
point in presenting non-technical subject matter to men who are some day going to be top leaders in 
industry, research, and business, bo say nothing of civic life. The problem is one, 'then, not merely 
of s'pbject matter, but also of producing breadth and expansion of personal qualities. How close is 
that to the objective of all education? We wish to convey knowledge, but not as mere sharpeners of 
tools. The increased confidence of engineering educators in the teachers of the humanistic subjects 
puts an opportunity before them of lifting their teaching above the level of tool or service courses 
to that of real human values- This is to be done in an atmosphere of science and professional 
efficiency. 

Dictation of course content by members of one groip to members of another, going in either direc¬ 
tion, is not to be considered. Co-operative'suggestions, going in either direction, are in place. 

Is a course in public speaking to be a required course? would an elective course in Shakespeare be 
advisable? should history go back to ancient periods? — these are samples of internal problems. 

One—term courses are normal, but are they sufficient? Classroom methods are everywhere a problem. 

The final answers rest with the contagion of personalities, enthusiasm for ideas, and respect for 
^ accuracy and fairness of statement — in short, upon good teachers, within the areas and time limits 
’ allowed them. 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS IN TIE HUMANITIES 

ENGLISH (continued) 

Kennedy, Wilma L. English Heritage of Coleridge of Bristol. Yale, $2.50 
Knickerbocker, William S., ed. Twentieth • Century English. Philosophical Library, May. $ 5 . 

Meritt, Herbert Dean. Old English Glosses (a collection). 155p. Modem Language Association. $ 3 . 
Pearson, Hesketh. .Oscar Wildd: His Life and "his Wit. Harper. May. $ 3 . 75 . 

Pope-Hennessy, Una.'Charles Dickens. Howell Soskin. March. $ 4 . 

Ray, Gordon N., ed. The' Letters . and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. Vols. 1 , 2 
.{685p, 861p) Harvard. $12..50: boxed. [Vol. 1 : 1817-1840; vol. 2 : 1841-1851; 2 volumes’to’ccxne. ] 
Schilling, Bernard N. Human Dignity and'the Great Victorians. Columbia. May. $3.25. 

Shackford, Martha Hale. Wordsworth's'Interest in Painters ■ and Pictures. 80p. Author, 7 MidlaiKi'Hoad, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Tillyard, E. M. W, Shakespeare ^ s History Plays. Macmillan. $3. 

Wilson, Elkin C. Prince Henry and English'Literature. Cornell. March. 

Wing, Donald, ed. Short-Title ‘Catalogue of Books Printed.in England .. 1641-1*700. 590 p. Index 
Society, ‘2960 Broadway, New York. $15 buckram ($10 to members), [vol 1, i^Sng] 

Worthington, Jane. Wordsworth’s Reading of Roman Prose. Yale. $ 2 . 50 . 

FRENCH 

Baldensperger, Pemand, and Craig, H. S., Jr. La Critigue et I’Histoire Litteraires en Prance aix 
XIXe et au debut du XXe Siecles. '244p. Brentano. $ 2 , paper. 

Bates, Blanchard W. Literary Portraiture in the Historical Narrative of the French Renaissance. 
l 68 p, Stechert. $ 1 . 5^5 paper. 

Bloy, Leon. Pilgrim of the Absolute. Ed. Jacques Mari tain. Pantheon. May. $ 5 . 

Bure, Emile. Ernest Renan et 1 ’Allemagne. Tertes Recueillis et Commentes. '235p* Brentano.$1^5^, ps^jer. 
Edelman, Nathan. Attitudes of Seventeenth Century Prance toward the Middle Ages. King’s Grown. 

April. $4. 

Gide, Andre. Thesee. Pantheon. April. $2. 

Giese, William Prederic. Pranch Lyrics in English Verse. Univ. of Wisconsin. $3.50 
Giono, Jean. Blue Boy. Viking. $2.75- 

Haedens, Kleber. Uhe Histoire de la Litterature Erancaise. 473p. Editions Varietes, Montreal. 

$ 2 : 25 , paper. 

Osborne, Nancy P. The Doctor in French Literature in the Sixteenth Century. King’s Ckown. March. $2.50- 
Russell, Trusten W. Voltaire, Dryden, and Heroic Tragedy. Colmbia. April. $ 2 . 50 . 

Saintsbury, George. French Literature and its Masters. Ed. Huntingdon Cairns. 3^^* Khopf. $5« 

Schutz, Alexander Herman, ed. The Romance of Daude de Pradas called Dels Auzels Cassadors. ^ 23 ^. 

Ohio State Dniv. Press. $5. 

'ITALIAN 

Polgore da San Gemignano. The Garland of Months. Translated by Richard Aldington uiKier the title, 

A Wreath for San Gemignano. 30p. Duell Sloan. $2. 

Petrarch, Francesco. Couplete Sonnets. Translated Anna Maria Armi (parallel texts). PanthecHi. %>ril* 

$3.50. 

SPANISH 

Garcia Lorca Federico. Blood Wedding. New Directions. April. $1. 

Garcia Lorca Federico. Selected Poems. Translated by J. L. Gili and Stephen Spender. (New ik>garth 
Library) 5^- Transatlantic Arts. $1.35* [improved versions of those in the 195® editi<m, with 
additions.] 

Lancaster, Charles M. and Paul T., translators. The Araucaniad. 326 p. Vancferbilt Ikiiv. Press. $4.^. 
PORTUGUESE 

Camoes, Luis de. Os Lusiadas. Harvard, -^ril. $^. 

LATIN-AMERICAN 

Andrade, Jorge Carrera. Secret Country. Poems. Translated Mma Lee. Jfecmillan. -^ril. $2. 

Arciniegas, German. The Caribbean. The Sea of tie New World, Kac^f. ^fey. $3**75^ 

Hespelt, E, H*, ed. Anthology of Spanisb-American Literature. Crofts. Hay. 
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TIE m LITERARY ffISTORY OF THE UOTED STATES 
By Robert E. Spiller 

University of Pennsylvania 

The preparation of a new cooperative Literary History of' the United States was ■undertaken in 1942 
by 'Robert E. Spiller, Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, and Henry S. Canby, in association with 
Howard Mumford Jones, Dixon Wecter, and Stanley T. Williams* More than sixty historians and critics 
are contributing chapters. 

The purpose of the book is to provide a redefinition of our literary inheritance for the general 
intelligent reader as well as for the specialized scholar; to bring together and to in-terpret the 
research and criticism that has been done in the past twenty-five years; and to point up what work 
still needs to be done. There will be a separate volume of comprehensive but selective bibliographi¬ 
cal essays, prepared by Thomas H. Johnson.in collaboration with the contributors to the History and 
others. 

The planning of the book began with a consideration of major authors; but the resultant plan re¬ 
verses this process and begins with historical background. Each of the ten sections is introduced 
by a chapter v^ich sketches in outline the intellectual world of the writers to be discussed in it. 
This chapter is followed in most cases by a suirmiary account of the means of production and circula¬ 
tion available at the time. Then follow the chapters on literary forms and movements, groups, types 
of activity, and single writers. The first half of the work traces the earlier literary impulses 
from Western Europe as they adapted themselves to new conditions and developed with a nation concen- 
tra'ted on the Atlantic seaboard but growing rapidly in area as well as in maturity. The latter half 
of the work is a study of the literature of a nation >^ich had established its continental limits 
and was moving toward a second maturity. 

The History is now nearing conpletion and will be published by The Macmillan Company, in three 
‘volumes, probably late in 1947. 
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THE CURRICULUM IN COMPARATIYE LITERATURE 

By Phyllis Bartlett 

Queens College 

Curriculum-makers, teachers of the various languages and literatures, and teachers of ccMparative 
literature have read with interest, although not always with approval. Professor Werner Paul 
Priederich*s article on "The Case of Comparative Literature” in the Bulletin of the American Associ- 
Ation of University Professors, summer 1945. In order to crystallize sarie of the opinions on this 
article for the information of readers of The Conparative Fews - Better , a number of subscribers to 
the Ifevjs-Letter were asked to comment on a summary of Professor Priederich*s curriculum plan. This 
article is based on their replies. 

Readers of the Sews-Letter who are not familiar with Professor Priederich^s article will be inter¬ 
ested to hear of his general thesis as well as of his particular plan. He deplores the slackening of 
discipline which has dvertaken corr^arative studies in this country, the fact that there has been 
such a falling-off from the high standards established for the subject, first by German specialists 
and then by the French. He believes that ^en the term, "conparative" is misunderstood and confused 
with the study of general literature in translation, either in "great books” or in survey courses; 
and he especially deplores the fact that the departments of ccmparative literature are so often 
manned, not by specialists — for there are too few of these — but by a. “strange conglomeration of 
... lendr^leased volunteers" from other departments. He feels that right now, at the end of a war so 
great that it has swept away many of the national boundaries of our thinking, it^ is particularly 
Urgent that comparative literary studies come into their own. 

With this last proposition all of us who are interested in ccanparative literature are in arctoit 
accord. With Professor Priederich^s insistence that we educate otirselves to "the proper distinctim 
between "general literature" and "conparative literature" we also agree. Departments which offer 
courses in which a variety of works are studied in translation as well as cjourses in which they are 
studied in the original would do well to adopt the naue of ‘Department of General and Ccmparative 
Literature," as is done at the University of North Carolina. General literature may be studied in 
translation; indeed it is right that it should be, for ground must be covered* The sttident must 
learn how to read, learn what is in a book. The hunt is for ideas, for an acquaintance with charac¬ 
ters and scenes, rather than for an aesthetic understanding of the finer points of style that is 
only possible to one who is able to read, and read exactly, the language in whidi the b<^k was 
originally written. Coiparative literature, on the other hand, requires this exact reading of the 
various languages in which the works to be coipared are written. That is, it requires this lin-^ 
guistic ability for .all who claim to be conparative scholars. But in a sense every teacher of liter¬ 
ature teaches comparatively. Whoever in teaching the English neo-classicists would think of not ^ 
referring the student to their French predecessors, in teaching Ikiglish rcmianticism of not 
to German romanticism, in teaching the French syi&bolistes of not referring to the ABaerican poet. 

We haye no other word but "comparison" with which to nane the activities that'go on eveiy m 
courses in literature offered by our various language departments. But t*en CoB^araUve is cartel¬ 
ized, we recognize the claim of the ■ specialist, of the man who can take texts from two or more 
languages and point to the specific similarities and differentiations between than. 

At what point in the educational process, however,- should we begin to e^italize obt stet^of 
Comparative Litrerature? When should we begin td train the specialists? And what ^ould.be re-^ 
quirements of their training at different levels? 


News-Letter 
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The subscribers to the Mem-better who coitineiited on Professor Priederich's proposals are in less 
accord with his specific curriculm suggestions than-with his insistence on the timely importance 
of conparative studies and the necessity for getting our terms straight. (Two of the sixteen who 
have answered the inquiry express themselves as in "hearty" agreement with Professor Priederich's 
plan; three others e3ipress a milder approval.) 

B. A. 

Let us go first iato this matter of the undergraduate curriculumo Professor Priederich suggests 
that the cocoparative literature curriculum might begin with a sophanore course^ a course that per¬ 
haps should be required of all students in the humanities. Appreciation of Literature, a lecture 
course in which eight or ten masterpieces are read in translationo In the senior college the major 
wculd include, in equal parts, courses in each of two literatures and in comparative literatureo 
life infer that a major of 3^ hours would thus be divided into 12 hours of Prench literature, let us 
say, 12 of Spanish literature, and 12 hours in Romanticism, Baroque, Realism, and like comparative 
topics j i^ost of our correspondents feel that in this arrangement the foreign language requirement 
is too highc Iteir insistence on this point probably arises from a misunderstandingo The illustra¬ 
tion which was given in our enquiry and idiich I have just repeated, was French and Spanish, whereas 
I¥ofessar Friederich, in saying that the uiKiergraduate should be limited to two literatures, did 
not stipulate that one might not be that of his native tongue — for most of our students, Fnglisho 

Even if inspired by a misunderstanding, ti^ arguments in favor of studying foreign literatures in 
translation is sounds What, we ask, is the great c^jection to the undergraduate (or to anyone who 
is trying to educate himself, with or without the help of experts) reading works of foreign litera¬ 
tures in translation? The in^KXPtant thing is that he read them and try to understand what they say. 
Those of us who approve the swing toward general education in our colleges can scarcely feel other¬ 
wise. General literature is in tune with general education. Thus, in ma k i n g a plan for a curriculum 
in the humanities, general literature should always, according to Professor Eric Barnes (Russell 
Sa^), ^*be linked with the history of ideas,” or, in the words of Professor Allen Ro Benham (Wash¬ 
ington), with required '^^rk in the general history of civilizaticm and in tte history of philoso- 
phy« ” Professor Roy P^ Easier (Arkansas) is aggressive in his defense of undergraduate study of 
literatiire in translation, and sees no reason, by the way, why such study need be called "general” 
rather than "caaparative^ ” However we may feel about these terms, many subscribers to the News- 
Letter will applaud what he has to say. ” Granting the indisputable fact that the knowledge of litera¬ 
ture in the original language cannot be replaced to one's complete satisfaction by literature in 
translation, csie suspects from what one knows of "comparatists" and the courses in comparative lit¬ 
erature which ttey offer, that a great deal more than half of what they teach can be arrived at with 
fair success through the study of literature in translationo Sgrely, ^Tfenaissance and Baroque" and 
®®RoBmticism” can be studied with approximately as great satisfaction in translations as can 
C^:^k ard Roman a course which Professor Friederich recommends, even for a PhoDo candidate 

in comparative literature, in translationo* a o Would it not serve the distinguished as well as the 
less distingoisted "comparatist” well indeed to insist that more, rather than less, study of com¬ 
parative literature by means of translation be encouraged on the undergraduate level, and that in 
orcfer for this to be well done the instructor should he, not a professor of English shouldering a 
burden i^ich he has assumed because no cne else would undertake it, but rather a "comparatist” of 
the first quality who can enrich his student''s reading of translations by loeans of his own fine 

in at least three languages?^^Jxi recommending a specific curriculum for comparative (or gen¬ 
eral) literature majors. Professor Easier would require 18 hours of ccoiparative literatxnre in trans¬ 
lation, 18 in literature courses in a foreign language, 18 in a minor of English and American litera- 
tare, and 18 in a second minor which allows a good deal of choice” a minor "In a second foreign lit¬ 
erature in the original language, or in the history or social science courses, philosophy, or other 
ciK>ice under the guidance of tte departsaent^" 

To this armament for teaching foreign literataares in translation a further point should be addeda 
Ifcat about tte contribution made to tte main stream of literature by writers >^iose language is that 
of ca:^ of tte ^’nations with narrower geographical boatearies,” to use tte carefhl phrase of Profes¬ 
sor Jos^h Reaaenyi? Are tte influences of Hungarian, Polish, Norwegian writers not to be weighed? 

Of course they mast he^ And yet no colleges, ate few universities, teach their tcsiguesc 
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in translation, it 
Easier's requireaeiit of 18 
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No matter how they may feel about the wisdom of teaching foreign literatures 
seems clear that a nmber of our correspondents would dispute Professo- 

hours in comparative liter-atui'eo Professor W. Wilbur Hatfield (Chicago' Teachers College) questions 
the need for such courses at all in an undergraduate curriculum."To devote caie-third of a mEgor to 
movements such as are cited in Rrofessor Friederich’^s pronouncement seems a bit likely to wrench 
student ^s attention away from the intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic content of literature to his- 
ory or to fom, both of which are distinctly secondary. If those comparisons which really illuminate 
the literature or the reader thinking about literature are made as tt^ various works are being 
studied, one, or, at most, two —- courses devoted distinctly to comparison would be sufficient for 
the undergraduate I' Likewise, Professor A, J, Prahl (University of Maryland): 

"In my opinion, the truly comparative study of literatures will have to be dene on a graduate level..-. 
I should assign greater emphasis to the study of two or three languages in the undergraduate mayor 
and limit the courses of a comparative nat\n*e to not more than two; e.g. Rcsnantici^ and Bealisn.” 

My own recommendation for an undergraduate major in comparative literature would be as follows. I 
agree entirely with Professor Easier and many other correspondents that foreign literatures can prof¬ 
itably be studied in translation, but in the interest of keeping the number of required subjects in 
an undergraduate major low enough to allow a good deal of freedon in electives, especially in colleges 
where the junior college curriculum is one of general education, I would cut Professor Easierre¬ 
quirements (which add up to 54 semester hours without the second minor) to 33* courses, 6 hairs, 
in conparative literature in translation (general literature) would seem to be sufficient 'when added 
to 12 hours each in the literatures of two languages, one of "^ich may be the studentnative tongue. 
(I avoid saying, "English, inasmuch as at th,e momept cepparative studies have a great appeal to some 
foreign-born students.) This three-way division of 6-12-12 adds up to 30 hours. In addition, as a 
final reguirement in the last semester of the senior year, I should recoiranend one ^honr course in 
which students could try their hand at comparison of terts read in the languages which they have been 
studying. This last coarse, which probably could best be conducted as a seminar, should be tau^t by 
a trained "comparatist," if one is available, who would agree to having his teaching scledule filled 
out with courses in general literature. If he feels that such courses are a violation of bis prin¬ 
ciples, he belongs in graduate teaching, and we, at the college level, would continue to use the best 
equipped people whom we have for the purpose not only of the general literature courses but of the 
final senior seminar. Or, instead of the seminar, each senior major could be assigned, as is done for 
honors work, to an instructor whose interests match his own and who knows the literatures of the lan¬ 
guages in which the student has worked. 


M. A. 

A few of these imdergraduate majors will go on to graduate school, aiKi there will be fresh recruits 
at that level. Professor Eriederich proposes for those who are to qualify fc^ a master^s degree a 
curriculum in which a third of the work would be in comparative studies and two-thirds divided aasong 
three literatures — distribution unspecified. Hie candidate "should not be requested to go farti^r 
back than the Renaissance; however, he should be reguested to pass courses in the histories of iwo of 
the languages he has chosen, so that he would have a sound philological foundation." 

At this point we take a deep breath and come up for air. Hie preparatican for the m^ter^s degree is 
supposed to take a year. Hiirty semester hours would be a norm. So the student would take 10 in com¬ 
parative -studies, and 7 each in three literatures - a distributicai vdiich, by tte way, would be mpe^^ 
sible in most universities where the 3“"hour course prevails. Courses in the histories of two lan^^ges 
would run to 6 hours at a miniiaum, bringing the student’s class work to 36 hours. No mention is 
made of a master’s thesis, although in sane institutions this is a blanket reguirei^t >diich a depart¬ 
ment could not waive. Such a load is impossible. Few of our comoentators have taken tte matter of 
graduate study, but those who have dcaie so agree. 

Professor Friederich’s demands would result in "an Irish stew," is ite forthright eagression of 
Professor Harcourt Brown (Hrown Ikiiv.), who goes on to say* 

*’No, what is needed is a well established central subject, from whidh the student radiates Into rele¬ 
vant contiguous fields. E.g.: a:iglish literature, ISth century well understood, withj^arailel and 
related work in continental developments; complemented by consideration of movements 
but completely unrelated, in order to establish perspective. (Genian 18bhc., KLcpstoc^, etc.; Spanish 
or Italian literature of the period, Alfieri, etc.} ” 
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This is a good idea, especially if the language requirement is kept to two, one of which may be the 
student's native tonguec Three languages are too much, especially when one considers that the mastery 
of the third might have to be acquired within this one year« Add, then, that at least a part of the 
related work in continental developments" or the study of "movements contemporaneous but com¬ 
pletely unrelated" would require the use of a language not the student ^s own, and we have a plau¬ 
sible for the masterdegree* A reasonable distribution, if one must adhere to the 30“hour 

requir^aent in arranging courses for a master^s candidate, would be^ 6 in the central subject, 12 in 
parallel or related subjects, and 12 in subjects that are unrelated but which serve to set the cen¬ 
tral subject in perspective* Of these 30 hours, at least 12 should be taken in a foreign language* 
Professor Brown's illustration is of a period as a central subject, but if the center were a move¬ 
ment or a type, then period or one-man co'urses would make excellent supplements in the third category* 

Ph. D. 

In approving a scheme for the master candidate which ignores studies in philology and requires 
only two instead of three languages, I have not lost track of the fact that there still is room in 
the academic hierarchy for the specialist in con^arative literature* Very few undergraduate majors 
and masters will becooie such specialists if they go on to the doctor’s degree and carry their studies, 
as every scholar does, beyond that point* It may be that these "ccxaparatists" are "bom not made." 

It is certain that comparative literature of the old school is a "serious discipline," and, as 
Professor Iferman Efespelt (New York BniVo) says, we should "discourage all but the linguistically 
gifted from entering tte field*" 

At the level of the doctorate, three languages, including again the student’s own, would seem a 
reasonable miniimmi, and, with this idea in mind, it most certainly would be the part of a wise ad¬ 
viser of unfergraduates to see to it that a linguistically gifted student who is interested in com¬ 
parative studies and who has the calibre of mind which might suit him for sustained graduate work 
elect courses in a language other than those he is immediately employing to fulfil his requirements 
for the general or comparative literature major* In other words, no student who is able in languages, 
no matter v±iat his professional objective, should be allowed to finish his undergraduate schooling 
with only oi^ foreign language to his csnedit. It is common sense that in a country which is so lin-^^^4^ 
guistically tongue-tied any aptitude for languages should be cultivated, whether or not the student 
desires to use these languages for literary studies* If he is the rare humanist is destined to 
beccme a comparative scholar, he should thus, in the ordinary course of things, come to his doctoral 
work with the reading knowledge of a third language* Since we are pre-supposing that he has a genuine 
gift for languages, this third language will not have escaped him even though he may not have had 
occasion to use it during a year of study for a master’s degree* 

So far, in his requirement of work in three languages far the doctor’s degree, I go along with 
Professor Priederich, as do the only two commentators who have B^ntioned this point* But not in his 
other requirements^ Professor Priederich would add to the work for the Boaster's the following re¬ 
quirements for the doctor’s degree: 

two more courses in the philology of any one of the three literatures* * * o a good knowledge of Greek 
Q3ad Latin literature in translation (the only courses \diich he should be allowed to take in the 
Depart^t of General Literature!) and ^ch could count as his minor; and, third, a PhoD. thesis on 
some distinctly comparative subject*" 

Kfe suggests in addition a course on i^roblens s Methods s, and Bibliographical Matters in Comparative 
Literature * 

To take the last two points first: that the PhoD* thesis should be on a distinctly comparative 
subject is evident; so also is the importance of the reccmmended course in special problems - so iDt- 
portant that I should number it among the requirements* But - and the heart of the siatter ccmes after 
tte »^t" - a knowledge of three literatures ar^ the advanced philological study of one is again too 
moch* doctoral ca:^date would be kept working until he was middle-aged - whereas we all know 
that the de^-ee in this country is in lar^ measure a teaching degree and that if a man wants to es¬ 
tablish his^lf in a profession that, even with adv^cement, is far frcmi lucrative, he must obtain 
that as quickly as possible.. In spite of will, intelligence, and application, most candidates 

for the Ph.B. <fegree are kept at their l^rs for anywhere from three to seven years* Three is almost 
a record ttese days; ten is not unusual* For, unless the candidate is financially independent, a 
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blessing enjoyed by few, he has to earn his way as he goes^ ^d, in the literatures, this period of 
time is spent on the history of one literature, the philology of that one literature, and a thesis 
in the same subject, A reading knowledge of two other languages is usually required, aai some uni¬ 
versities require a minor. If one literature can occupy a aian for so long, it is fantastic to require 
that he master three o Say that we ask of him a mastery of two within a limited period, such as later 
than the Renaissance, or three in an even more limited period, such as the 19bh and 20th cehturiesj 
and say we require philological studies only of the candidate v^o will need to know the de^lo^®ent 
of one or more languages for his dissertation, and if he takes courses in philolc^ cut down on the 
length of periods which he must master in his literary studies — then we begin to aim at something 
that is reasonable. To heap requirement on requirement, as Professor Priederich does, would be to . 
take the heart and strength out of men ^o, after all, must go on to teach others and wIk>, if they 
have scholarly zeal enough to sustain them to this point, should be trusted to go cm learning and 
comparing to the end of their days. 

It has struck three of us. Professor Easier, Professor Albert M. Turner, and myself, as indeed 
strange that Professor Priederich would allow, let alone require, the candidate for a doctor’s degree 
to take for credit Greek and Latin literature in translation. This seems like a singularly weak prc^ 
in an otherwise tough foundation. The asstimption seems to be that no student would choose a classical 
language as one of his three. But why not? Or why not two classic langua^s if he please? Ihere cer¬ 
tainly is as good a case for the comparative scholar in Renaissance studies to know Greek and Latin 
as to know French and Italian. The classics in translaticm should naturally be a part of the under¬ 
graduate curriculum in general literature, but the whole supposition that a specialist is required 
to ccanpare his texts in their original languages is undermined by the admission that it is gcxxi enoo^ 
to know the classics in translation. Since when have translations of Homer and Virgil, fcm instance, 
been considered superior for purposes of exact study to translaticms of Balzac or Tolstbi? No, let 
us drop this requirement right out of Professor Friederich’s scheme, and instead acMit the classic 
languages and literatures on the same basis as the modem. 


SUMMARY OF THIS PROPOSAL 
B. A. 


General Literature 

6 hours 

Literature in a foreign language 

Literature in a second language 

12 hours 

(native to the student or foreign) 
Comparative Literature: senior 

12 hours 

seminar or tutorial 

3 hours 
33 hours 


Central subject in any literature 

Parallel subjects 

Subj ects chosen for perspective 


Minimum hours in a foreign language: 

Ph. D. 

Work in three languages: periods strictly limited 
Course in "Problems, Methods, and Bibliographical 
Matters in Comparative Literature” 

Dissertation on conparative subject 

If some such moderate scheme for the curriculum at the three levels of higher education as has been 
proposed in this article were adopted, we might hope to acquire rapidly the general wid en i n g of in¬ 
terest in the ideas and literatures of other lands for v^ich we all hope. Hie swinging door has a 
great advantage over the massive portal with a stiff lock. Since it is rather easier to push cpen, 
more will go through — and, we claim, will have 1 earned a great deal before it swings closed bdiind 
them. [The comparative specialist will be well on his way with the others, and, the sooMr be is a 
free agent, the sooner he can make his original contributicais to scholarship. 


6 hours 
12 hours 
12 hours 

30 hours 
12 of-the 30 
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RECENT AND FORTHCXMING BOOKS IN THE HUMANITIES 

LAflF-AMSHCAF (continued) 

Hilton Ronald, ed- Who's Who in Latin America. Part 1, Mexico. 144p. Stanford University Press. 

$ 2.50 ($1.^5 paper). [Part 2, Central America and Panama, was published in June 1945] 

Janies, Preston S. Brazil. 2 ^0p, Odyssey. f2.‘75* 

Heruda, Pablo. Residence on Earth. Translated Angel Flores. New Directions. May. $3.50. 

Pattee, Richard. Introduccion a la civilizacion hispanoamericana. 3^5P* Neath. $1.80. 

Verissimo, Erico. The Rest is Silence. Macmillan. March. $3* 

QSSMAF 

Fechner, Gustav ‘Hieodor. Religion of a Scientist. Selections from the Religious Writings* Translated 
a-nd Edited by Walter Lowrie. Pantheon. April. $3»5D. 

Lange^ Victor® Modem German Literature 1870-19^. Cornell. $250- 

Mustard, Helen M, Lyric Circle in German Literatinre. King's Crown. May. $3* 

Rilke, R. M. 3 I Poons. Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. Ackerman. April. $2. 

Weiskopf, Franz Carl. Twilight on the Danube. Translated by Olga Marx. 433p* Ehopf. $3* [finst of a 
series of novels to cover 1913-1939] 

Werfel, Franz. Star of the Unborn. Viking. $3* 

MUSSIAF 

Lavrin, Janko. Tolstoy. An ^proach. Macmillan. March. 

Leonov, Leonid. Chariot of Wrath. Translated by Norbert Guterman. Fischer. April. $2.50. 

Lloyd, J- A. T. Feodor Dostoevsky. Scribner. J^ril. $3* 

Marshall, Herbert, ed. Mayakovsky and his Poetry. l6lp. Transatlantic Arts. $3-75- [selected poems, 
speeches, and dramatic sketches by the Soviet poet] 

Roskin, Alex. From the Banks of the Volga. The Life of Maxim Gorky. Philosophical Library. i^ril.$2. 
Simonov, Eonstantine. Days and Nights. Translated by Joseph Barnes. 421p. Simon <5c Schuster. $2-75* 
Seven Soviet Plays. Introduction by H. W. L. Dana. 53Tp» Macmi3J.an. $4. [Translation of Vladimir 
Solovyov, Field Marshal Kutuzov; Leonid Leonov, The Orchards of Polovchansk; Alexander Afinogenov, 

On the Eve; Tor Brothers and L, Sheinin, Smoke of the Fatherland; Vsevolod Rokk, Engineer Sergeyev; 
Konstantin Simonov, The Russian People; Alexander Kbmeichuck, The Front. ] 

Troyat, Ifenry. Biography of Dostoevsky. Roy Publishers. ^ 

Williams, Alan M. and Pinto, V. de Sola, eds. The Road to the West. Sixty Soviet War Poems. Trans¬ 
lated from the Russian. 9^* Transatlantic Arts. $1*75* [includes work by most of the Stalin Prize 
winners] 

ASIATIC 

Archer, John Clark. The Sikhs. • Princeton. $3- 75* 

Elwin, Verrier. Folk-Tales of Mahakoshal. Oxford. $7-50. 

Qung-Hsing, Wang. The Chinese Hind. (Asia Press). John Day. April. $2. 

Haas, William S. Iran. Columbia. $3-50. 

Bbgbin, H. Ian. Peoples of the Southwest Pacific. (Asia Press). John Day. May. $ 3 . 
ifetber, E. Powys. Love Songs of Asia. Siopf. -^ril. $2. 

Streit, Clarence, translator. Poems of Hafiz. Abramson. 

Einner, Henry R. Ifyth and Symbol in Indian Art and Civilization. Ed. Joseph Canpbell. (Bollingen 
series) Pantheon. April. $4.50. 

FEILOSOPEJ AFD RSLIGIOF 

St Athanasius. Incarnation of the Word of God. Maanillan. $1.50. 

Bourke, Vernon J. Thomistic Bibliography, 1920-1940. 320p. The Modem Schoolman, St. Louis University. 

$ 3 . (p^er, $ 2 . 50 ). 

Cassirer, Ernst. Language and Ifyth. Harper. $4. 

Ferm, Vergilius, ed. An Ehcyclopedia of Religion. 84%). Philosophical Library. $10. 

Giordani, Igino. St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr. Translated from the Italian by Mother Mary Paula 
Williamscn and Mother Clelia Maranzana. Macmillan. March. $ 2 .. 50 . 

Millner, Simon L. The Pace of Benedictus Spinoza. 93p* Machmadin Art eds., $7*50 buckram, [a study 
of the portraits] 

Morris, Charles. Signs, Language, and Behavior. Prentice-Hall. -April. $4. 

Hate, Mil ten C. Aesttetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 567p* Harper. $ 4 . 50 . 
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FEIIiOSOPEI AED RELIGION (continued) 

Ockham, William. The Tractatus de Praedestinations et de Praescientia Dei et de Fatorie Cbntii]^ 
gentihus- Ed. with study by Philotheus Boehner. (Franciscan Institute Publications * 2 ). i 50 p. 

St. Bonaventure College, N. Y. $2, paper. 

Pepper, Stephen C. The Basis of Criticism in the Arts. 185 p. Harvard $2.50. 

Phillips, R. P. Modern Thomistic Philosophy. 2v. Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. $* 7 * 50 . 

Scupoli, Lorenzo. The Spiritual Combat, and A Treatise on the Peace of the Soul. Translated from 
the Italian, revised by William Lester and Robert Mohan. ’ 255 p. Newman Bookshdp, $ 2 , [a late l 6 th 
century work] 

EIGEER EDUCATION 

Aydelotte, Prank. American Rhodes Scholars. Princeton. April. $ 1 . 50 . 

Carlson, William H. College and University Libraries and Librarianship. American Library Associaticn. 
March. $2.50. 

Crawford, Albert B., and Bomham, Paul S. Forecasting College Adiieven^nt. A Survey of Aptitute Tests 
for Higher Education. Part 1. Yale. $3*75- 

Foudy, Rev. John T. The Educational Principles of American Humanism. Catholic Univ. Press, 
Washington. $ 2 . 50 . 

Good, Carter V., ed. Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States. 

696p. American Council on Education, Washington. $5* 

Hollis, Ernest V, Toward Improving Ph.D, Programs. ' 2 l 6 p. American Council on Education, 

Washington. $2. 5 C. 

Hook, Sidney. Education for the Modem Man. Dial. March. $2.75* 

Johnson, Burges. Speaking of Education. Ives Washburn. May. $5. 

Kbos, Leonard V, Integrating High School and College. Harper. May. $ 3 . 


PINE ARTS 

Benesch, Otto. Venetian Drawings of the 18th Century. Bittner. 

Daniel, Howard. Hieronymus Bosch. (Hyperion Press). Duell Sloan. April. $3- 
Douglas, R- Langton. Piero di Cosimo. Univ. Chicago Pr. $5* 

Gaillard, Georges. St. Savin. (Roman Frescoes, ’2v). Studio. April. $15* 

Gwynn, Debis. Lord ShrevTsbury, Pupin and the Catholic Revival. Nevinan Bookstop. $2-75* 

Hornibrook, Hirray, and Petitjean, Charles. Catalogue of the Engraved Portraits by Jean Morin 
(c. 1590-1^0). 63p. Macmillan. $8. 

Jewell, Edward Alden. Van Gogh. (Hyperion Press). Duell Sloan. April. $4. 

Legendre, Maurice. El Greco. (Hyperion Press) Duell Sloan, ^ril. $4. 

Linton, Ralph, and others. Arts of the South Seas. (Museum of Modem Art). Simon ^ S<?lmster. 

Loran, Erie. Cezanne ^s Composition. Univ. California Press. Marc^. $ 6 . 5 ^. 

Mayor, Alpheus Hyatt. The Bibiena Family. 53 plates and text. Bittner. $12.50 budsram. [illiostrating 
the century of work of the famous Florentine family of theatrical designers from l62^] 

Michel, Paul Henri. Tavant. (Roman Frescoes, 2v..). Studio. April. $15- 
Middeldorf, Ulrich. Raphael's Drawings. 87 plates. Bittner. $15 buckram. 

Rewald, John. Georges Seurat. Wittenbom. $ 6 . 

Rewald, John. Renoir's Drawings. Bittner. 

James J. Sweeney. Georgia O'Keeffe. (Mhseum of Modem Art) Simon &, Sclaister. Hay. $2.5^. 

James J. Sweeney. Marc Chagall. The same. $3* 

James J. Sweeney. Stuart Davis. 40p. Museum of Modem Art. $ 2 . 50 . 

MUSIC 

Day, Lillian. Grieg. (Hyperion Press) Aiell Sloan. March. $1-75* 

D^r, Lillian. Paganini. (Hyperion Press) Duell Sloan. March. $1-75* 

Hunt, Alex. Wagner. (Hyperion Press) Ibell Sloan. Iferch. $1-75* ^ 

Lowinsky, Edward E. Secret . Chromatic Art in the Netherlands Motet. Coltrobia. $4-50. 

Mahler, Alma. Gustav Mahler. Memories and Letters. Viking- 
Nestyev, Israel. Serge Prokofief. Knopf. May. $3* 

Newman, Ernedt. Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. 4. Khcpf. J^ril. $7-50- 


Huygens, Christiaan. Treatise on Li^t. In Which are E^laii^d the Causes of ^t ^icfa occurs 
reflection and in reftacticn and particularly in the stran^ refi:^tion of Iceland crystal- 
lated by Sylvanus P. Thompson. 140p. Univ. Chicago Pr. $1.5D. 


in 

Trans- 
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NEWMAN ON THE "GEOGRAPHY" OP LEARNING 

Although geopolitics has gone into a decline and world literature has not yet been accepted as widely 
as it should be, it is interesting to note the odd circumstance of the linking of the two by John Henry 

Cardinal Newman, when he was planning a curriculum for his short-lived university project at Dublin. In 

December 1853, he wrote to the American philosopher and editor, Orestes Brownson, extending him an in¬ 
vitation to Join the faculty as "Lecturer Extraordinary" for the period of a year. Newman admitted that 
some eyebrows might be raised because American aid was being sought, but he felt, even at that date, 

that all parts of the world owed much to one another and could work well together in the exchange of 

knowledge. 

Ihe topic proposed was both novel and broad: Brownson was asked to lecture on geographyl Newman wrote 
’"The subject which I should propose to your acceptance would be one of such surpassing interest and 
breadth that I am often surprised that it is net put-more prominently forward in collegiate establish¬ 
ments. We never omit a professorship of astronomy, but how much more fertile a subject of thought is 
the province of geography! Viewed under its different heads, as physical, moral, and political it gives 
scope to a variety of profound philosophical speculations, which will at once suggest themselves to 
youir mind. It treats of the very stage and field of all history; of the relation of that field to the 
characters of nations, to social institutions, and to forms of religion, of the migrations of tribes, 
the direction and course of conquests and empires, the revolutions and extension of commerce, and the 
future destinies of the human race." Brownson demurred, probably because he did not see the full possi¬ 
bilities of discussing human conduct and human thought aicross the borders of all maps. 

John, Lord Acton wrote to him, urging his acceptance, and suggesting that, while geography might be 
the title of the course, the lecturer could range at will over the whole field of literature and learn¬ 
ing, and he reconsnended Burke as a springboar4. Several American newspapers also were enthusiastic 
over the idea of such a visiting professorship. June, 1854, Newman and Bronson were agreed on a 
change of title and approach: the course would consider world civilization, which would allow the 
American to draw more directly from the fruit of his reviewing work, and prevent any treading on the 
toes of the moi^ specialized faculty members. Before final arrangements were made, Irish opposition 
to Brownson arose and Newman had withdrawn from his post. It is to be regretted that Brownson did not 
have the chance to spread himself in this way, "promoting," as Acton wrote him, "the knowledge of’ 
great truths that are taught in the History of the World." — J.E.T. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE NEWS-LETTER 

Mished by the Committee on Comparative Literature of the National Council of Teachers of English: 
Allen R. Benham Umv. of Washington; Benjamin Boyce, Omaha; Philo M. Buck, Wisconsin; 

G. Cayley, New York Umv.; Arthur E. Christy, lUinois, Chairman; H. A. Domincovich, 
^rmantown Fnmds ^ool; Thomas F. Dunn, Drake; Charlton G. Laird, Nevada; William S. 
Lynch, Supt. of Spools Fall River, Mass.; Russell Noyes, Indiana; George B. Parks, Queens; Louise 
M. Rosenblatt, Brooklyn; James E. Tobin, Fordham; Herbert F. West, Dartmouth. 

3?^ doUar for the academic year. Business communications and notices of change of address 

Flushing, N. Y. Editorial corres^?dScr^fmaterid fo 
st N. -T" Tobin, Fordham 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


fol. If, So. 8! May, 1946 


CONCERNING A CURRICULUM IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

Two Curricula 

University of North Carolina, undergraduate major in Comparative Literature: 

"A Major in Coii 5 )arative Literature consists of six courses, two of vhich should be chosen from 
the Classics. In certain cases a student may substitute courses in English or in the original 
language. 

"[The present course offerings are as follows: 

IN TRANSLATION 

Greek Literature,• Latin Literature; Ofriental Literature; The Bible; Cervantes; French das- 

sicisDi; German Literature; Goethe; Dante. 

COMPARATIVE COURSES 

Greek and Roman Epic; Gireek Dramatic Literature; Modem Drama; Literary Criticism; The 

Middle Ages; Medieval Romance; Renaissance and Baroque; Classicism and Pre-Romanticism; 

Folklore. " 

(Contributed by Professor Huse) 

Wayne University, proposed major in the Humanities: 

"I. Prerequisites. 

1. Humanities 101. Introduction to the Literary, Musical, and Visual Arts. 

2. An introductory coiirse in each of 

a) history of art - b) history of music - c) philosophy - d) psychology. 

3. Mathematics 2. The history and philosophy of science. 

4. Social Science lOA and lOB, Conteu^^orary Society. 

5- The equivalent of 12 semester units in each of two languages, other ilian English, if the 

candidate plans to concentrate in comparative literature. 

"II. The Humanities Major. 

Choice of one of the four following types of program: 

1. Comparative Literature: the combined study of any two or more literatures and cultures: 
for exaicpie. North American (English) and South American (Spanish); or Italian and English; 
or French, German and Spanish. 

2. Creative arts: training in combinations of artistic in^dia: for example, a combinatioai of 

music coD^JOsition and basic design in the visual arts; or literary tedmique and m^ic 
coii5)osition; or some combination of the techniques of literature, the vistml airts. 

3. The Arts and Society: study in the history of the arts and ti^ social sciences: for ex¬ 
ample, some combination of the political, social, and ecoaxMic history of the 19th c^tury 
with the history of 19th century painting or music or literature; or the history of iM 
arts and the politico-social history of ti^ Middle Ages, or the Renaissance, or the Baroque, 
or the Enlightenn^nt, or the Romantic Ifovement. 

4. The History of Ideas: the ramifications of fundamental pTOblsus of society or of poi^r- 
fully influential revolutionary ideas in their'philosophical, historical, economic, iite2>- 
aiy, art- aspects; for exaaonple, the individual vs. the state; Hsailtomani^ vs. Jeffer- 
sonianism in the United States; the impact of Preu^i on BKxfem culture; the resurgence of 
the East; the ccncept of democracy; the idea of progress; the reiatiors of literature to 
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the graphic arts and music in the contemporary world (or the Victorian era, or the Er^ 
lightenment): the conflict of economic and political theories in modem times; science, 
philosophy, and religion since Newton, or the Newtonian vs. the Einsteinian cosmos; the 
transmission of Graeco-Roman literature, art, and philosophy to the culture of western 
Europe; nationalism since the 17th century. 

All of tile above programs require a minimum of 56 semester hours, distributed roughly as follov^; 

1. Humanities 202 and 299 (terminal senior seminar in one of the four fields, 8 hours. 

2. A minimal core of 24 hours in the field of principal concentration. 

3. A minimum of 24 semester hours in some combination of at least tw minor fields related to 
the principal field." . 

(Condensed from statement contributed by Professor Basilius) 


The following scholars replied to the inquiry concerning a curriculum in comparative literature: 

H. A. Basilius, Wayne University (Professor of German and chairman of the Humanities Project). 
Roy P, Busier, liniversity of Arkansas (Professor of English, chairman of the College Section 
of the National Council). 

Allen R. Benham, liniversity of Washington (Professor of English and head of the department of 
.General Literature). 

Benjamin Boyce, University of Quaha (Professor of English). 

Harcourt Brown, Brown University (Professor of French). 

Clarence E. Cousins, University of Iowa (Associate Professor of Romance Languages). 

Horst Prenz, Indiana University (Instructor in English) 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers Cbllege (Professor of English and Secretary of the 
National Council). 

E. Herman Hespelt, New York Ihiiversity (Professor of Spanish). 

H. R. Huse, Univei^ity^of'NorSi'Carolina fProfessof^oT'l^maEce Languages)~. 

Bayard Q.. Morgan, Stanford University (Professor of German). 

James B. Munn, Harvard University (Professor of English) 

A. J. Prahl, University of Maryland (Professor of Foreign Lnaguages). 

Joseph Raienyi, Western Reserve University (Associate Professor of Comparative Literature). 
Elizabeth Rossberg, Milwaukee-Downer College (Professor of German). 

Albert M. Turner, University of Maiiie (Professor of English and Comparative Literature). 


AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR EUROPE 

It is si^jposed by too many Europeans that American literature is "romantically wild," that is 
that it grows untutored frat virgin soil. The writers of the last decades, for example, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Caldwell, who are well known, are thought to have no roots (to change the image) in any 
continuous literary tradition. Correspondingly, those writers of the nineteenth century like Ifeitman 
and Melville, who are also well known (perhaps better than ^ America), are thought to have no sig¬ 
nificant connection with the later writers. There is little European awareness of the continuity of 
American tradition. 

These misunderstandings have occasioned a study of American literature for European readers. On a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, Professor Paolo Milano, of Queens College and the New School 
for Social Research, has completed an Introduction to Classical American Literature. It is written 
in Italian, and is expected to be published first in Italy. Professor Milano, vho has been in this 
country since 1939, holds a doctorate in modem literature (filologia modema) from the University 
of Raoae. 

In atten^ting to present the Ajnerican literary tradition. Professor Milano thought at first to 
write a brief history of American literature in the nineteenth century. This idea was discarded, 
partly because it threatened to provide a mere ccsnpilation unless done by an American specialist, 
bat especially because too much material might obscure the principal features of the tradition. 
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Instead the author decided to stu<^ two main figures: Whitman and Henry James. Each of these figures 
required a book to himself, and an additional long essay was needed sum xsp. 

Two guiding ideas may suggest the resulta.n>£^^^^es^^ of the subject. Stated briefly, they 
may risk misunderstanding, but they may still be presented as follows. A new reading of Whitman 
suggests that far from discovering Utopia in America, Whitman invented a Utopia (of d^oxiratic man) 
as an ideal retreat for his own frustrated self. A fresh reading of James proclaims the idea that 
the novelist, far from retreating from America alone, in fact retreated from ii^i^trial civilization 
in general, finding it no more palatable in Europe than in America. These crudities of statement 
nat\irally need the fall development to which Professor Milano has devoted his lengthy work. 

{The News-Letter would welcome reports of similar projects. ) 


A NEW AREA PROGRAM : RDSSIA 

The newly organized Russian Institute of Columbia Ikiiversity has announced its plan of study, 
which will be put into effect, with the aid of the Rockefeller foundation, in the fall of 19^, The 
aim of the Institute is to prepare Americans to understand the Soviet Union and its people, and to 
use their specialist knowledge in prospective careers in business, journalism, gcvemment service, 
or higher education. The cotrrses offered for the certificate of the Institute are entirely graduate, 
and students are expected to work simultaneously toward a degree in a graduate faculty or school of 
the University. 

The certificate will require two years* work, with 69 credits to be acquired in ciourses. SLrbe^ 
credits will be allotted to the intensive study, in the first year, of the Russian language: ability 
to use the language as a research tool will be required before ihe beginning of the second year. 
Similar conpetence in French or German is also required. 

The Russian area is divided into five fields: history, economics, public law and government, in¬ 
ternational relations, social and ideological aspects of literature. Students specialize in caoe of 
the five fields, but every student takes at least xme required course in each field. These required 
coiarses are: 


(Pall 1946) Structure of the Soviet Ecx^nomy 
Soviet Russian Literature 

(Spring 1947) The Russian Revolution and the New Regime 
Political Institutions of the Soviet Union 
Russia and the Soviet Unicon in ¥orld Politicos sxnce 1900. 


other general courses are offered in each field: a farther course in literature studies the drama 
and theatre of Soviet Russia. Beyond the general courses, research courses or s em i nar s are offer^ 
in each field. For next year, the research courses will usually deal with trends and ccnditicajs in 
the Soviet Union in the years 1929-1941. The research course in literature will ccmsider the ^ral 
content of Soviet Rissian literature; for a later year a research course is announced xn Marxian 
literary theory in the Soviet Union. 


Altogether students take 13 semester courses (26 points) in "Russian and Soviet^bjec . 
student of literature would elect the five basic courses, and would add ^e one further 
coiirse and the two research courses in literature; he would thoi elect five more courses mo r 
fields than literature, thus keeping breadth of interest- 


In addition to these 26 points and to the 16 points in language, the stodent 
outside the Institute, that is, in his graduate school or faculty He 
his Russian field, and he either takes an advanced degree (say the M. A. m ^s 
is well on his way toward it in order to receive the certificate of the Institute. 

The five professors of the Institute, all Aoericai^dacated, are headed ^ 

Tanquaiy Robinson, in history, and include Kmest J. SiiMons, formerly of Harvard and Cornell, in 

Russian literature. 
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NEO-LATIN STUDIES 

A short-title catalogue of Latin authors of the sixteenth century is being prepared under the di¬ 
rection of Professors Don Cameron Allen (Johns Hopkins) and Leicester Bradner (Brown), Installments 
including entries under the letters L and N are to he issued as a "trial run" before the completion 
of the entire work. 

Ihe Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies has approved a 
neo-Latin research project. This is a bibliography of (1) medieval and renaissance Latin translations 
from the Greek, and (2) of medieval and renaissance Latin commentaries on classical authors. Col¬ 
laborators are desired to work under the direction of the editorial board, which consists of Profes¬ 
sors Mario Cosenza (Classics, Brooklyn), James Hutton (Classics, Cornell), Paul 0. Kristeller (Phi¬ 
losophy, Columbia), Dean P. Lockwood (Classics, Haverford), John J. Savage (Classics, Pordham), 

S. Harrison Thomson (History, Colorado), and B. L. Ullman (Classics, North Carolina). 

RECENT BOOKS ON THE HUMANITIES 

PUBLISHED IN GBEAT BRITAIN : 1942-1945 
(not republished in the United States) 

(This list is based mainly on the monthly issues of British Book News, published by the National 
Book League, London.) 

OMENAL 

Gwilym 0. Griffith. Interpreters of Man. 242 p. Lutterworth Press, 1943. 15s. (A study of the decline 
of the renaissance belief in the self-sufficiency of man, as seen in Goethe, Kierkegaard, Mazzini, 
Tolstoi, Newman, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Spengler, Russell). 

Martin C. Johnson. Art and Scientific Thought* Historical .Studies towards a_Modern_Revision of their 
Antagonism. 192p. Paber & Paber, 1944, 16s., & Toronto, Ryerson Press, $5. 

Norman Nicholson. Man and Literature. 218p. Student Christian Movement Press, 1943, 10/6, and Toronto 
Macmillan, $3,50. (The nature of man as seen by Shaw, V/ells, Bennett, Lawrence, Joyce, Yeats, 
Hemingway, Kafka). 

CLASSICAL 

Humfrey Grose-Hodge. Roman Panorama. A Background for To-day. 278p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1944, 8/6, 
and Toronto, Macmillan, $2.50. (A survey of the Roman world from the first settlement to the empire 
W. P. Jackson Knight. Roman Vergil. 348p. Paber & Paber, 1944, 15s., and Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
$4.59. (A comprehensive study, drawing on recent archeological research). 

R. C. Trevelyan, translator. Virgil: The Eclogues and the Georgies. 128p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 

1944, 7/6, and Toronto, Macmillan, $2. (The eclogues in a 14-syllable line, the georgics in blank 
verse). 

Rex Wan^r, translator. The Media of Euripides. 64p. Lane, 1944, 7/6. (A translation meant to be 
single and direct, done by the novelist). 

miUlAL 

John Caifittidge. The Black Prince. An Historical Pageant. 469p. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1943. 18s. 

W. Nelson Francis, ed. The Book of Vices and Virtues. Early English Text Society, Original Series 
217. Oxford Univ. Press, 1942, 52/6. (Ed. from 3 Mss of the XIVc. Midland translation of the 
XIIIc. Same le Roi). 

Ian A. Gordon. John Skelton: Poet Laureate. 232p. Melbourne Univ. Press and Oxford Univ. Press, 

1944, 12/6. 

John H. Harvey. Henry Yevele, c. 1320-1400. The Life of an English Architect. 94p. Bats ford, 1944, ISs 
Robert Henryson, TTie Testament of Cresseid. Ed. Bruce Dickins. 46p. Paber & Paber, 1943, 4/6. 

E. F. Jacob. Essays in the Conciliar Epoch. 200p. Manchester Univ. Press, 1943, 10/6. (Historical 
studies 1378-1448, largely English, with general chapters on the Middle Ages and Renaissance). 

T. A. Jenkins, J. M. Manly, and others, eds. La Seinte Resureccion. Praii the Paris and Canterbury Msj 
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1«3. 30s. (F4ralM of the t» fra#»,w Hss of 

the Anglo-Norman play). 

N. R. Ker, ed. Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, 169p. Royal Historical Society, 1942, 7/6- (A 

catalogiie of the 4200 extant Mss known to have belonged to specified medieval libraries: arranged 
by libraries of origin). ^ 

Qiarles Williams* The Figure of Beatrice. A Study in Dante. 2i36p. Faber & Faber, 1943, 10/6, artH 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, $3«50. (On the imity of Dante's poetry). 


ENGLISH 


F. A. B. Barnard. A Seventeenth Century Country Gentleman: Sir Francis IhrockHiortQn 1640-80 lOto 
Heffer, 1944, 10/6. 

J. M. Barrie. The Definitive Edition of the Plays. Ed. A. E. Wilson. 1272p. Hodder & Stou^ton, 

1942, 30s. 

C. W. Beaumont. The Ballet Called '’Giselle”. 140p. Beaumont, 1944, 21s. (On ihe history and signifi¬ 
cance of this popular ballet of the romantic period). 

Phyllis Bentley. The English Regional Novel. (P. E. N. Books) 48p. Allen & Unwin, 1942. 2s. (Prom 
the Brontes to Priestly). 

Lord David Cecil. Hardy the Novelist. An Essay in Criticism. 157^. Constable, 1943, 7/6, and 
Toronto, Macmillan, $2.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers. Shakespearean Gleanings. 156p. Oxford Univ. Press, 1944, 10/6. 

Ashley Dukes. The Scene is Changed. 251p. Macmillan, 1942, 12/6, and Toronto, Macmillan, $3-50. 

(Autobiography of the director, playwright, and critic). 

Essays by Divers Hands. New Series, Vbl. 21, ed. Walter De la Mare. Royal Society of Literature. 
I44p. Oxford Univ. Press, 1944. 9/6. 

(The 1943 lectures: H. V. Routh on Basic English in the light of history; V. de S. Pinto on 
Shakespeare's concept of power; F. S. Boas on R. H. Home; Joseph Bard on Tradition and ExperiB^t 
(with reference to Bergson, Joyce, and Proust). Lord Dunsany on English grammar; Lawrence Ifcusman 
on Fame vs. Fiction in literature; Clifford Bax on style and fashion in literature). 

Essays on the Eighteenth Century. Presented to David Nichol Smith in Honor of his Seventieth Birth¬ 
day- 296p. Oxford Univ. Press, 1945, 21s. 

W. H. Gardner, Gerard Manley Hopkins (184^1889). A Study in Poetic Idiossncrasy in relation to 
Poetic Tradition. Vol. 1. 313p, Seeker 6c Warburg 1944, 25s. (Includes a study of the poet's 
reputation and influence). 

H. J. C. Grierson and J. C. Smith. A Critical Histoiy of English Poetry. 535p. Chatto & Windus, 

1944, 21s., and Toronto, Oxford Press, $6.50. 

Robert W, Jackson. Swift and his Circle. A Book of Essays. 1120. IXAlin, Talbot Press, 1945. 5s. 

P. A. Lea. Shelley and the Romantic Revolution. 289p. Routledge, 1945, 12/6. (Bie Rcanantic poets in 
quest of a religion). 

A. A. Luce, ed. Bishop Berkeley's Philosophical Coimnentaries, Generally Called the Ccannonplace Book. 

484p. Nelson, 1944, 63s. (A diplomatic edition of the Ms, here first correctly printed). 

V. K. Naranya Menon. The Development of William Batler Yeats. 9%i- Oliver & Boyd, 1942, 8/6. 

John Palmer. The Political Characters of Shakespeare. 347p. Macmillan, 1945, IBs., and Toronto, 


Macmillan, $6. . /« -u* ^ \ 

Hesketh Pearson. Conan Doyle. 193p. Methuen, 1943, 12/6, and Toronto, ^ 

Alexander Pope. The Dunciad. Twickenham edition, ed. by J. R. Sutherland. 476p Me to 
Kerrison Preston. Blake and Rossetti. 109p. De la More Press, 1944, 1^. 'Hie affinity between the 
mystical and sensual elements in the works of the two poetr-painters). 

Friends ThL„ Lo^ Peacock. tel«h Hont, Percy %eshe Shelley, Otlrers. a6p. Gold» Occbcl 

and !Il«»as Jefferson Hogg. CSolto mend Bx-as Jeffh.^. 

Prose Fragment by Shelley. 79p. &lden Cockrel Press, ltd. ed., 1945. 63s. 
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Jack Simmons* Southey. 256p. Collins, 1945, 12/6, and Toronto, $4. (A. restatement of his literaiy 
importance). 

J. C. Smith. A Study of Wordsworth. lOSp. Oliver & Boyd, 1944, 5s. 

Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis. Gulliver*s Travels, 1726. 316p. Blackwell, 1941, 12s. 

The Drapier’s Letters and Other Works, 1724-1725. 222p. Blackwell, 1941, 12s. 

Edward Thompson- Robert Bridges, 1844-1930. 140p. Oxford Univ. Press, 1944, 7/6. 

Louis U, Wilkinson, ed. The Letters of Llewellyn Poiyys. 331p- Lane, 1943, 21s. 

BRIflSE ART AND ARTISTS 

Augustus John, ed. John Rothenstein. li2p. 100 plates. Phaidon Press, Allen and Unwin, 1944, 20s. 
and Toronto, Nelson, $9. 

P. Lewis. English Chintz. 157 plates, P. Lewis, 1944, 63s. 

D. S. MacColl. Life, Work, and Setting of Philip Wilson Steer. Faber & Faber, 1945, 25s. 

Henry Moore. Sculpture and Drawings. 242p, 229p. of illustration. Lund, Humphries, 1944, 63s., and 
C. Valentin, 32 East 57th St,, Nev/York 22, $16.50. 

E. Morton Nance. The Pottery and Porcelain of Swansea and Nantgarw. 57^. 1700 ill. Batsford, 1943, 
7 gs, (18th and 19th centuries). 

Sickert. Ed. Lillian Browse. 71p., 67 plates. Paber & Faber, 1944, 21s., and Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
$4.50. 

Sacheverell Sitwell. British Architects and Craftsmen- A Survey of Taste, Design and Style during 
Three Centuries, 1600-1830. 204p., 200 ill. Batsford, 1945, 21s. 

Wilson Steer. Paintings and Drawings. Ed. Robin Ironside. 9Cp,, 80 full-page illustrations. Phaidon 
Press, Allen & Ibiwin, 1943. 20s., and Toronto, Nelson, $9. 

Sydney B. Williams. Antique Blue and '^hite Spode. 242p., 123 ill. Batsford, 1943, 31/6. (On the 
craftsmanship of Josiah Spode). 

The Twentieth Volume of the Wren Society. Eds. A. T. Bolton and H. D. Hendry. 226p. Wren Society, 
London, 1945, 16 gs. (Containing a catalogue of Wren’s drawings at All Souls College Oxford, St. 
Paul’s Library, and Sir John Soane’s collection; also an index to the 20 volumes). 

J. B. Yeats. Letters to his Son., W. B. Yeats, and Others,^ 1869-1922. Ed. Joseph Hone. 296p. 

Faber & Paber, 1944, 16s. 

SFANISE 

Arturo Barea. Lorca: The Poet and his People. Translated by Ilsa Barea. 103p. Paber & Paber, 1944, 
7/6. 

A. A, Parker. The Allegorical Drama of Calderon. 232p. Dolphin Book Co., Oxford, 1943, 16s. Im¬ 
ported by Stechert, $3.85. (An introduction to the autos sacramentales). 

ICELANDIC 

Halldor Laxness. Independent People. An Epic- Translated by J. A. Thompson. 544p. Allen & Unwin, 
1945, 12/6. 

CESCEOSL07AK 

Paul Selver. Czechoslovak Literature. An Outline. 56p. Allen & Unwin, 1942, 2/6. 

RUSSIAN 

Philip Grierson. Books on Soviet Russia, 1917-1942. 354p. Methuen, 1943, 12/6, and Toronto, 

Saunders, $2.50. (Listing books published in Britain, Russia, and the U. S. ). 

Derrick Leon. Tolstoy: His Life and Work. 373p. Routledge, 1944, 25s. 

Nikolai Leskov. The Musk-Ox and Other Tales. Translated R. Norman, 207p. Routledge, 1944, 8/6. 

(Vol. 1 of the Tales of Leskov). 

Joseph Macleod. The New Soviet Theatre. 242p. Allen & Unwin, 1943, 12/6. 

Alexander Ostrovsky. Easy Money, and Two Other Plays. 296p. Allen & Unwin, 1944, 10/6. Translated 
David Magarschack. 

(Easy Money, Even a Wise Man Stumbles, Wolves and Sheep, called the three most famous comedies 
of Russia’s greatest playwright , 1823-1885). 

Gleb Struve. Twenty-five Tears of Soviet Literature, 1918-1943. 347p. Routledge, 1944, 15s* 

(Bringing up to date the 1935 original). 

Andre van Gyseghem. Theatre in Soviet Russia. 220p. Paber & Paber, 1943, 12/6, and Toronto, 

Ryei^on Press, $3.75. 
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Suleyman Chelebi. Uie Mevlidi Sherif. fWiciHnm o-f +>.^ p ^ o - , 

41p. Murray, 1943, 1/6. ^ eries) Itanslated by F. Lyman MacCallm. 

(The XVc. religious poem which is much chanted today cai religious occasions). 

PERSIAS 


Margaret Smith. Al-Ghazali: The Mjretic. 247p. Luzac, 1945, 21 s 

(Life, mysticism, and influence of the 11th century Persian philosopher). 

INDIA 


Maw. ae iters' Trad, IMon. 175p. Cape, 1944, 8/6, aai Tomato, Selaoi^ e., 5 . 
(Original stones of life in India). /«j. 

Percy Brown. Indian Architecture. Part I, Buddhist and Hindu. 210p. Eegan P^ul 1942 38s Part II 
Islamic Period. I40p. Kegan Paul, 1943, 30s. ' ' 


CHINA 


Hsiao Chi'en. Etching of a Tormented Age. (P. E. N. Books) 
of the literary revolution in China). 


4Sp. Allen & Ifowin, 1942, 2s. {A study 


The Spinners of Silk. 104p. Allen & Unwin, 1944, 6 s. 

(Self-translated from his Chinese originals, stories of life in Pekin and in the villages). 


AUSTRALIA 


J. A. Ferguson. A Bibliography of Australia. Vol. 1 , 1784-1830. 540p. ingus and Robertson, 1942, 605 . 
Vol. 2 , 1831-1838. 568p. Angus and Robertson, 1945, 63s. 

HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

S. Chapman. Edmund Halley as Physical Geographer and the Story of his Charts. Royal Astrcmomical 
Society, 1941, 4 s. 


MUSIC 

E. H. Pellowes. English Cathederal Music. 268p. Methuen, 1941, 16s. and Toronto, Saunders, $5.50. 
Viktor Pis chi 4 ed. Antonin Dvorak: His Achievement. 297p. Drummond, 1943, 8 / 6 . (A collective vdltHsie). 
Alfred Loewenberg. Annals of Opera, 1597-1940, Canpiled from. Original Sources. 88 C)p. Heffer, 1943, 

4 gs., imported by Broude Bros., 115 West 57th St., New York, $25. 

C. Henry Phillips. The Singing Church. An Outline History of the Music Sung by C^ir and People- 
279p. Faber & Faber, 1945, 21s., and Toronto, Ryerson Press, $5. (^e church is English). 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

F. R. Leavis. Education and tie University. A Sketch for an English School. I40p. Chatto & Windus, 
1943, 6 s. (In American speech, the humanities major, especially the Ekiglish major). 

Sir E. Denison Ross. Both Ends of the Candle. 345p. Faber & Faber, 1943, 21s., and Tbronto, Ryerson 
Press, $ 6 . (The autobiography of the first director of the School of Oriental Studies in london). 
Brian Simon. A Student’s View of the Ikiiyersities. 142p. Longmans Green, 1943, 5s. 

Bruce Truscot. Redbrick University. 191p. Faber & Faber, 1943, 10/6, and Toronto, I^i^cn Press, 
$3.50. (The term denotes the newer "provincial” universities). 

Ivan S. Turner, llie Training of Teachers in Australia. A Comparative and Critical Survey. 5C^p. 
Melbourne Ikiiv. Press 1943, and Oxford Univ. Press, 1944, 15s. {CoE?>aring English, Scotti^, 
American practice with Australian). 


MODERN MUSICAL COMEDY AND ARISTOPHANES 

By Patrick i. Sullivan 
Weston College 

The most s\iccessful dramatic form of entertainment today is the modem musical Okla^komu 

3nd Carousel during this past year eiyoyed long runs on Broadway. Their faEKjifbl aixi fant^tic plots, 
their subtle satire and ti^ir lively hunK^r make musical comedies a recreaticmal and artistic tre^ure 
of great price. 
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Aristophanes was the ccinposer of these first musical comedies, and his plays, like those of 
Gilbert and SulliTan, of Kauffean and Gershwin, are packed with beauty, hximor, music and satire. His 
catchy songs and delightful lyrics were repeated on the streets as the modems hum the latest nirni- 
bers on the hit-parade program. Aristophanes, like the modems, held up to ridiciile the evils and 
shortcomings of institutions and people, and attempted to laugh out of existence the silly practices 
of everyday life. 

Gilbert and Sullivan have much in ccmmon with Aristophanes* Their Trial by Jury, a light and subtle 
satire on Ehglish law courts, reminds one at caice of Aristophanes^ satire on Athenian law courts. 

The Wasps. In his cor^dy Gilbert slyly censures the prejudices and ignorance of the English judges 
and juries of his day. His jixige and jury, ignorant of the law, but completely convinced of the 
becEutiful plaintiff’s innocence, join in a song that sums cp their legal bias, "from bias be free, 
frcm every kind of bias be free; but that ruffianly defendant you needn’t mind.” The English law 
courts of 1850 were apparently no different from those of Athens in 450 B. C. Aristophanes packs the 
prejudices and ignorance of (^ek judges and juries in the huinorous picture he paints of the dicast 
vto swoons because for the first time in his life he freed a defendant. The gay Pinafore with its 
frank caricature of a newspaper publisher's appointment to be first Lord of the Admiralty reminds 
one of the ini^hts with its caricature of Clecai the Tanner, the newly elected leader of Athens. 

The Princess Ida, with its chorus of maidens who regard men as their inferiors and as incapable of 
ruling a country, catches the spirit of the Lysistrata, where the women, despising their husbands^ 
ability to rule, attespt to seize the government. lolanthe, with its women characters who sway the 
British House of Lo3rds over to their feminine opinions, recalls the role of the women in the 
Scclesiaztksae. 

The theme of The Pirates, Mikado, Pinafore, which is the silliness of an overemphasis on class 
distinctions, also runs through Aristophanes^ Wasps, Knights, Peace, and AchamiaTis. The Gilbert 
Utopian fantasy, entitled The Utopian Limited, is very siach like ti^ Aristophanic extravaganza, 
Plutus. Ihe delicate Gilbertian dig at the weaknesses and failings of the English government found 
in the lolanthe is but a wieak echo of the bitter and vituperative attack of Aristophanes in the 
Knights. 

Acclaimed by critics as America’s most intelligent musical ccmiedy and finest satire. Of Thee I Sing 
won the Pulit 2 ier prize for 1931* The very theme and the very same criticisms roll like the continued 
beat of a dram througxnit the boisterous humor of Aristcphsies’ Knights^ This play, like Of Thee I 
Sing, attadcs the politicians flatter and deceive the people{ 1.45), who make promises never in¬ 
tended to be fulfilled (265-269), who keep the attention of the citizens off the present by recalling 
ti^ benefits of the past (7.40), who ladle out the public funds for their own use (826). This play 
also satirizes the listlessness and foolishness of a democratic people iJho allow themselves to be so 
easily fooled by d^ap gifts and wild prcsnises. Both ccxnedies have as their aim the desire to wake 
the people up, lest their (femocratic form of government slip away frcmi their control. Both intimate 
definite plans of reform. Aristophanes is more bitter and more cynical than Kaufman, but the hunoroiss 
scer^ djid dialogues, the gerieral development of the plots in both are extraordinarily alike. Kaufman 
aiMi Gershwin have cau^t the spirit of Aristophanes and zroiernized him. 


Reprinted from Classical Bulletin, April 1946. 
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